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FOREWORD 


THE occupation of Malaya by the Japanese cut off this country 

from the world-at-large. This fact has caused a sort of hiatus 
in the understanding between Malayans who were in the country 
during the occupation and Malayans who either happened to be 
out of the country or got away at the last moment. It is most 
important in the interests of both of those who stayed and those 
who were away that the ignorance should be remedied on both 
sides. How often have I noticed in conversation, especially with 
ex-prisoners of war and internees, a curious though imponderable 
time lag between our outlooks ! 


Speaking for those who were not here I will say that in 
spite of the many accounts we have received of experiences under 
the Japanese Terror, we are just beginning to have a conception 
of what things were really like. Mr. Chin’s book, “Malaya 
Upside Down ”, to which Iam invited to contribute this Foreword, 
is a most complete and illuminating account of Malaya under the 
Japanese. In particular his analysis of the expedients of the 
invader to enslave the population and to squeeze the country of 
its wealth in the interests of Japan must be of the greatest 
value to the student of Far Eastern economics and politics, I 
feel that the book will take its place alongside those few choice 
works which make Malaya a reality to the reader. 
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PREFACE. 


There is no apology for writing this book. 
written out of spite or hate. 
praise. 


: It is not 
It is not written to condemn or to 


It is a record of the times. 


AS the eyes of the world were focussed on Mal 

Japanese whirlwind swept through the country, the hi 
torical celluloid suddenly snapped on the 15th. of February, 1942, 
when Lieut.-General A, E. Percival signed the surrender—and 
Malaya was lost to the world ! 





What happened to Malaya after that? What did the 
conquerors do to the land and its people? What was 
Japanese Administration like ? What was the meaning of “The 
New Orcer’, “The Co-Prosperity Sphere’, ‘“Hakko-Ichiu” 
(Universal Brotherhood), and “Japanese Culture” ? How did 
the peoples of Malaya respond to Japancse overlordship? What 
went on politically, economically, and socially in Malaya? Did 
the people like the uew rulers or did they prefer the old? What 
was life like under the changed conditions ? 


All these, the people who have had connections with 
Malaya, want to know. All these, the world wants to know. 
Malaya, lying at one of the cross-roads of the world’s commerce, 
is important to the world. Malaya, the link that joins East to 
West, certainly has a destiny which is both important and in- 
teresting to the world. 





This is an unbiased record of its trials and tribulations. 
It deals with the historic lacuna from the 8th. of December, 1941, 
when disintegration first set in, to the 5th. of September, 1945, 
when British re-establishment first began. 


This book is written without frills and veneers. It is 
neither fiction nor propaganda, but a plain testimony of events 
that happened. Only the most important features are recorded 
and only a bird’s-eye view is given. Into one book it is futile to 
cram too many episodes. 


There is no claim to perfection. The times were such that 
everything was shrouded in the mists of fear, secrecy, and suspi- 
cion. It was an era of fantastic rumours, but care has been 
exercised in separating fact from fiction, 























This book was written under the constant shadow of death, 
for literally, walls had ears, and spies were among the best of 
“friends”. Such were the circumstances, and so many the pit- 
falls, that if there were but one unguarded action, one careless 
move in the quest for information—then this book would never 
have been completed ! 





There is no desire to satisfy anybody’s political suscepti- 
bilities or to satisfy anybody’s craving for the sensational. This 
book is to fill the historical gap and to place before the world, 
succinetly and plainly, as true a picture as possible of conditions 
in Malaya, during the brief but tempestuous sway of Japanese 
suzerainty in East Asia. 
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CHIN KEE ONN. 


CHAPTER I. 
CONFUSION. 


BEFORE the dawn of the 8th. of December, 1941, Singapore 

was bombed, and before the dawn of the 16th. of February, 
1942, Singapore had fallen! Just after two months of war, the 
whole of Malaya had passed into Japanese hands. 


The speed of Japanese arms was stupefying. They struck 
out from the north with a three-pronged, double-column drive 
own the Malay Peninsula, via the East Coast, the centre. 
and the West Coast. Before the 10th. of December, 1941. forced 
landings had been successfully effected at Kota Bahru, Singora, 
and Patani. and once they entered the Peninsula, their progress 
was irresistible. 


Put synoptically, the’ Japanese sweep-through was as 
follows : 


12th. December, 1941: Jitra Line in north Kedah pierced 

15th. December, 1941: Kedah overrun. 

19th. December, 1941: Penang fell. 

28th. December, 1941: Ipoh occupied. 

11th. January, 1942: Kuala Lumpur occupied. 

14th. January, 1942: Seremban occupied. 

16th. January, 1942: Malacca, Batu Pahat, and Batu 
Annam occupied. 

22nd. January, 1942: Mersing River crossed. 

Bist. January, 1942: Johore Bahru occupied. 

4th. February, 1942: Bombardment of Singapore 
started. 

9th. February, 1942: Forced landines on Singapore 
Island effected. 

11th. February, 1942: Bukit Timah reduced and in- 
filtration into Singapore 
suburbs began. 

15th. February, 1942: Surrender signed at the Ford 

: Plant at Bukit Timah, at 

7.50 p.m., Malayan Time. 


How was this lightning conquest possible? Was the 
much-vaunted. mighty Fortress of Singapore, acclaimed im- 
Pee and what-not, mere propaganda ? Why did more 
Buti sixty-five thousand well-equipped fighting men of the 
anon and Australian Forces surrender to the Japanese, instead 
off ae it out ? Were the British and the Australians short 

‘cod, short of arms and ammunition ? No! Then, why was 
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i vithdraw: ithe: ° 
there no fight in them except withdrawals and withdrawals ? 
Could it be that Fate was shaping a new Destiny for the East ? 





Time and History will furnish the complete answers. 
For the present, we in Malaya, can only draw conclusions based 
on what is known in the wake of war. We conclude as follows, 
but the conclusions are not based on any order of significance, 
because which should come first, and which should be second, 
is a matter of personal opinion. 


The first contributory cause that gave Japan this cyclonic 
vietory, was the success of her surprise attack on Pearl Harbour 
on the 8th. of December, 1941. This crushing blow crippled the 
main strength of the American Pacific Fleet. It smashed vital 
military installations, military stores, and strategic facilities 
in that stronghold. To borrow an analogy from boxing, Japan 
committed a double-foul. Firstly, she struck before the declar- 
ation of war, while her special envoys were still in America 
talking peace, which was tantamount to having struck an 
opponent before the gong. Secondly, she struck so disastrously 
at such an unexpected place, that it was tantamount to having 
struck at the vitals of an opponent below the belt. 








Japan argued that since Britain and the U.S.A. had applied 
on her all their political and economic screws and had thereby 
put her against the wall, they had no excuse not to be prepared 
for any exigency. But no amount of self-justification and no 
amount of wrangling with words can exonerate Japan. 





So great was the damage done to Pearl Harbour that. the 
United States momentarily staggered !_ The programme of Allied 
strategy and military co-ordination in the Far East had to be 
drastically altered. And while the Allies were beset with grave, 
precipitous, and unexnected problems, while momentous events 
in Europe and the Middle Fast, and in the North African Front 
were changing with kaleidoscopic rapidity to the advantage of 
the Axis Powers, the Japanese, fully prepared for war. and con- 
scious of the reat advantage gained by their first foul blow, 
forged right ahead! Like supreme opportunists they kept on 
striking when their opponents were dazed and disabled. 


The second contributory cause towards this quick Jap- 
anese victory, was the easy submission of Thailand. 
The Thai Government had made powerful statements through 
the Press, the radio, and diplomatic channels, proclaiming the 
the strict neutrality of Thailand, and had reiterated in unmistak- 
able terms “that every Thai would fight to the last man should 


her territory be invaded”. 
the U.S. Governments of Thai v, that every possible 3 
militarily and economically, was expeditiously extended to Tha 
land; cand a mia Military Mission, just before the Japanese 
offensive, was welcomed to inspect the Fortress of Singapore 2 

the defences of Ma 4 tress of Singapore and 
violation of her territory 






h and 





















Instead of making a stand upon the 
she 










ecumbed either to Japanese 
pressure or to Japanese p) n, and concluded a War Alliance 
with Japan, By this Alliance, Thailand not only obligated her- 
self to declare war on Britain and the United States, but had to 
facilitate the passage of Japanese arms through Thai domains, 
Further, she gave Japan every material aid in men and supplies, 
so that petroleum, oil, war-planes, tanks, trucks, and ammunition 
supplied her by the Allies for the defence of her homeland were 
passed over to the Japanese for the conquest of East A: 














By force of circumstances, the North African Front and 
the threat to the Middle East having become critical, British war 
policy at that juncture was to play for time. Britain had 
depended on Thailand to make a stand, at least to retard the 
progress of the Japanese. That faith was shattered. That 
further upset the British time-table, 








Apologists have advanced the view that Thailand (like 
Belgium. Holland, and Denmark) being a small and weak nation 
could not but do what she had done, being forced at the point of 
the sword. What would appear as betrayal was an unavoidable 
act to prevent national suicide. 


There is no attempt here to condemn Thailand or to 
condone with her. Call it treachery, call it national necessity, 
call it circumstantial diplomacy, call it what you like—the fact 
that stands unshakable is that Thailand. by her defection, had 
badly upset the calculations of the British Hirh Command both 
at Home and in Malaya. ‘The armour of British confidence 
received its first crack, and Confusion began to seep through. 


The third contribution towards the Japanese walk-over, 
was the sinking of the “Prince of Wales” and the “Repulse” off 
north Malayan waters, two days after the outbreak of the East 
Asia War. The “unsinkable” were sunk! The news shocked 
and electrified an unbelieving world. It benumbed the British 
in Malaya. The effect on morale was petrifying. Many British 
civilians were known to have wept, after the first shock of the 
news had been absorbed. Even Churchill admitted: “In all 
my experience I do not remember any naval blow so heavy or 0 
painful as the sinking of the ‘Prince of Wales’ and the ‘Repulse’ ””. 


ae 
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The Pride of the British Navy went down to tactics 
hitherto unheard of for sheer unorthodoxy, downright fanaticism, 
and undreamed of foolhardines Simultaneously with hi 
altitude bombing and high-powered dive-bombing, wave after 
wave of dare-devils from all directions, roared through the 
curtain of terrific gun-fire from the two battleships, and dis- 
charged their torpedoes. The ferocity of the Japanese attacks 
outshone the British action at Taranto. Now only did the British 
realise that they were up against a foe who could not be taken 
lightly. 








With the sinking of those capital ships British hopes 
started to flounder. Corfusion and anxiety became general. 
The exodus of the British to the South began. It started from 
the north, and gained momentum as it proceeded southwards. 
As soon as the military started to plan withdrawals, heads of 
large Eurovean concerns and large government departments 
decided to leave, and when they left, civil disorganisation set in. 
The Asiatic masses feeling the loss of leadership and British 
protection grew panicky. and public nanic intensified as European 
evacuation forged southwards. Within two to three weeks, 
townships, one after another, had been hurriedlv evacuated. 
Confusion and general disoreanisation increased. Many people 
putting all their faith in the British. followed the military, stage 
by stage, until evertually thev reached Singapore. _ Jt. must be 
mentioned that throughout this period of steadv falline back 
towards Sineapore, there were some Britishers, Europeans, and 
Americans, in government, missionary and commercial appoint- 
ments who held on to their usual jobs, im addition to their 
presi war-time duties, until “ordered south” bv the Military. 
i was great of them to desire to stick on, but if they had not 
eft they would have been butchered by the Japanese (and many 
aie instances occurred!). This is not a castiative document 
ate. eee cast on those who (in Japanese parlance) 
ines fei t was a time for fast thinking and faster 
neon ,2nd all civilians, whether European or Asiatic, were 
‘aught in the surging flood of panic and disruption. 











The fourth contributo: 
r ry cause was thi i 
Columnists, before and during the course of eae ane 


paien. Espionage in J; 
perfected into . at always been an elaborate science, 


It is well k 
eee eaoeeartee, cena, planter, tarihee teuieene 
Gola entist abroad, was a potential Fifth 
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It is alleged that long before the outbreak of the Hast 
War, every burbour in Malaya, every river, every highway, 
every jungle-path intersecting the State ort, every 
point for lanaing, in short, every detail of strategic value for 
military operatior been plotied, mapped, and tile. in Tokio, 
annotated, studied, end re-annotated 
fore the fi 




















aid of the Nether 
s, New Guin nd the hundred and one islands 
{hat dot the south-western Pacific, leading to Australia. 








It is erted that Tokio knew that hundreds of aireratt, 
tanks, and artillery, earmarked for Malaya, were at the last 
moment diverted to Russia, and the Middle East; that all that 
Malaya could boast of were a few dozen noisy out-dated 
Buffalo-fighte: that at best, Au and the D.E.L could 
afford very scanty air-support to Mala In short, Japanese 
espionage had called off the Bri 
















It is furtler alleged that for the Malayan Campaign, 
Javanese, Sumatrans, and other Indonesians, specially trained 
for espionage and propaganda, had been imported into Malaya by 
Japanese agents. They first worked upon the kampong-Malays 
and the Sakais cf the jungles. Emboldened by success, they later 
worked on the town-Malays, who constituted the botter-educated 
classes. Before the outbreak of hostilities, there was already a 
corps of well-trained Japanese agents corsisting of Indonesians, 
Malays, Indians, Formosans, Citinese and 












hais, spread through- 
out Malaya, so that wherever the Japanese entered, there was 
immediate ‘co-operation, immediate information regarding the 
latest British moves and the next likely moves, thus enabling. the 
Japanese to rush on with their programme without loss of time. 
The Japanese war-machine was thoroughly greased with es- 


pionage. 


Fifth Columiists led Japanese troops through jungles, 
rubber-estates, over hills and down valleys. That was why the 
Japanese were always outflanking the British, always threatening 
the cutting off of retreating routes, so that the British every- 
where were continuously harassed by precipitancy and un- 
certainty of action. Fifth Columnists in the guise. of peasants 
and forest guides also worked in the ranks of the British, leading 
them into Japanese ambushes, or into taking faulty detours. In 
the heat of confusion they would bring in exaggerated Bo 
of Japanese successes, always announcing to the local Britis) 
commander that he is out-numbered and out-manoeuvred, and 
that unless he xcts at once, everything is lost ! Fifth Columnists 
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also percolated into villages and towns, announcing the invinej- 
bility and on-rush of Japanese arms, and terrorising the country, 
with tales of rape and brigandage, so that the people should run 
while the running was still good. 


Thus they achieved their object—that of disseminating 
alarm, chaos, and total disorganisation. 


The fifth contributory cause wes the cosmopolitanism of 
Malaya. There was no such thing as “national consciousness ” 
concerning Malaya. Here we find people who consider them- 
selves, particularly the Chinese, as “guests and sojourners”, 
They are peace-loving folk who are not interested in “total war” 
Look at the multiplicity of races found in Malaya before the war! 
Malays, Chinese, Indians, Ceylonese, Burmese, Thais, Arabs, 
Jews, Javanese, Japanese, Russians, Australians, British, Dutch” 
Italians, Germans, Hungarians, Czechs, Eurasians, Filipinos, 
and a sprinkling of other peoples not slready enumerated. Ex. 
cepting the Malays they all came to Malaya for trade und 
commerce. It matters little to them who rules the country, as 
lorg as they get freedom and justice. Therefore, there was no 
Home Front in Malaya. The people were rot organised for total 


resistance and total war. There was 1 in, i 
Tare aerate ‘as ro such thing as defending 





Moreover, the Japanese took advantage 
ee ; apa a of th 
ates a ihe pale races in Malaya. To the atnere 
hetvow woud not be easy to make out by sppear: & 
preter eens were Japanese, Chinese, Malay. Then ene 
se. » “apanese soldiers disguised as Chinese f 
fermers or fishermen, infiltrated towards the source ths 


vanguard. They mi. i teen r: 
atone the SROa RD the already. disorganised masses. 


J leeing fugitives hurryin h 

Saas and along the gutted highways, are ae 
eee panties regulars scurrying along with arms and 
ieee en in ee ee It vies apiposaible for the British 
be goats. e trai 3 
the trunk-roads were crowded; everybody vas bout aomewhin! 


3 Thus the Japanese exploi ivili: 
ploited civilian di i 
ploughed through the country as if going ieoagties eae 


The sixth cause (consi i 
. T sidered in ma: 
Wiese was the Jack of air-suppost ee soni 
sce nad air superiority over Malaya. Not that there 


not in sufficient numbers to cope with the Japanese air-arm. 
‘Tne direct elect of ts Was the demoralisation or the Briush 
and Australian torces. ‘Lhe “Wrince of Waves” anu the “Kepuise” 
had gone down to attack trom the air. british posiuons 
everywhere im Malaya, were heavily bombed, suaied, and 
harassed without sutlicient and eifective air retauation. 
Retreating columns and motor-transports were pestered and 
chased trom the air, resulung in hunureds of upturned trucks 























and damaged armoured-cars lying along the highways fom 
Penang to Singapore. ‘Ihe Japanese Air Force co-operated so 


efficiently with their ground forces especially m thew outtiank- 
ing moves, that it created nausea among the British and Aus- 
tralians at the helplessness of their position. 








The Japancse employment of air-power was not only to hit 
at military objectives, but to create vs much panic as possible 
among the civilians. in their attack on towns they dropped only 
bombs of small calibre, and resorted to mchine-gunning of people 
in streets and buildings. The disruption ot Fenang ending in 
ius easy capture was achieved principatiy through aur terrorism. 
By such tactics, the Japanese caused the helter-skelter evacuation 
of inland towns and villeges, turning tlem into deserted ghost- 


habitats. 

















The seventh contributory cause was the loss of British 
sea-power in the East. The sinking of the two capital ships 
placed Malaya and East Asian waters under Japanese control. WY 
had much to do with the transfer of the concentration of Britis 
naval forces from Trincomalee to Madagascar. Japanese sea- 
power even showed its tangs in Ceylon and South Indian walls: 
Because of naval supremacy in 1942, Jupan was able to Le 
simultaneous all-out campaigns against Hong Kong, the P| lite 
pines, Borneo, Celebes, New Guinea, Java, Sumatra, and Burm: : 
The Allies in East Asia were therefore simultaneously engagi 
and distracted in all directions. In all these campaigns Aue 
Japanese effected successiul surprise landings waster ey 
wished. British sea-lanes and supply-routes from a a 
Australia were cut off. No large-scale outside aid coul Aire 
Malaya, although the tottering British resistance was ed alive 
by daily hopes that eRe SEE ea eh 7 

show appear in the nick of time. 
Sia ounces Sir Archibald Wavell declared on the 19th. of 


December, 1941: 


Z it ntage in the south, 
“Although the Japanese have gained advan’ ., 
there is Still a long way to take Singapore or Malaya. 

























































‘The hopes of all Malaya were aroused when Sir Shenton 
Thomas, Governor of the Straits Settlements declared on the 
20th. of December: “Singapore must hot fall, it shall not fall. 
We must protect every inch of ground towards the great task 
that lies anead of us, knowing as we can know for certain, that 
ultimate victory will be ours.” 


Later, when almost three-quarters of the Peninsula had 
been lost, Major-Gen. Gordon Bennett, C-in-C of the Australian 
Forces in Malaya, announced: “The situation is well in hand 
and our forces have taken their stand behind a strong line. We 
have now reorganised our formations and shall attack to recover 
lost terrain.” 


Up to the last moment hopes were still alive. The 
British, the Straits-Chinese, and the Government employees pin- 
ned their faith on the British. Something miraculous might 
turn up! Towards the end of the Malaya Campaign several 
convoys arrived in Singapore with troops and some Hurricane- 
fighters. Hopes rose, but hopes fell again when it was learned 
that there was a shortage of pilots. Morever, the Seletar air- 
base had become untenable. Finally, the defenders of Malaya 
realised that they were stranded and doomed. There was no 
fighting chance to retrieve what was lost, once they were bottled 
up in Singapore. The Japanese bombed the city just as they 
liked. They conducted land operations from observation "planes 
and towards the end, it mattered little whether air-raid sirens 
sounded or not. There was no meaning in sacrificing more 
lives both of the military and the civilian population. There 
Was no meaning in seeing the besieged city of Singapore battered 
and reduced to ashes. That was why Singapore surrendered 


unconditionally, It was a military necessity. It was also a 
humane necessity. 





The eighth contributory cause towards British defeat wa: 
underestimation of the Japanese. Their Army, Navy, and Air 


Force were not taken ously. The Allies never thought that 
Japan dared take the i lative in starti Hlities ; bat i 
should be given where Tue ae in starting hostilities; but credit 





Japanese soldier: ‘ 
disciplined, and ca es tough, death-defying, loyal, well- 


to any sort of climate or terrain. Ac- 

cording to the demands of the moment, they might have to scale 
She ‘© squirm in mud, to wade through swamps and rivers, to 
wrieg FRuoeh dense bushes, to climb cliffs, and to cross ravines, 
ee ve proved their prowess in jungle warfare, and are 
ors in surprise attacks and lightning skirmishee, "Whee 
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ollun 
Phey have no Loud provler 


reronn GUT HELE 


ter of routine. 
js a matter ot they core 
























































ever eunbeeih be 

yrink whatever There their corupiity canleelt © 

> not worried Were Tess sannply cooker, C0) 

va bit of sh they carry He oul to Ut / 

sat, ofticers and mien EVE CVATy 

Sapien smplistiment of Lut ml ee 

Metheaccomphshaent of Lat wilai 
ay are quick and decisive, anil Wop 

hae Japanese ollie 
ace » Fire aa d i ond 
hen faced neers HST muagiess. Japanese ollenti 
ees daring to t they don't ce them. wiingne 
their men into s drilled into ety i sa eter posted 
for their . ts and at th ns 
ie for thei ed moments and é r thelr 
to die fo pat unexpected moments nda unisation, and Welt 
s. They in excellent coordination. 

Ba, and, arid Nnanese soldier is his capacity to 
jeading eh : sitary discipline is among the 
ead. - <i r Ji 'y is ba bs 
obey unto death, tor eae not claimed that Japanese soldier 


strictest in the world. 
are the best in t 
toughest and the fi 


are certainly among the 


of the Japanese 
A n Malaya, were 
eared to be disunited in spirit and 
* complained that they were let down 
Tommi retaliated that “the men 
irk and equally disappointing. The 
of B: air-support, and the 
Australian successes which were 
s, many were alleged to be 

ion by fifth columnists 
2 There scemed to be no such 
ommand of the Malayan Defence 
Forces, and e acted with promptness and 
oneness of purp' , the Australians, and the Indians 
were grousing over one thing or another and still haggling about 
seniority and priority. Except for brief but fierce engagements 
at the Jitra Line, at Kota Bahru, at Kuala Dipang, at the Slim 
River, at Muar, at Endau, at K and lastly at Bukit Timah, 
there Were no real battl y of military chronicle. There 
18 no desire to belittle the gallant defenders of Malaya, It would 
appear that they were let down by a set of circumstances whieh 
indicated that irreparable bungling had occurred in high places 
in the Colonial Office, in the British War Cabinet, and in the 


iperial Defence Council during the e: ely crue 
Dior to the Janene dur # the extremely crucial montha, 


fighting spit 
shaky and insiy 





by the British, 
from down und 
“Anzaes” cursed at t 











thing as a Un 





















The net result of ese ¢ 
of morale, TRE malta ae caures wan the gawy eraokeup 


thorities concentrated on ruling 
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arrangements for “strategie withdrawals”; Government machi- 
nery tell out of gear, leaving local officials to carry on as best 
they could; the Police were without leadership; the civilians 
were terrified like chickens left to the mercy of the sWooping 
eagle. 


Malaya had never before tasted modern war. Therefore. 
when bombs exploded demolishing buildings and throwing about 
gruesome corpses, when victims had bodies sawn in two by 
machinegun-strating, when human intestines were strewn about 
and blood lay in pools in the streets, civilian courage just 
snapped. Added to the fear of bodily injury was the greater 
fear of moral injury, for stories of rape had travelled fast. So 
people disappeared from the towns and the villages, and when 
they left, civic dislocation was complete. 


This attempt to study the causes which led to th i 
defeat of the British in Malaya, is not meant to minimise "tie 
per vemeneioe Japanese arms; nor is it meant to make excuses 
or the British. Any intelligent person would wa’ 
how such a phenomenon occurred. aera 


The easy capture of Malaya, directly contrib 
equally quick conquest of Borneo, Colebes, Java, Phas ad = 
Panes) and Burma. The complete subjugation of South 
nies Asia within six months, by Japan alone, unaided by active 
allies, might be worthy of record as a great military achievement, 


although tarnished by the f rgi 
Teer pees ‘oul and unforgivable attack on Pearl 


To sum up, the British wer 
(in spite of having watch Se eee unten 
ee ss by step, the trend of Japanese 


Gynamie action, military darin, 
fifth column propaganda, a 
organisation. 


orn of cold brutality, thorough 
and success in causing wholesale dis- 


5B 
CHAPTER IL 
RAPE. 


RAPE is a touchy subject, but War without rape is as impossible 
as fire without smoke. It would be sheer prudery to 
avoid it. 


There is as yet no direct documentation of facts. 

what one has seen and heard, what personal friends tell one 
another, what travellers from di ent parts of the country tell 
one another, what one’s relatives and the relatives’ relatives tell 
one another—it is from the sum total of all this oral legacy, 
carried irom mouth to mouth on hush-hush terms, that the story 
of rape in Malaya can gradually be pieced together. It is not 
a complete picture, but it has the correct atmosphere, and atmos- 
phere is the thing. 






It is 








There was rape throuzhout Malaya in all places traversed 
by the military. Only the extent of rape varied in different 
places according to circumstances. It was alleged that even 
before the entry of Japanese troo) pe had already been com- 
mitted by stray patrols of retreating Australian and Indian 
soldiers. They were somehow separated from their main bodies, 
being temporarily isolated by sudden forced retreats through 
unfamiliar mining lands and semi-jungles. Bewildered, con- 
fused, and without proper leadership, discipline among them went 
to pieces. Unfortunate women here and there fell victims to 
these disorganised troops, who at the time of the outrages were 
soaked with strong drink. The menace from them, fortunately, 
was a passing evil like the passage of a breath of ill-wind. 











More atrocious was the raping by armed gang-robbers, 
consisting of Chinese, Malays, and Indians. Concurrently with 
the advance of the Japanese, they took advantage of the chaos, 
and whenever opportunities were available they combined robbing 
with the raping of defenceless women and girls. Reports of 
such activities were mostly from isolated areas throughout the 
mainland. 


But most terrifying was raping by Japanese soldiery. 
The first wave of Sane Ey Japanese first-liners started in the 
north following their break-through of the British defences. In 
successive waves the suicide-squads infiltrated through fhe 
Peninsula everywhere wreaking disruption, despoliation, an 
desecration. 
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Generally, they discarded Indian women, especialiy {), 
of the coolie-types. However, even these did not entirely A thos 
In the fastnesses of rubber estates when choice was out of 3° 
question and passions were irrepressible, rape against Cuqt"® 
coolie-women had taken place. The Japanese hordes swe, sire 
the most unexpected places, and took by complete surprise pow’ 
folk and kampong-foik who had sought retuge in isolated Go 
nines, in secondary jungles, in caves, and in mountain retrese, 
Even Chinese nuns and temple priestesses were not spared 1 




















Both in daylight and under cover of darknes: 
2 a r larkness, the Japanes 
made their swoops tor women. When younger women patos 
available, the older ones were not safe. Jountless wars the 
struggles put up by menfolk to protect wives, daughters ae 
sisters, but resistance, no matter how slight, w epee 
y Henaver there was the slightest r { 
old, were immediately bayonetted or slau: red i 
ay et edi ightered in 
Se ore ay vere pound up and forced to witness hep 
A rated on their own wo at Ww. ‘Dri 
estate womentolk. That was the price 












Women who ran away from tow: 
; : Z ‘owns were more in dang 
pe pesinanl woe who remained. But the mistake Sees be 
mee, a Bish family that evacuated to the out-of-the-way 
oe io nee ae were hundreds of families that 
Bene eas ese mauraders for rapine, as if pro- 


Countless were the stori 
of hair-breadth esca Taare 
r scapes. In one place, a lar; 2 v 
Tie ee hiding in lallang thicket TIE aes 
Tn hee manese search-party was heard approachin; het 
: ight have seen women about that locality in the 


ea ve been directed t) i 
step aed Nita spread out and were cite ona ie 
With their swords, os with fey moves alone, they slashed about 
another from tinge th bayonet-fixed rifles, ealling out to on 
One or two of these t time to judge distances and di cen 
swish mane lene se peaesircken, women positively eae 
0 the earth! If only above their heads as they Is 
eal ! ly one of thi 's they lay stuck 
identally struck, what a tragedy there Layne eo pie 
Th een. 


here were may i idi 
a ny stori 

x peat yee ee Knowing cone 
dogs, they slithered A re tase 


ll parts of the country 


g-parties saved in time b; 
ighbourhood and judging 


way to safety in ede aot the 
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if guided by supernatural premonitions 
place, and each time escaped from 
y a day or two, and sometimes by only 

agic times when hiding-place 
babies crying at the mo 
alas, were the whims and 


ome families, 
ated from place to 
ti 

















were revealed by 
untimely moment: 
decrees of Fate. 


When the Japanese occupied a town, the fate of the in- 
habitants depended upon the type of officers in charge. If they 
were disciplinarians then there was quicker restoration of order. 
then, ig could not be avoided, although reduced to a 
minimum. Many homes were saved from molestation by 
“Special Protection Certificates” given them by Army. officers 
“for services rendered”. The “services” might be the “gift” of 
a car, or the extension of some form of hospitality to the officers. 
Yet. in spite of these protection-certificates, signed and sealed 
by their commanders, soldiers consumed by lust, flouted orders 
at the risk of their lives. 











In places where officers were as lustful as their men, raving 
was general. The story is about the same everywhere with local 


variations. Take a typical illustration. 


The scene might be anywhere in one of the newly-occupied 
nlaces. There is a party of soldiers and officers mischief-bent. 
They start their search for women from the outskirts, scouring 
isolated farms and countryside dwellings. They go about on the 
pretext of searchine for firearms and bad-hats; or thev ask for 
food and drink. They study their surroundings. They make 
note of all the places where they saw women and girls. Some- 
times, they stumble across these women hiding in bushes and 
thickets, but the soldiers pretend not to have seen them. ‘hen, 
at nightfall, the soldiers make a sudden raid, combing all those 


places. 





Country-people, at night, have heard frightful commotions 
in the elcHioueioal of their dwellings, but guessing the evil 
portents of those sounds, even the bravest dared not, venture out 
of doors to investivate. For what could such frightful aa) 
of men, yelling like enraged animals, intermingled with the 
shrieks and frenzied cries of female voices mean, but just pone 
thing—rane ? _ It was not until next dawn, in the cold mints i in 
light of breaking day. that they discover, amon the ie! eS, 
motionless, dishevelled, naked and mutilated bodies, and torn 
blood-stained garments—irrefutable testimonies of rape 
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To this day, people living in the rural distri % 
outrages of rape had occurred, claim that in the stile? 
midnight they often hear eerie, human sounds like dssq°! 
moaning and wailing, wafted along by ghostly breezes, “ttt 
say the spirits of the dead are erying for pacification. ey 






When it comes to towns and villages, the soldier 
their time about it. Usually at night, they descend upom howe” 
and private homes, search for human pr But the people 





ng f 
already warned of Japanese designs, took all sorts r i 

to hide their womenfolk. They hide them in conceal eee 
ceilings, in private cellars, in improvised underground rome? 
large chests, in dug-outs in the backyard, in fowl-houses, in tock 
houses, in garazes, in bathrooms, under staircases, in closets ood 
in latrines. Sometimes, the best-planned ruses are uncowen 
sometimes, the crudest last-minute expedient saved mane 
maiden, Quick-thinking women saved themselves by all sexta 
of disguises that made them ugly and repulsive. ees 




















But, when women were found, thi 
put, id, the conse SW 
Blnsys serious. The menfolk who had denied that there were 
onan in the house were kicked, boxed, slapped, and sometime: 
een even out. The house becomes a place at 
. us ta ypi vhit 
Soa Mayoees example, which could have oc- 


Soldiers have discovered wo i 
> s men and iding i 
yee ae Hee The menfolk have beat Metlbie ee ain 
Hatt ouraiyeel nn to come down at once ! Naturally, Tein ; 
io time, “They itt fear they do not stir. ‘The soldiers’ waste 
aa tae tee down one by one. Hystericall the 
eee ily the young girls, shriek and wail and “i L 
s eir knees, and start to worship the soldiers They 


implore for mercy: “To) 

fn r i, yolong-lah ! Tolong-lah !” 

Torey Eso their knees, bowing and an Mb setae fers’ 
lake a ees, Be ie ‘shipping the soldiers. 


useless waste of time: e soldiers do not all i 
old and the uglier ones pene separate the women. The 
toliers are ites eee mene ot the girls avaliable The 
They start to See is very cruel, ; Thet = a Meey 

in Fa ee tuENs. tis nothing to thers that 
sa et fle us a ede the di 
Who kick or struggle ee until they scream of ae ee 


moe brutally pi; 
Mater they hal satined thoi a U2 804, subdued 
: , they leave, 
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The victims lie prostrate and motionless. Some are dead. Some 
are alive, but mutilated, and breathing faintly, Blood is all over 
the floor. The older women, cowed with shame, quickly dress 
up the victims. They do everything possible to revive those that 
still breathe, all the while, comforting and consoling them with 
tender words. After they had checked up on the dead and the 
living, the whole house breaks forth with wailing and moaning. 
‘As they realise more and more what actually has happened, des- 
pair increases and the wailing heightens. Misery is poured out 
from the depths of anguish. ‘The whole neighbourhood hears the 
cries of souls in pain, and knows what has transpired ! 














Menfolk return, see the defilement and the carnage, and 
swear vengeance eternal. 


There were instances of the greatest heroism. Mothers 
and wives, forgetting all danger and fear in the heat of excite- 
ment, had in the act of shielding loved ones, resisted soldi 
‘As resistance was never tolerated, they were simply dragged out- 
side by the hair and bayonetted ‘without more ado. Life was 


very cheap then. 









There were many instances of husbands and wives choos- 
ing death together rather than submit to Japanese lust. There 
were instances of brothers sacrificing themselves in an attempt 
to save sisters. There were women and girls who jumped down 
from buildings rather than submit to Japanese bestiality. 


The most horrible stories of rape and massacre come from 
Johore. Villages and towns within a twenty-five mile radius of 
Johore Bahru were subjected to the worst attacks. ‘Thousands 
of Chinese and Eurasian women and girls in that area, fell 
victims to rape and mutilation. It was alleged that the Malays 
in Johore had inveigled the Japanese to believe that the Chinese 
and the Eurasians were absolutely pro-British and that they had 
co-operated and harboured British and Australian soldiers. The 
Japanese accepted the poisonous propaganda, and went for the 
Chinese and Eurasians. Whole villages were rounded up, and 
whole communities of Chinese and Eurasians were first ravage 
and then massacred. There were instances where Japanese 
soldiers, after satisfying themselves, ordered male relatives of 
the victims to commit the sacrilege on their own womenfolk under 
pain of death. So warped, so insidious, and so devilish was the 


Japanese idea of revenge ! 


There is a legend of a certain village 
certain families defied the Japanese demand for women. 


in Johore where 
Open 

















ance. It amounted to a challenge 





fefia w t 
fo mailita y. For such an insult there was but one 
punishment—death. But the men and women of those families 
nish fraid, ‘They preferred death to dishonour. The 





tary promptly acted. The families were marched out a s 
stance il On such occasions the Japanese en- 
courage people to witness their “acts of chastisement”. Three 
machine-guns were placed in position, and the men, women, and 
children were arranged to face the guns. The children did not 
know that they had to die; but the men and women were brave 
and resolute. There was a grandiosity in the solemnity of those 
last few moments. It was reflected in the attitude and count- 
enances of the men and women who were about to die for their 
honour, The air reverberated with the rat-tat-tat of machine- 
quns—they fell. Not even a child escaped the enfilading fire. 
Some witnesses of this slaughter aver that for weeks after, they 
still heard the rat-tat-tat of guns in their dreams ! 















Jn most of the large towns. vounr women and girls were 
rounded up and kent in certain buildings “for military use”. The 
first choice went to officers, and the rank-and-file had the rest. 
Mony of these unfortunates were later transferred to proper 
military-brothels which were established,in every town where a 
garrison was stationed. 


In Singapore, three days after its fall. the whole Chinese 
population was segrecated into “concentration-camps” for the 
purposes of sortine out anti-Japanese elements. Incidentally the 
Japanese also sorted out vang women and girls from the masse: 
Any woman who attracted them was singled out. The prettiest 
nes were sorted and nacked into officers’ cars. The rest were 
loaded into army-lorries and driven away. Every woman of 
reasonably eood phvsique and appreciable looks ran the gaunt- 
Jet of lustfvl scrutiny. with the result that thousands upon 
thonsands of women and girls in Singapore were simply lost 
withont trace. Only cabaret-sirls, waitresses, and sing-song 
girls slowly found their way back to town. 











One of the most unhappy features of the rape of Malaya 
was the dissemination of venereal diseases among rape victims 
from respectable families. Many unfortunate women and girls, 
fearing publicity and shame, failed to get proper medical treat- 
ment in time, and later, their injuries developed into cancer. 


However, it was only durin i 
: it i that b ent 
period before the “change over”, that all SE she ae 


By the time Japanese garrisons were allocated to districts, the 





tempo of large: 
vincial Governor 
between. 


ale raping had subsided, and by the time Pro- 
were set up, reports of rape were few and far 








In justice to the Japanese, it must be mentioned that ther 
were instances of the strictest military discipline imposed upon 
soldiers who had committed r: ven officers guilty of the 
offence were summarily shot! The rape which occurred in 
falaya could have occurred in any other part of the world, Rape 
is rape—only, one is apt to wonder if there is anything like 
Japanese rape. 









a 


Such is the picture of rape in Malaya. It is indistinet and 
hazy. Only the outlines are traceable in dim light and the 
details are shrouded in dark shades. — Good that it be so, for 
should the light of Truth beat fully upon the canvas, how much 
more gruesome and beastly the scene could be. 
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CHAPTER Il. 
LOOTING AND ROBBERY. 


MALAYA, during the period between the frantic evacuation 
and the occupation by Japanese forces, was the 








The subject is considered as 2 whole, since the causes that 
led to the disruption of towns, the conditions favouring looting, 
the mob-psychology and the methods of the looters, were about 
the same everywhere, with variations according to different cir- 
cumstances. 











Perak was the most badly affected of the States; Kinta 
was the scene of the largest activities; and of towns, Ipoh and 
Johore Bahru were the worst sufferer: 





Penang, which was bombed more seriously than any of 
the inland towns, saw a limited measure of looting in and around 
the damaged areas. But, the looting could have been worse, had 
it not been for the Local Defence and Volunteer Forces, compris- 
ing mostly Straits-Chinese. who staved back to maintain order. 
At the first shock of turmoil they were temporarily disorganised, 
but they quickly rallied and kept order as best they could up to 
the time of the handing over to the Japanese. 














, Singapore, unquestionably the most bombed and shelléd 
area in Malava, had its quota of rioting and looting. ‘There again, 
matters could have heen infinitely worse had it not been for the 
presence of the British military, the Police, and the various Local 
He ence Bodies. The greatest amount of looting of private 
lomes and residential quarters in Singapore, took place in the 


few days when the whole Chi: p k 
‘, i le Chines it ror “ 4 
tion-camps”, inese population were in “concentra: 












Only small towns and villaye: i 
ms a aves which happened to be out 
fever ot the mi itary, whether of the British BE of the 
» and whose inhabitants had not bolted, eseaped looting. 





Evacuation of towns although unive 


time complete, Thi 
‘ te. ere were remng 
either of choice or necessity. There teen? 





1, was never at any 
remained in towns 


; There w 

He ; ere the owners of movable 
Properties and stores and their sevoted coolies who were deter- 
ete there were those who had 
a ago relations to run to, no means 
rations for evacuation, therefore, 


mined to stand by their 
no worldly goods of any sear 
to make the necessary prep: 
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people who felt they had nothing to lose by 
nothing to gain by running aw Of this group were the 
ticksha-pullers, the Indian bullock-carters, the Punjabi jagas, the 
vagabonds, the pedlars, and the beggars. These were the people 
who were the first looters. 





aying behind, and 





In many upcountry towns, a strange quasi-looting had 
taken place even before the withdrawal of the British. What 


is the explanation of this anomaly ? 








After the fall of Penang with its immediate repercussions 
on the military and the civil authorities, the ‘scorched earth 
policy” was mooted. The idea was to retard the advance of the 
Japanese, at any rate, to minimise their material advantages. 
Because instructions were worded in ambiguity, local com- 
mancers and civil authorities gave them different interpretations, 
It all depended on the temperament and the nervous make-up of 
the officer-in-charge, 








In certain places, Government rice-godowns* were ordered 
to be “destroyed”; but the local authority felt that if the object 
was to prevent the rice from falling into Japanese hands, then 
opening the godowns to the public would fulfil the same purpose. 
Accordingly, many rice-stores were thrown open to the public, 
and thousands of bags of rice were carried away by people who 
took the trouble. A notable instance was the opening of the 
gieantie Government and private godowns at Tanjong Pagar 
Wharves at Singapore, a few days before the fall. 


There were also many instances where stores of petroleum 
and lubrication oils were “destroyed” by puncturing drums, tins, 
and tanks to drain the contents into norous earth. vAt the same 
time the public were allowed to “help themselves”. In Singa- 
pore, the great store of the Asiatic Petroleum Company was 
opened to the public. and for two whole days before the ee 
render, people could be seen streaming in and out of the Fiat 
warehouse carryine away ceaselessly drums and drums of oil 
computed at several hundreds of thousands of gallons! 





Upcountry, British soldiers threw open European firms 
and eyavehipunes eontainints general merchandise to Ey publi, 
before setting fire to the buildings. Many large ey‘ UH 
stocked with thousands of bicycles and spare-parts ne yates 
to prevent the goods falling into Japanese hands. 
were employing cycle-corps to great advantage. 


i ‘ions. 
Huge warchouses usually near wharves, docks, and railway stati 
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Certain sections of the British soldiery when instructed 
“to destroy whatever could be of value to the enemy” felt. that 
such instructions included goldsmiths’ and jewellers’ shops, 
Thus many upcountry Chinese and Ceylonese establishments were 
broken into, and valuables were removed quicker than it takes 
time to tell. 


Liquor and wine shops were also opened by soldiers who 
felt that liquors should not be left behind to increase the savagery 
of the Japanese. The public helped themselves after the depar- 
ture of the soldiers. a 


So much for quasi-looting. 


When it came to looting proper, conditions were ideal. 
The Police had deserted their pos Shops and _ residential 
houses that were bombed lay open, and adjacent buildings had 
doors, windows, and frontages flung agape by the force of the 
explosions. The military, as already described, had wittingly or 
unwittingly lent a hand. Furthermore, Australian and Indian 
soldiers, separated from their companies, and driven by hunger 
or the desire for drink. tobacco, cigarettes, or matches, had 
broken into provisioners’ shops, and had left them ajar. 





.__,,,. The spoils of war lying helter-skelter were altogether too 
inviting ! 


The first shops to be stripped clean were provision and 
sundry-goods shops. The scenes of looting were bewildering. 
Looters scurried in and out, struggling with boxes and boxes of 
Jam, biscuits, milk, bottled-foods, canned-foods, cigarettes, and 
Bisiaver they could lay their hands on. Some were struggling 
Me bags of rice and sugar, while others crammed all sorts of 
food-stuff's into sacks, flour-bags, and gunny-bags.* 


Some looters worked individual i 
ly, but most of them in 
ee eee pace grew hot, they worked in organised gangs. 
xf eae met spread like wild fire, and people who had evacuated 
istances from towns, swarmed in like scavenging ants. 


Government rice-godowns, customs warehouses, and large 
till intact, were soon depleted ! 
flour, condensed milk, wines, 
Yes of light engineering and 
Is to paints and what-not, were re- 
. y day and by night ! 

__ “Hute bags used for sacking rice, sugar, salt, ete, 


European godowns which 

Incaleulable quantities cf tee 4 
liquors, canvas, cloths, and all’ t 
mining requisites from nail 
moved with ceaseless activity b; 
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Government and estate medical stores, bicycle and motor 
firms, pawnshops, Jewellery shops, rts-shops, radio and 
electric shops, snoemakers, printers, st and all types of 
offices were hectically stripped of goods, fittings, and trade 
paraphernalia. 





Residential quarters were emptied of furniture, clothes, 
crockery, safes, and other valuables. All aimeirahs*, cup- 
boaras, and safes left behind, were either broken ‘up or 
depleted of contents. Even churches were looted of silver, 
fittmgs, benches, Bibles, and hymnais. thorough was the 
despoliation that a very small percentage of evacuees returned to 
see their homes unmolested. Unly houses and offices which were 
extra-barricaded or guarded by armed inmates, escaped the sack. 











In many upcountry towns, Indian policemen, of the tribe 
of the Sikhs* and Pathans*, collaborated with their countrymen, 
the jagas* and the bullock-carters, in grandscale looting. With 
the absence of better transport, bullock-carts were admirably 
suitable. Armed with rifles and shot-guns, these “policemen” 
stood guard at the entrances of clothiers and provisioners. They 
drove off rival gangs of Chinese and mixed looters, but upon the 
arrival of their countrymen with bullock-carts, they enthusiasti- 
cally assisted in loading up the carts with all sorts of fabrics, 
piece goods, toilet articles, and provisions. Having “lifted” the 
shops, these “policemen” even escorted the creaking and squeak- 
ing bullock-carts to the hideouts of the looters. 


There were many inter-racial clashes between the looters 
resulting in broken heads, much spilling of blood, and many 
deaths. 


There were also countless instances of looters looting looters. 
Those who had no ready conveyance would pile up their booty on 
five-foot-ways, or on the roadsides; but while they rushed into 
the shops for further hauls, others would come along and snatch 
up what were piled. Then there were looters, who while carrying 
or wheel-barrowing away a load of say sardines or milk, would be 
told that there were more valuable things to be got “just a few 
blocks away”. Their greed tickled, they would lay aside what 
they were carrying, and rush like mad to the places indicated. 
More often than not, they would be too late, or the compen 
too hot—then rushing back to the place where they sad nat 
deposited their discarded loot, would find that that too had gone ! 


*See glossary. 
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In upcountry districts there were several waves of looters, 
Mining coolies, labourers, and farmers hastened into the towns 
armed with axes, paran, and extempore spears. Others 
ransacked deserted tin-mines and kongsi-houses*, and removed 
whatever they could carry away. 











The visitations of looters were like the vis 
human locusts ! 


tations of 


Many otherwise honest citizens, turned looters, on dis 
covering upon their return that all their belongings had gone. 
Somebody had filched their belongings, and it did not hurt their 
conscience to take somebody else’s. It was a time of hard, 
common-sense. It was nota time for Sunday School principles. 


and establishments, attention 
was paid to abandoned car ies, military trucks, and vans 
which gutted the highways ways. Gangs of mechanics 
quickly put “immobilised” vehicles into action, and what could not 
be started and driven away, were soon stripped of tyres, tubes, 
meal dynamos, batteries, headlamps, and drained of oil and 
petrol. 





After the looting of hous\ 
I 









By 4 mere twist of Fate, the fortunes of war were such, 
that the rich became poor, and the poor rich. Labourers, jagas, 
and coolies who had never before tasted things better than salted 
fish, had stores of choice liquors, beer, condensed milk, corn- 
beef, pickles, oxtongues, butter, and cheese. In the hovels of 
mining and farm hands were furniture and fittings that had never 
been there before: expensive all and table clocks, multi-coloured 
table-cloths, foreign bed-spreads, Persian carpets, modern 
sitting-room Sets, cushioned sofas, modern beds, upholstered 
settees, refrigerators, electric fans, radios, glass-almeirahs, 

ressing-tables with mirrors, and foreign plate and crockery ! 











Intermingled with lootipg w i 
pg was robbery. TT! iti: in 

peeing Hels retreats had left behind quite x lot ates eh 
» pistols, revolvers, automatics, tommy-guns, rifles, machine- 
and countless rounds of am- 


guns, bayonets, hand-grenades, 
loned in all sorts of places: in 


munition. These were aband 
deserted camps, in half-destroyed armoured cars and trucks, in 
ere had been skirmishes. Coming 


ees of jungles where th 
capital of tie ee the Yrough-and-tough elements, made 
canes: , organised themselves into roving 


“See glossary, 





We deal first with the Chinese gangs as they were the 
largest in numbers, and created the most terrorism. They rob- 
bed mostly under cover of night, but where they were powerful 
enough, they robbed even during the day. Most of them wore 
masks or other disguises, and some masqueraded as Japanese 
soldiers. 











It was common knowledge that the 
off classes had evacuated to the country, 
and hill-resorts, like Cameron High 
Certain gangs took the trouble to investigate the movements of 
the wealthy families, and traced thern to their hide-outs, It 
was the argument of the robbers that if people could afford to 
evacuate, it clearly proved that they were people of means; 
therefore, they must have about them money, jewels, gold, and 
precious stones. 





rich and the better. 
ide, to estate: i 
nds and Fraser’ 



































Before attacking any specified party, every detail con- 
cerning them had previously been studied—their financial 
standing; the number of males in the party capable of resist- 
ance; whether neighbouring ailable or not, and 
what the strength of the neighbours was. Even robbers had 
their own intelligence service ! 












The usual procedure was to cordon off the area to be 
robbed, and to close in slowly on all sides. A few shots would 
be fired into the air or at the roof of the dwelling to frighten the 
inmates. There were very few instances of resistance; but 
where there was, it was é overcome, and then the 
vengeance of the robbers was terrible. As a rule, after the 
firing of the stray shots, the inmates would quickly open the 
main door of the house. After entry, the robbers would tie up 
the menfolk, sparing only the a ‘Then they would question 
the trembling womenfolk, and demand gold, money, and jewellery. 
They make it clear that they have no time to waste. They Have 
no desire to hurt or to kill anyone—but what they want mus! 
be produced pronto ! They have no time to listen to tall stories. 





















ed. 





ed to their satis- 


y or jewellery were produc i 
When money or jewellery y were not satis- 


faction, no harm befell anyone. But when the; 
fied, and had cause to suspect that the inmates of the house vere 
“not playing fair’, then the women would be ee me 
searched. There was much indignity about it, but i eas 
be helped—sarongs, trousers, cloth-belts, petticoat 4 aS 
garments, and inside pockets would be rifled Te vise eae 
out, Coiffures would be unruffled, and mouths opt 
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examined. Rice-jars and rice-sacks would be emptied; pillows 
Fipped open; wall-crevices pried into; and all drawers anq 
cupboards searched to the bottom. When that yielded * 
renilts, the victims would be given “one final chance” to reveal 
the hiding places of the valuables. When the final warning was 
still unsuccessful, then torture was forthwith administered the 
menfolk ! 





The methods of torture were as varied as they were 
barbaric. Some victims had faces or ears cut; some were 
slashed in the fleshy parts of the buttocks or thighs; some had 
fingers burned or clamped; and some were clouted with rifle- 
butts. There were reports of victims burnt with lighted jo: 
sticks; some were put into gunny-sacks, submerged in water, 
taken up, and submerged again. All these atrocities were to 
play on feminine psychology. Usually, after the first few yells 
of pain, women who could not bear to see their loved ones 
tortured, would readily reveal the hiding places of money or 
Jewels. 














Such tactics rarely failed. There were unfor 
people, who although they had delivered up icerihinwtnanttien 
possessed, were yet subjected to tortures, due to suspicion of 
isi petavicur It was only after the most solemn oaths, 
uate in the names of all the gods they knew, that they were 
able to convince the robbers that they had given up everything ! 





The second category of robb ji 
nd ers consisted of Indi: 
mae op of Punjabis, Pathans, bullock-carters, jaan ad'alleg” 
eal, a tem deserters from the army. They were armed with 
Beane A ae crow-bars, and axes. They also 
les, passing thi i $ 5 
They attacked isolated EN eee pea 


A third cate; ; 
made up mostly ay of robbers consisted of Malays, allegedly 


an ib ice and Volunteer deserters, ex- ives, 
pacanatmPong-dweller. They had rifles, shotguns ties aad 
(saint eee ley organised themselves for the protection 
Malay kampon “ and kampong-properties; but after a few 
Bata Sennen os homesteads had been robbed, th llied 
pillaged. ‘Those were danse {ot of damage. ‘They killed and 
swift revenge hes ave of reckless bloodshed when mei took 
demarcation betwee rae opportunity occurred. The Tit of 
to draw. " brigandage and feud-fighis was difficult 
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Yet another category, consisted of “ 

They were desperadoes and hooligans of variou 
also had a spy system, and they combed the 
vich. ‘They were the most destructive to furniture, They 
broke open safes by chiselling or hammering away the hinges; 
they tore open wall-panels; they ripped up ceilings, cushions, 
and upholstery. They dug up gardens and floors, and unearthed 
buried treasures. They seemed to know where the private 
yaults were, so much so, it was suspected that ex-employees 
were among the robbers. 































Fortunately, the terrorism of the robbers was shortlived. 
As the Japanese forces of occupation moved in, robbery moved 
out of the orbit of military surveillance. Japanese treatment 
Gf robbers was summary and exemplary, There were public 
executions of condemned robbers and their heads were displayed 
on pikes in market-places and on bridges. | Si ch drastic action 
might be termed barbai but against robbers who practised 
brutality, it required a super-brut: ity to subdue them. After 
the public executions, robbery definitely diminished !_ Only off 
and on, from outlying districts would come in reports of out- 
lawry and brigandage. 


Mention must be made of Japanese first-time hordes who 
also committed individual looting and daylight robbery. 





















Upon their entry into a village or town, they searched 
whomsoever they came across, and people were “relieved” of 
money, rings, pocket-watches, wristlet-watches, fountain-pens, 
cigarette-cases, and whatever caught the fancy of the greedy 
savages. There were people known to have been divested of 
shirts and trousers which they were then wearing ! Hundreds 
of people were robbed of their bicycles. 


Also, Japanese soldiers entered houses, opened up private 
lockers and drawers and helped themselves to money, jewellery, 
and other valuables. No one dared to resist or to protest. 


This type of outrage, however, ceased as soon as garri- 
sons were established in the district. 


A : ft 
To this day, people who went through the horrors 0 
evacuation, claim that hunger, privations, sleepless ne 
mosquito-bites, and fear of rape, were nothing compared to 


M i : axtory Japanese first-liners, struck 
error which robbers and pre 'y lapsncte uae cae 





i = ictims 
into their hearts. Some victn to escape from the Japanese, 


unlucky stars and said: “In trying to e a 
we jumped from the frying pan right into the fire ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WASTE. 


Tus chapter is not meant to provoke an academic controvers 

over the definition of Waste. It is meant to inform the 
reader of the condition of Malaya following the cease-tire on 
February 15th., 1942. zi 


The Malayan scene then was one of squalor, debris, and 
destruction everywhere. “Even the atmosphere stank of earrion 
and rot, . 








In Singapore, the s! were dulled for a few days by 
immense columns of thick, dark smoke, ing eae ae 
gigantic oil storages which had been set ablaze by the British, 


These kept on burning for over a month after the Japanese oc- 
eupation ! 





Through the “scorched earth policy”, tens of millio f 
gallons of petrol, aviation spirit, and lubrication oils, had been 
set ablaze or drained into the earth. Docks, wharves, ware- 
houses, port facilities, military installations, and idle sea-craft 
all over Malaya had been destroyed. Upcountry European firms 
dealing in general merchandise were burned by retreating 
poMaieres Most of the rubber-stores and most of the dredges 
eneing to Europeans had been voluntarily destroyed. In 
many, Deen had been dumped into mining-pools and 
ee a enang, the European communities destroyed or 

a ilised” their cars, before they evacuated. From Perak 
fe wards, bicycle-firms were set on fire by sold: The Perak 
‘iver Hydro-Electrie Plant was partially demolished; so were 


all important railw; is : 
Penang to Johore By end trunk-road bridges, all the way from 

















Waste commit is 
godowns, rice bags ee by looters was colossal. At rice- 


the quality of the rice mpbed open so that looters could see 


h . They wanted to be sur id 
pe poe iit See a result, the Hie Se tt 
pled, and rotting a, Ree several feet deep with dirty, tram- 


0 piled ceiling-hi, i 

aut Oe eae ees, and when bags fell cae eee aris 
HEC oes apen fee contents were flung all around 
dents occurred. Wail’ aes below, and many fatal acci- 





eines ad. WI rs carried out bi 
ice grains trickled out of the Pinca ees 
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the way from the godown to the waiting carts. The accumula- 
tion of these “droppings” was so tremendous that streets 
surrounding the rice-godowns were literally buried under rice, 
‘which was trod on, neglected, and left open to sun and rain, 
until they rotted ! 









In the pillage of provision shops, looters had broken 
countless bottles of liquid foo s, and they had wantonly 
punctured countless tins of provisions just to see their con- 
tents. What were discarded were thrown about, and cock- 
roaches, ants, flies, and rats fed on the contents. Looters had 
also recklessly broken showcases, glass-almeirahs, large recept- 
acle-bottles, and other paraphernalia. 





In dispensaries, drug stores, and government medical 
depots, the wastage was terrible. Valuable and irreplaceable 
drugs and medicines, laboratory instruments, and clinical ap- 
paratuses were just strewn about and trampled upon and 
damaged, Glass jars, glass tubes, and bottles were smashed. 
Cotton-wool, lint, and bandages were soaked with dirt. 


Waste by robbers consisted of the cracking open of safes, 
breaking up of furniture and steel trunks, opening up of ceilings, 
floors, and wall-panels. Perhaps out of spite, they broke or 
cracked enamelled-fittings, such as, wash-basins, baths, sinks, 
and shower-sprays. 


Japanese soldiers also committed waste by cutting up 
furniture for firewood. Wherever they quartered themselves, 
they chopped up tables, chairs, benches, cupboards, and stools, 
to cook their rice and to boil their tea. Whenever they came 
across books in English, they used them to start their cooking- 
fires. They committed vandalism by smashing up framed art 
masterpieces, sculpture, and pottery that adorned many homes. 
They also committed sacrilege by cutting up church carte 
for firewood, and burning or tearing up Bibles and henint Is. 
In many places, they wantonly hewed down whole coconut trees 
just to get a few nuts to quench their thirst. 


i f 

But most unforgivable, was waste caused by fear o 

persecution. Soon after the occupation by the Japanese ad 

tain military decrees were promulgated. One ser eine 

that looters should surrender all looted articles be a aa 
ties under pain of death. The Police conducted raids 


ical Japanese 
outskirts of towns and arrests were made. In typi ae 
fashion, a few of the big looters were PS wad Woe tei 


caused a pandemonium among 
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vels and hideouts. In Kinta, mining-pools which wer 
sre blgelauid serenn) became and veenae overnight | 
Immeasurable quantities of provisions and household-utiuitieg 
had been dumped into those pools. People who lived near rivers 
and streams tnrew their ill-gotten spoils into the waters. There 
were looters who buried canned muk, _ sardines, butter, 
jams, and other foodstuffs. There were others who 
radios, cycles, tyres, electric fans, motor 
cycles | Most of these things when excavated later, were tound 
to have been destroyed by ru: Many who had looted articles 
of furniture cut them up tor firewood. In towns, suddenly 
backlanes and riversides were splashed with discarded refriger- 
ators, radios, and bulky electrical goods which could not be 
conveniently carried away elsewhere. ‘nese were left tor many 


days in the open, and sun, rain, and weathering did their worst. 








cheese, 
buried 
machines, and motor. 











Another of those early decrees demanded that all pictures 
and photographs of King George VI and the Queen, and pictures 
of Chiang Kai Shek must be immediately destroyed. 


Mischief-mongers spread unfounded rumours that mili- 
tary search-parties would visit every house and dwelling to make 
stringent inspections. Should there be found any book, news- 
Paper, magazine, or periodical containing the slightest anti- 
Japanese sentiment, or the slightest pro-British or pro-Chung- 
king sentiment (let alone pictures of the King, the Queen, or 
Chiang Kai Shek), then, that alone would be sufficient to 
condemn the whole household! The result was a general panic. 
The Japanese, so far, had never failed to carry out their threats 
of head-chopping. Heads of families became excited; trades- 
men grew alarmed. ‘There were exaggerated rumours that 
Search-parties had started operations in certain places. What 
was the result of all this hub-bub ? The result was that every 
householder and every shopkeeper in every town, burnt almost 
everything that they could lay hands on that was printed in the 
English language. By this foolish incendiarism, thousands of 
first-class private libraries, thousands of tons of books, periodi- 
owe magazines, newspapers, including unused bales of imported 
uae eee eee and Monthlies, were sacrificed to the 

4 very small percentage of people ha nse 
and the courage to keep back a few of tinier aed 


Malaya could 


umerated, excepting the destructi re 
suance of the scorched earth Aas ee 


ill afford the wastage that had been en- 


ught about by the pur- 
It was inevitable that the 
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a a is le Peninsula would be 

wi e prolonged, and that this litt Penii uid be 

war would Ve imports could be expected. Foreign goods once 

isolanmmed were irreplaceable. The things. that were lost. by 

consiage could not be replenished, and substitutes which were 

Was ae rently made as “replacements” simply meant the eating up 
st ) 
of reserves. 









w career with serious 





lalaya, therefore, started its ne’ a serious 
is; icine st and foremost there was Fear, the nerves of 
the people having been shattered; then, there was exploitation 
ne ee aychicloxy by people who were determined to make hay 
nf mob-Ps) 
while the Japanese Sun shone. 





turned out to be a Blessing in disg is 
r r apanese Admini: 
* it also meant a bad start for the Japanese J 
toe ae eainated towards shortage of essential sometoal ke 
which led to Black Markets, which in turn led to all sorts of ev 
which are described in the chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PSEUDO-ABUNDANCE. 


R one or two weeks following the occupation by the Japanese 

Forces, there was throughout Malaya a brief spate of super- 
abundance of all sorts of foodstuffs and commodities. The story 
of this effervescent but transient abundance is about the same 
everywhere. Looters suddenly appeared with their booty, and 
they sold recklessly. Prices of looted goods, of course, varied in 
different places according to different conditions and circum- 
stances, 





But the cheapness of goods that could be obtained in 
certain towns in Kinta, was unrivalled by any other part of the 
Peninsula. The wares of the looters were displayed on roadsides, 
at the markets, and at all places where people would pass by. 





There were prolific assortments of foreign canned and 
bottled foodstuffs, European wines and liquors, and other table 
luxuries. There were all sorts of daily household utilities con- 
sisting of the best products from American, British, Australian, 
and European manufacturers. There were all sorts of foreign 
wearing materials, fabrics, and piece-goods, too multitudinous 
to be listed here. 





In some places were displayed patent medicines, electrical 
goods, office equipment, sewing-machines, and sports goods, all 
mingled together. 


Chinese, Malays, and Indians were calling buyers in 
bazaar-fashion, and the offers were incredibly cheap, for the 


looters were bent on changing their goods into cash as quickly 
as possible. 


The supreme irony was that at that time people were 


hesitant and reluctant to buy! The chief r 
e uy ! ‘eason was that money 
a Neen, People had either been robbed to the bone, or they 


ney deposited in banks which had ceased to function. 
Pe When people had ready cash, they pretended to have none! 
mes So undesirable to be known to have money. There were 
Bele jis felt it unwise to invest in questionable goods. ‘There 
others who Poet that troublous days were still around 
eae ee long there would be a repetition of rob- 


those days consider just Mieeas ee @niide# of the bargaingio’ 











PRIC 

Goo 
1st. grade Condensed Milk 
Sardines or Salmon 
Canterbury Biscuits 
Hennessey or E shaw 
Kiwi Boot Polish 
Opium oe 
Royal or Underwood 

able Typewriter _ 

Capstans or 555 Cigare 





















Remzrks of Public 





Pooh! Very dear. 


So dear? 


Who wants them? 


3 

IN KINTA. 

Unit Price 

Per tin 10 Dear! 
Per tin 10 Dear! 
Per tin 40 Still dear. 
Per bottle $ 1.00 Prohibit 
2 ozs, 

2 hoons 0 What? 
New 15.00 

Per tin 230 


Absurd request ! 


The times were so out of gear and conditions were so un- 





r U.S.A. ciga 
Colman’s mustard 
Dutch margarine 
Opium (quantity lots) 
Flint-stones fa 
Lux or Palmolive Soap 
Dr. West toothbrush 
Gossages Soap... 
Brilliantines (foreign) 
English razor-blades 
Manchester drills... 
Chinese or Indian cloth 
Large bath-towels  ... 
Chinese Face-towels 
Pyramids Handkerchies 
British or U.S.A. shirts 
Cobra or Kiwi Boot-polish 
British Cotton threads 
British or U.S.A. socks -.. 
Woollen slip-ons or Pullovers 
European felt-hats a 
Foreign Tooth-pastes 
Typewriter ribbons 
Typewriting paper 
U.S.A. or Conti 
Electrie bulbs 
Quinine Powders 
Siam rice, Ist. grade 
Austrelian flour... 
Singer sewing needles 
H.M.V. or Columbia needles 
Cod-Liver-Oil a, ee 
Aspro or Asprin tablets 
Atebrin 3 
Saccharine 























tal pone’ 























How sold 


4 doz, tins per case $4.00 
4 doz, tins per case 3.00 








v Ib. tin 20 
Ib. tin 10 
z. bottle 08 

per tin of 50 

per doz. '% Ib. tins 

per Ib. tin 


per 2 hoons tube 
per packet of 100 
per case 4 doz, 
each 

per case 20 bars 
per doz 

per pkt, of 5 

per bale 40 yds. 
per bale 40 yds. 
each 

e 

per doz. 

each : 
per doz. 2 oz. tins 
per doz. 

per pair 

each 

each 

per doz. 

per tin 

per ream 

per doz. 

assorted watts 
per Ib. 

per bag 180 kats. 
per bag 40 Ibs. 
per doz. 

per tin 

per 3% Ib. bot. 
per pkt. of 10 
per tin of 500 
per Ib. tin 








ttled that people lost their true pezspective of values. 
rry on our general survey: 


Let us 





per care 
per case 
per tin 

per tin 

per bot. 
per tin 

per doz. 
per tin 

per tube 
per pkt. 

per case 
ea. 

per case 
per doz, 
per pkt. 
per bale 
per bale 
ea, 
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The above are only representative examples and the list 
ean go on ad infinitum. It all goes to show what 
with a thousand dollars 
the knowledge of good 














The majority of looters who sold commodities with such 
abandon were mostly ignorant people who knew little or nothing 
of the value and uses of the goods they had plundered. Many 
rue to this day and cursed themselves a thousand times over for 
their rank stupidity in clearing off goods with such expedition 
and thoughtlessness. “If only we had consulted people” ; “If only 
we had some guts and had kept back the goods”: “If only we 
had sold slowly like that cunning fox so-and-so. ; “If only we 
knew that things would turn out like this (when stung by in- 
flation later on)” —If——if —if—. It was too late to rue. 




















While the average Malayan families were not in a position 
to buy up goods, unscrupulous speculators got bu y- Such 
people always pop up in the wake of war, ready to grab at golden 
opportunities, ready to exploit the chance which comes once or 
at best twice in a lifetime. Such are the people who are used to 
taking advantage of the world in distress, 








They had a_ well-planned programme. They bought 
through collectors without causing alarm. It was not until rival 
cliques started to buy more insistently that it was generallv rea- 
lised that there were people cornering the market. When 
competition among speculators increased. then only looters 
started to open their eyes. It was late but ‘t was better Jate than 
never. Most of the looters now became reticent. about selline too 
fast. The wiser among them began to buy up the fast dwindling 
stocks of the more foolish fellows. That was tacties, for there can 
be no sentiment in business! 











mediate withdrawal of commodities from the markets and looters’ 
pants: Now, looters started to increase prices from day to day. 
Palas in selling meant better and hetter Prices Jater on. The 
Nine of abundance had definitely subsided. The pen- 
y um of supply was beginning to swing the other wav. Scarcity 
of goods was beginning to rear its ugly head over Malaya! 


Though prices of goods went 
4 Prices s up day by day, tors 
ae ee. _ Householders and the inlddieahioees: Coe 
at the daily rise of the price-thermometer, and they now 














started to buy “reserve-stocks” for the immediate f 
Thousands blame themselves to th for tupidity 
of foresight, silly fears, and child in not having 
bought up requirements in those 


















Speculators kept on relentlessly 
Prices, already on a rising crescendo, took on w Within a 
few weeks the atmosphere of shortage and difliculty in getting 
goods was universally felt. No more were goods displayed at 
more than a few at a time. No more quantity-lots. Abundance 
gave way to scarcity. 


scou 


















Thus was the germ of the Black Market injected into the 
economic system of Malaya. Goods were hidden and prices 
cooked up. There was only a short, inglorious spell of unrea 
abundance, highlighted by the foolishness of the masses. 











It of the surfeit of looting, Malaya went through 
ards, suffered from econo- 





As a res 
a quick economic purging, and after 
mic anaemia. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
BLACK MARKET. 


INDER the banner of the “Rising Sun”, Mala: vi 

> ya wa 2 
U by the darkness of the Black Market. There wan 
of human use that was not exploited in the Black Market, no 


Within a few months after the cessati iliti 
speculating rings and syndicates everywhere Tad cee ies, 
thing of commercial and industrial value. They had taken into 
account every type of human need in every phase of ht mae, 
activity. Every possibility for money-grabbing was carvered 
Nothing which was thought of as essential escaped attention, 
ae tera ecame essential and everything went into 


When goods disappeared (and th re it 
See ea a ( e processes leading to 
Blake eee os Pained in the preceding chapter), the 


As early as April 1942, most i 
et » groceries, ries- 
a apoysioneahops were almost bare of pe epee 
mean Boy rumen pricelists and regulations had driven 
racketeers underground. Only frightened shopkeepers, 


the “greenhorns”, displa: a 
soon bought out of meer ad and price-tags, but they were 


The tactics of shopkeepers ever; Where were about the 
keeper erywh 
v e 
same. Take a typical everyday Occurrence in say April or May, 


r jam, or salad-oil, He 


ment agent. He th : 
manner) that he Ee oe (in a sort of strict-confidence- 


Certain fe umse: isn’t the id 
goat ins uf nf at “ha cok” an 
tin of jam, and $3, 3 a eaten er butter, $1.20 for a2 on 
ae oz. bottle of salad-oil! He quickly 
hi le quickly 
that he ean get you the a ia the pene ne eae (pee 
er, say 


After a 
butter. Sadly, ies 


uu again go to him for i 
'S you that his friend antes canes) 
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now wants $3.75 for the 4 Ib. tin of butter. He advises you not 
to buy. But, since you must have the butter, you again place 


with him the money. 


After say a month, you again go to him for s more 
putter. This time he puts up his hands in disma nd wags 
his head more fiercely: “Impossible—impossible. I tell you don't 
buy. That friend of mine (that devil) now wants $5.00 for 
the 14 Ib. tin of butter. His stock is almost gone, but however, 
I advise you, don’t buy.” 


The same sickening stories and the same ening tactics 
were repeated over and over with variations for the thousand 
and one items which necessity demands in the daily life of the 
average householder. You might suddenly require a needle, a 
reel of thread, a few yards of cloth, a razor-blade, some shoe- 
laces, a tin of shoe-polish, a face towel, a piece of bathsoap, an 
electric bulb, a certain patent food or medicine for the patient 
at home, a thermos flask, a box of matches, or it might be any- 
thing. Sometimes, the most trivial things become the most 
urgent necessities. If youare not prepared to pay “through your 
nose” then you have just got to go without them. 


Town-dwellers were at the mercy of the “black- 
marketeers”, and the larger the town the greater the dependence 
on them. Shopkeepers of all types were ever ready with sub- 
terfuges and tall yarns, and there was nobody to complain to. 


The Black Market was nurtured by several factors; firstly, 
the keen competition among Siamese buyers who came to perc 
I * 


secondly, the corruption of government departments ; 
the commandeering of transport facilities; fourthly, the func- 
iveness of the Allied 


tioning of Kumiais*; and lastly, the effecti 
blockade of Malaya. 


Early in 1942, adventurous Chinese traders from Siam, 
came over to Malaya in junks and lorries, laden with rice, Toya 
sugar, onions, garlic, dried chillies, and condiments tor ; 
Malayan market. In return they collected all sorts 0: ore en 
foodstuffs, foreign piece goods, foreign industrial implements al 
raw material. Keen buying by Siamese traders made pie ae 
Local speculators pulled the wires and played on supply 


demand. 


Government departments 
exodus of essential commodities, 
hibition export-lists. But all those 


*Monopolistic firms. i 














in every State, realising the 
fat cae up stringent pro- 
regulations were blunted by 
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bribery and corruption, Export 
could be bought. Military olticials, government officials, the 
Police, the Customs, the detectives, and Transport officials “¢losed 
one eye,” on presentation of “tea-money” or “protection-money”, 
All these payments the merchants added on to “costs”. Every 
other excuse, si ransport or labour charges, was 
added on t rguments of traders who want- 
ed to justify themselves were: “Look at our costs. Look at 
our risks. Look at our outlay of capital!” By that they meant 
that the increase of costs had made it utterly impossible to con- 
duct business in the open market at controlled prices. 


permits and Transit-permits 



















Traders from Malaya who went to Siam to purchase food- 
stuffs, were not only victims of the exchange disadvantage, but 
also of all sorts of corruption on the Siamese side, Consequently, 
when they returned with rice, sugar, salt, cigarettes, and other 
goods, they were compelled to have to resort to the Black Market 
in order to make their profits. They also talked of “costs, risks, 
and poor return.” 






Rail transport facilities were considerably curtailed on 
grounds of “military requirements first”. Shortage of rail 
transport coupled with shortage of lorry-transport (lorries and 
cars having been requisitioned by government and certain pri- 
vileged Kaishas), meant that ordinary business people who had 
no official pull could do little in trade. There was therefore no 
worthy competition against the powerful combines who had “the 
necessary influence”, and they were at liberty “to shout prices”. 
When it comes to foodstuffs, you either have to turn to the 
Black Market or starve, 


The Kumiais, which were concerned mostly with food- 
stuffs and household requirements, helped black-market activi- 
ties by creating the maximum of inconveniences, difficulties, and 
hardships for the public, by their sloppy and tyrannical methods 
of distribution of commodities, Many Kumiai-officials were 
themselves Black Market kings, However, the chapter on 
Kumiais will give the reader a more lucid explanation of the 
methods of Kumiais and their effects on trade. 


In August 1943, the Malayan Military Administration 
promulgated strict anti-profiteering regulations, The immediate 
result was that every essential commodity became more difficult 
to get, and prices soared still higher. Every attempt at search 
and every official action taken against anyone, caused the more 
deliberate hiding of goods. The more the authorities stirred, the 
worse were conditions for everybody. The Government blamed 





the public for “abetting, iner: 
Market, but the facts prove 


sing, and fostering” the Black 
1 herwise. The Government, by its 
failure to provide suffic ons of rice and salt to the 
people, practically forced them to have recourse to the Black 
Market. The Government, because of the corruption of 
responsible departments, failed to ar x rarket and 
profiteers, so muc! public gained courage in the 























knowledge that even if they got into trouble they could buy their 
way out. The Government could do nothing against the F 1d 
and the Kaishas who were the ones who abetted and en- 
couraged the Black M. ven the Government, through 
the P.W.D. (the Public Works Department) and Engineering 





Sections, had recourse to the Bla arket! These facts are 
irrefutable. The Black Market, which turned out to be an 
economic cancer, was made worse by the ineffectiveness and self- 
contradictoriness of the m: administration. 












Everybody had at one time or another participated in the 
Black Market. People had to do so for self-preservation, It 
would appear as if every fourth person in town was a private 
hoarder of one thing or another. Even Government servants and 
Kaisha employees, as soon as they got their rations of cloth, 
cigarettes. and other things immediately sold them in the black 
market. Even policemen combined resources and became “black- 
market satraps”. The efforts of government to subdue the black 
market were as futile as pouring water over a duck’s back. 


The Black Market in Malaya became a publicly recognised 
institution. People began to think in terms ofethe Black Market 
without qualms of conscience; and when the stage arrived at 
which the public was compelled to pay black-market prices for 
such things as bus-tickets, railway-tickets, cinema-tickets. 
cloth-coupons, and even newspaners, the situation was beyond 
redemption. ‘The Malayan populace could do nothing but accept 
the evil with disgusted resignation. 


After 1944, even Propaganda Chiefs all over the country 
gave up their tirade against “the scoundrels of commercial im- 
morality”. ; of 

This survey of the Black Market would be incomplet 
without Hees that there was even a black Ee 
the gaols, the internment, and the POW camps. 2 sole 
soners who had exhausted their money, bartered oH ree ees) 
shorts, shirts, singlets, and sarongs for food (andy apes 
extra congee, sweet potatoes, and tapioca). iy a 








‘Japanese military units haying specified duties. 
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;, and cell-attendants accepted from prisoners, I.0.Us or 
letters containing instructions to relatives amounting to “letters 
of credit” for food, cigarettes, and other small items supplied 
them from time to time. 





In internment and POW camps, certain internees operat- 
ing with the connivance of camp-guards and other camp- 
personnel, conducted a surreptitious black market among their 
tellow-i In the early stages, food, cigarettes, and other 
comforts would only be sold for Japanese scrip, which meant 
that the victims had to accept an arbitrary and every unfavour- 
able hange against British or Straits currency. In short, 
they were doubly-squeezed. When money was exhausted, per- 
sonal effects, such as watches, fountain-pens, pocket-knives, 
and other fancy articles, were bartered away, and finally, 1.0.Us 
had to be issued. 








2 











‘That human beings should take such gross advantage over 
their suffering fellowmen, and make a sacrifice of human decency 
upon the altar of Mammon, is one of the saddest indictments 
against human nature. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
INFLATION. 


BLACK MARKETS were the bellows of Inflation, and the Balloon 
i blown up by four primary factor 
and redundant circulation of military scrip 
of co-ordination and indiscriminate com: 
y, and Air Force Butais, and Kaisha 
Purchasing-Departments; thirdly, manipulation of prices by 
big-game speculators and agents and brokers; and fourthly, war- 
scare mongering. Let us examine these factors. 


















secondly, early 
petition among Army 











rip into Malaya, 
s know accurately 


There was such an inflow of military 
that it is doubtful if the Japanese themse! 
what quantities of paper they had issued! 





At first, military scrip bore serial numbers, such as 
MA 109001, MB 100001, MC 100001, and soon. After September 
or October, 1942, serial numbers were omitted and only the alpha- 
betical headings remained. After January 1943, some issues did 
not even have those headings MA, MB, and MC. Then it became 
noticeable that the printing inks were deteriorating in auality, 
and notes became uncertain in hues—some darker, some lighter. 
The militarv vrintine-presses were so overworked that even the 
printing and the cutting became slipshod. and notes had irregular 
marginal spacine. The scrip even faded in colour when locked 
up in banks and safes, and the grades of paper used differed 
from time to time. 





The influx of these scrips was so voluminous and their 
production so slovenly, that what amount of them were forgeries 
is best left to the imagination. Also, what quantities were 
printed in other countries and imported into Malaya, is another 
matter beyond computation. 


During the first four months of 1942 there was a general 
scarcity of money in Malaya (that is. British’currencv). except, 
perhaps in Singapore. As soon as the Jananese military Pur- 
chasine-Departments got into 
with Straits currency, poured int 


action, military scrip. at par 
‘to the country in cascades! 


Hardware shops dealing in estate and eneingerin So 


motor and electrical firms, and foundries, were 
inundated with the new currency! 
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commonplace for military purchasing-parties 
ake purchases where bi 
$150,000.00 at a tii Purchasi 
companied by interpreters, who preferred to 
gents,” and these agents demanded com- 
from 10 per cent to per cent for 
“introducers”. Payments were made 
scrip brought to the shopkeepers by box- 
Phe notes were attractively-printed $10.00 bills, and 
nged in bundles, of a thousand to a bundle. Shop- 
had seldom handled such large sums at a time, and 
ince they had made fat profits, they willingly gave the com- 
ons to the agen Later, these “introducers” evolved a 
ystem by which only shops with an understanding with them 
got the preference, Between these agents and the shopkeepers, 












called 
fr 5 































black-market strategy was formulated. Before long, engineer- 
ing and electrical goods disappeared from shops and stores. The 
agents explained to their bosses that as the market was getting 





depleted, prices could not be the same from day to day. Before 
June 1942, prices of hardware in Singapore and Penang had risen 
from 6 to 8 times above pre-par rates, and by the end of 1942, 
prices had risen from 12 to. 15 times! The military kept on 
buying because nothing can be more important than the war- 
Money was immaterial. Goods must be obtained. Mili- 
tary printing presses worked overtime. 











When 1943 came, Singapore and Penang had become 
eed itl paper money, but depleted of engineering and indus- 
rial stocks. 


Attention was then focussed on Perak and Selangor, parti- 
cularly on Perak, where tin-mining was world-famous. ‘Butais 
and their agents had moved into those States after August 1942. 


By this time, the offieers in charge of the buyin; 

had come to know of the commissions which their genta Bes 
Most of these officers connived with their agents and split the 
Sormatesions. The understanding between them was so com- 
Pee that goods would only be bought through those agents. 
ley made money so plentifully and so easily that their nightly 
Bperaai usually consisted of sumptuous dinners, with heavy 
drinking of the best European wines and brandies, and the smok- 
ing of the best cigarettes served by sing-song girls. Bills for 
a ese entertainments were mostly footed by the agents. The 
lemand for foreien luxuries was so great, that Johnnie Walkers, 


Ex-Shaws, and: Hennesseys, and ci i 
, 5 izarettes lik 
Gold Flake, and Craven A, immediately’ shot skywanks, (a Ges 
















1945, Hennes d its like, ted from $4,000.00 to $5,500.00 
per bottle, and 555 Cigarettes fetched from $1,500.00 to $1,800.00 
per tin! 

Shortly after the arrival of Army and Navy Butais, dealers 
of engineering and electrical ¢ nd foundry and mine own 
became overloaded with scrip notes. Perak and Selangor became 
suddenly flushed with money. Business in the black market 
zoomed. 

Joining hands in cooking up Inflation were the host of 


Kaishas* and other pri ed Japanese firms which hi 
over Malaya like mu 
acted as_collecting-a 
competition ensued. 








It was a remarkable trait in the Japanese chara 
although they were capable of the most fervent p: 
they were also capable of the most intense jealousy a 
one another, when it comes to the promotion of individual inter- 
Japanese Kaishas competed openly in grabbing up every- 
furniture and fittings, refrigerators, electric fans, cars, 
lorries, tyres, tubes, cloths, textiles, medicines, drugs, and all 
sorts of industrial material. They splashed money about, and 
gave a wonderful fillip to black market activities. It was this 
peculiar idiosyncrasy that bloated up inflation of everything that 
they touched. 








By the time these Kaishas established themselves, es- 
sential goods had vanished from shops. Materials had been 
shifted and hidden in caves, unknown mining-areas, and second- 
ary jungles, for fear of official confiscation. Kaishas therefore 


depended on brokers. 


As a buffer between sellers and buyers, brokers were : 
necessity. Most sellers, especially the big speculators, avoide 
coming out into the open, for fear of being trailed by detectives 
and informers, who formed the blackmailing-confederacy. 


acted as the “scout-agents” for the 
‘Their indispensability was also due 


it in-Butais, probably prompted by 
to another circumstance. Cre ae Ris ED aoa 


their agents, seeing the encroac! J 
eeeiiaey of reserving goods for themselves ice 
them”. A Butai-label, such as, “Reserved for Butai No. 


Brokers, therefore, 
Kaishas and the Butais. 


*Large Japanese concerns. 
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gummed on the coramodities wanted, and owners were warned 
hot to rart with them cnaer any circumstances. When it came 
ch goods, s were ruthlessly slashed, some- 
half of what was originally promised. When 
eptance of these s' ices, they were 
ed, boxed, and walloped, for non-cooperation with the 
» government. From the Chinese point of view, that 
‘ture from sound ness ethics: You com- 
s and then you pay according to your tune, plus 
and blows! That was unbearable. The Chinese love to 
make millions, yes, but not when they have to be publicly dis- 
ed. Unexpected treatment of this kind by reckless Butais 
caused a very unfavourable reaction on property-owners, and 
they avoided contacts with the “shorties”! 



















was a serious de 

















This gave brokers the Chance of a lifetime. 


To understand how brokers affected Inflation, it is neces- 
sary to give the reader a general idea of how they operated. 


The highest class of brokers were “the arm-chair-brokers”. 
Some of them were also financiers and private speculators 
working “within the safety zone”. That means, they operated 
with special military protection certificates. These were the 
extremely lucky few, who somehow or other, had ingratiated 
themselves with military and Kaisha executives. They spent 
most of their time entertaining and humouring the Japanese 
officers. They gave them expensive dinners, supplied them ex- 
pensive drinks and cigarettes, and presented them expensive gifts, 
like waterproof wristlet-watches, silver cigarette-cases, and 
foreign. fancy lighters. They also invariably saw to the supply of 
attractive “girl-companions” to tickle the sensualities of the offi- 
cers. Their whole technique was to beguile, to please, and to 
humour the officers—in short, to give them a fine time. 





Each “arm-chair-broker” had a corps of co-operatives 
Chief among these were “lieutenant-brokers” who alone possessed 
the privilege of direct approach to their chief. “Lieutenant- 
brokers” were supposed to be specialists in their line—one might 
Pe in, diate eel goods; another in charge of mining- 
r ‘Ss; another in charge of textiles and ics; 
in charge of chemicals, and so on. moan hae Yee Sunther 





Under these “lieutenants” were “field. oo 
By nee ea pong around as Cee They 
re ions what to hunt for, 
“lieutenants” as soon as they get a “inne asi 
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These field-men then go to the “nondescripts”, who haunt 
coffee-shops, hotels, restaurants, and lodging-houses like packs 
of reporters- in these that they get news of the 
whereabouts The i ” might be an 
ex-foundryman, an miner, He is the real 
runner. It is he who also rovi le, sometimes 
travelling to small towns and villages, mingling with all and 
sundry, drinking tea with looters and’ their 
with them, and eliciting information about 
go-and-so’s diesel engine. By establishing 
































’s motor, and 
ange friendships 
The nondescript 








they sometimes come across excellent “finds”. 
is the first link between seller and buyer. Let us take a hypo- 


thetical case. 


Let us say a Benz 200 H.P. Diesel engine is wanted. The 
period is sometime in August, 1942, and the scene somewhere in 
Perak. A nondescript has located “a source”. The owner of 
the engine actually demands $60.00 per H.P. The nondescript 
reports to the “field-broker” that the price is $75.00 per H.P. 
He, in turn, reports to the “Lieutenant” that the price is $85.00 
per H.P. The “lieutenant”, the “fiel ker”, and the non- 
descript visit the place where the engine is “stored”. The engine 
might be 3—4 years old, but it had been carefully kept and all 
parts are intact. Ownership papers are also in order, The 
report eventually goes to the “arm-chair-broker”, but now the 
price quoted is $95.00 per H.P. 


Very well, the “arm-chair-broker” arranges a sumptuous 
dinner for the Butai officers. After an excellent evening's 
carousal, he deftly informs his boss or bosses that after much 
difficulty, he has finally located exactly the engine they want. 
‘The price is only $115.00 per H.P. “That's 0.K.”, savs the chief 
among the officers, “and add another $10.00 per H.P. for your- 
self!” 








ase, and there are dozens of 


This is not an exaggerated c: cere aatHOE 


variations with different groups of officers an 
circumstances. 


‘A factor which helped brokers was that demands for re- 
quirements come by spurts and starts, which was chara 
of the Japanese. Suddenly, a Butai wants “only diesel-engines 
not above 50 HP.” or “20 tons of scrap-iron or 


serap-brass” 
another Butai wants urgently 


“only diesel-engines above 100 
HP.” or “changkols, crowbars. spades, files. axe-heads, rivets, 


js no use offering them things 


ke, d copper-wires”. It 
are con ‘apocted: ‘Then suddenly, another party comes along 
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tarpaulins”; still another requires only 


for “cloths, canvas j 
s, circular saws, bolts and nuts”. 


“nails, hammers, hacksaw-bl 












* goods come at unexpected times, and orders 
hides to refrigerators. There was no fixed 
programme for anyone. Anything might be wanted at any time, 
The efficiency of brokers was measured in terms of their speed 
in getting goo¢ It did not matter how they got the goods. 
Cost was immaterial. When a military department decided that 
it must have certaii those goods must be got somehow, 
anyhow. It did not matter a damn to the military if goods were 
“already reported stocks”; there was no such kow-tow as getting 
permission from the Seicho (State Government) although 
regulations been imposed on the owners of engineering goods. 
Where the military was concerned government rules just did not 
exist. If it were necessary, the military would even give their 
brokers and agents, army-transports, and at times armed soldiers 
fo accompany the goods to prevent Police intervention on the way. 
With the Japanese Army there was no such thing as red-tape 
when it suited their purposes, 


The demand: 
va te from 





























Tt was this weakness for prompt execution of orders that 
gave the best impetus to Inflation. Goods had to pass through 
the hands of so manv “sharks” and “crocodiles” that original 
prices were out of all recornition—yet, the military did not 
bother. After all, the war-effort was paid for with military scrip. 


War-scare mongering, coupled with lack of confidence in 
the scrip, gave added steam to Inflation. People who made 
money easily were not inclined to haggle and bargain. Spending 
and buying capacity increased tens of times. This redundancy 
in the circulation of money was not due to normal, healthy busi- 
hess conditions, but was due to contempt for the “coconut-trees”* 
and the “bananas”* which were synonyms for the military scrip. 


f According to “black-market news”, in - 
ing to rumours which ‘trickled through from” ting te Gace 
supposedly from “hill-sources”, Axis military scrip in all 
pe eaeneted territories, for instance, in Tunisia, Italy, France, 
quip ines, and Burma, became instantly “taboo” or were con- 
siderably de-valued. The Malayan people believed those rumours 


and they knew for a certai i 
Gus aan pea palaty that even the Thais had scant 


*So-called because of the pictorial designs of the scrip, 
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So money lost its value. Only the most stupid were 
lulled into a sense ot wealth by the po: ‘sion of such notes. The 
majority ot people who had amassed “fortunes” quickly chang- 
ed the paper money into commodities, and substantial invest- 
ments. ‘That was why prices of gold, diamonds, jewellery, 
estates, houses, and bungalows sky-rocketed from time to time 
‘Things considered as good investments were cloths, high-cla 
watcnes, drugs, medicines, a and liquors. ‘The 
market for foodstuti's K, because it was considered 
“safer to keep goods than money”. 

















In early 1944, the Authorities tried to put a stop to infla- 
tion in immovable property by promulgating “Ihe Acquisition of 
Immovable Properties Tax Enactment”, by which a : 
cent., effective retrospectively from Ist. January 
posed on buyers of properties! In spite of this 
Enactment which was full of complicated regulatio’ 
loaded with money kept on buying. By March, 194: 
estates which pre-war, cost from $150.00 to $200.00 per 
sold at prices from $20,000.00 to $25,000.00 per acre! Shop- 
houses, which formerly cost from $5,000.00 to $6,000.00 were sold 
at prices from $160,000.00 to $250,000.00! Even shop-lots and 
building sites within town-limits fetched prices from 50 to 60 
times above pre-war quotations. 


Housing accommodation in towns became so acute by 1945, 
that for only a cubicle, people paid from $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 as 
tea-money; for a flat, sums from $15,000.00 to $20,000.00 were 
paid; and for whole premises, there were offers of $40,000.00 to 
$60,000.00 for people to vacate. 

Every time there was an Axis defeat, particularly Japan- 
ese defeats, prices of goods jumped up. Every Allied victory 
whether in the Western, Eastern, or Pacific Front, and every visit 
of B-29s over Malaya, caused spurts of prices in foodstuffs. 
Saipan, Iwojima, Manila, Rangoon, and Okinawa were Inflation 
spring-boards. 


Convinced that the military-scrip would perish with tte 
“shorties”, and that the end was not far off, people spent freely 


to get “a kick out of life”. 


a result, hotels, restaurants, coffee-shi tea-] 
bnbdoteente and even roadside-stalls of every description he 
a wonderful boom-time. In 1945, it was nothing for ayer me 
restaurants to make daily turn-overs of from bait) Abe 
$55,000.00, and hawkers would not do any business that ee 
yield profits of hundreds of per cent. Prices wees sel ae a 
tioned. Only chronic misers remained stingy an parsi 






people 
rubber- 
e, were 











ops, tea-houses, 
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In December 1944, $100.00 bills were issued. This speeded 
up Inflation, and quickened the velocity of money-circulation. 


Amusement Parks, Gambling Establishments, theatres, 
and cinemas were al 's crowded, and every type of entertaining 
or food-catering business prospered. They never had a dull day. 





On the whole, taking into consideration the period January 
1942, to August 1945, Ipoh was the cheapest place to live in, 
among the large towns of Malaya. That was primarily because 
Pangkor was the chief rice-importing centre in Malaya. Cireum. 
stances were such, that Pangkor became a great “entrepét”, as 
it was a convenient port of call for junks from Burma, Siam, and 
Sumatra. Rice was cheaper in Perak than in any other state, 
and since the price of black-market rice regulated the prices of 
other foodstufl’s, Perak enjoyed cheaper living conditions, 








Singapore was throughout the most expensive place in 
Malaya. It was entirely dependent on the northern states for 
rice and vegetables, and its density of population increased its 
economic problems. Within two years of the occupation, prices 
of foodstuffs in Singapore were on the average from 200 per cent 
to 300 per cent higher than those in Ipoh. When prices in 
Singapore kept on rising, many families emigrated up-country, 


The people who suffered the most because of Inflation were 
the wage-earners, the clerical staffs who were not in privileged 
positions, the school-masters, and the unemployed, most of whom 
were pensioners, 


N Business People, whether in big or small trades (and this 
includes even itinerant hawkers of every type), craftsmen, 
artisans, all types of labourers, and professional men, were not 
affected. To them it was like a game in which the Ball of In- 
flation was quickly passed over to another as soon as it came to 
them. They just increased prices of commodities and charges 


For the statistically-minded, Aj di: 
the book, gives a general idea of th dats one valaee oe Se e 
important eee ome the inflation-values of certain 


pie subject of Inflation, if treated i 
Selves {> Ceoaly-sized volume by itsel, but this ete vor oo 
Inflation conditions in Male the most important aspects of 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
DEFLATION, 
VOWEDLY to combat Inflation, the Authorities adopted 
A several measu: (1) Self-Sutticieney Campaigns; (2) 


Savings Campaigns; (3) Malayan and State Lotteries; (4) Gam- 
bling Farms; and (5) increased ‘taxation. 





The Grow More Food Drives, fostered by the Government 
right from the beginning, were motivated by the realisation that 
Malaya would, sooner or later, be isolated and blockaded. That 
was the great point. 





The Administration, however, put on the garb of pate’ 
nity, when it announced that the campaigns were meant to make 
the people selt-suflicient, so that they need not depend on the 
mark Through Home-gardening Competitions, Agricultural 
Exhibitions, and Special Awards to productive farmers, public 
interest was played up. 














The people were encouraged to plant rice, and short-term 
crops, such as, vegetables, fruits, sweet potatoes, yams, tapioca, 
maize, and ragi. Regularly, the Press, in spite of extreme space 
shortage, devoted columns on Farming ‘Tips provided by the 
Agricultural Departments. 


Despite all this, public response in general, during 1942 and 
1943, See sechatede even lethargic. When the Authorities 
became openly annoyed, the public acquiesced, but. with ures 
ficiality and undisguised half-heartedness. The Authorities fo) 
disgusted, Rice rations were cut. ‘That was not enough, 
Sugar, salt, and coconut-oil rations were cut. Conservation 


stocks was given as the reason. 


i ities took an ag- 

Then, starting from 1944, the Authorities ; 

gressively serious view. Non-planting best no 

ation. Self-sufficiency was the official stone Ge i cis 
Inflation, and Starvation. But it was as futile as 


pebble to kill two condors. 
Every State and Provincial G 


for immediate action. The people must sel 
participate in farming! The Press took up the 


cudgels. 
May 2604 (1944) + 
nd for the military 








raised a hue and cry 
pias riously and actively 
propaganda 


So said the Governor of Selangor i 
“All available shipping space is require 
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The increase of food production forms one of 
of the war-effort, and one of the pre- 
_ 






ic princip| 





The Penang Nomu-Kacho (Agricultural Chief) warned in 
2604: t would not be possible to import rice from Burma 
States from next ) Increased food production 
i nm of the moment!” 





is the mos! 








Government took the lead! Every Government depart- 
ment formed its own Labour Corps. Even women employees 
were not exempted. n Corps was allotted its own cultiva- 
tion-plots, and at least four hours actual work per week was 
stipulated. 





ishas followed. They were allocated vast acreages near 
i r “collective farming’. Their staffs were also turned 

abour Corps, and even Japanese officials had to wield the 
changkol. 







The Sultans came next. The Gunseikan* wanted then 
to lead and guide the people by setting good examples. As a 
result, they also wielded the changkol! The Sultans of Perak 
and Johore were given a lot of publicity about their model-farms 
and the excellent results they obtained. 


The Jikeidans (Self-Protection Bodies) in every town and 
district, were ordered to form Kinrohositais (Voluntary Service 
Units), and they were also allotted vast areas which were divided 
among the Jikeidan sectors, Competitions were held among the 
sectors, and prizes in money were given for the best results. 


Plough, dig, plant, sweat! That was the order of the day. 
Because of this attitude of the Government, almost every able- 
bodied male adult in Malaya, had at one period or another, handled 
the changkol. Yet the Authorities were not satisfied. They 
could sense that the people were not co-operating enough. 


To relieve the congested Populations of Penang and Singa= 
pore, the A ithorities mooted Co-operative Farming Gana 
Chinese Associations, Malai Welfare Associations, and Indian 
Independence Leagues in those Settlements were ordered to form 
committees for the “selection” of settlers, and to whip up en- 
thusiasm in their respective communities for farming. Tens 


of thousands of acres of rubber and coconut-estates, “with trees 


“The highest Authority in the Military Administration. 
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ver 20 years’ old”, and thousands of acres of jungle tracts were 
Seared to be turned into agricultural settlements, ‘The Auth. 
ber of enticements to intending “emigrant 









jes gave all sor 





free rice and cloth rations; free vegetable-seeds and manures; 
free medicines and medical se cheap agricultural imple. 





ments; subsidies and loans. ‘They were also promised travelling 
yensaries, travelling cine and concert parties, In ex- 
change for ramie or cotton crops, the Government would give 
cloth and other useful commodities or cash, Barracks would be 
provided, and all health and safety problems seen to. The 
Community Associations became liaison organs or 
“guardian angels” to look after the welfare of the sett] 

To bolster “recruitment” for those farm-colonies, the 
Gunseikan passed “The Restriction of Male Employment Ordi- 
nance” in December, 1944. The object that women and girls 
should replace mer “waiters, peons, salesmen, telephone and 
elevator operators, dhobies, Park and theatre employees, cooks, 
tailors, and hawkers”, so that men released from such unessential 
occupations could be drafted into the farming settlements. 
Alternatively, they had to join up in one or other of the so-called 
“Defence Services” such as, the Giyugun*, Giyutai*, Boetai*, 
Heiho*, or be drafted into the military Labour Corps. 

The most outstanding of these Government-sponsored 
colonies were: New Syonan, in Endau. Johore (for Chinese) ; 
Fuji-Village, in Bahau, Negri Sembilan (for Eurasians and Catho- 
lies); Bertam Estate, in Province Wellesley (for Chinese and 
Malays) ; and Bintang-To, an island off Singapore (for Malays 
and Indians). Pa, 

Government and ‘the various Community Associations 
(especially the Chinese Associations), spent millions of dollars 
in fostering and supporting these projects, but with all their 
tuitous persuasion and fanfare, the results were mostly ree 
tributes, and “paper-results”. If those Farms were meant 0 
be production-centres from which cheap vegetables and foodcrops 
could be vot to feed the large towns, then they were jana 
If those Farms were meant to enable people to become we inte 
pendent farmers by “going back to the land,” then pata ve 
disappointing. Undoubtedly, there were results of a | ings Ea 
they were never large enough to be termed conte gene 
cessful. The enthusiasm of settlers had to be satel 2s ig 
grants and subsidies, and they had to be spoon-fed wi 


prizes and gifts in kind from time to time. fet 
= z 5 1s were no! 
Gloriously-painted articles about pio beet am- 


ing but journalistic rant from hirelings Jaria-stricken settlers 

















various 

































ateurs. Nothing was mentioned about mal 
*See Glossary. 
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who died by the hundreds, and those who succumbed to 
malnutrition and other causes by the score. Actually, life in 
those settlements was dreary, monotonous, and full of disillusion, 
once the novelty of an exhilarating and adventurous pioneering 
career had worn off. 











The efforts of townsfolk who did private farming were in 
most cases unproductive. Just because Government insisted that 
all should plant, they took to the changkol. They dug up every 
bit of available ground, in front of their houses, behind their 

id i Those who had compounds had 
every it #koled ; those who lived near fields and empty 
lots had them dug and furrowed. But it was mostly “token- 
planting”. People planted the easiest of crops, like sweet po- 

















tatoes and tapioca, and since they yielded the most foliage, they 
gave the best showing. When it came to crops, it did not matter 


if thiev 





stole them, or rats ate them, 


People did not put heart and soul into farming because 
they could make money so easily, by so many other means: by 
brokery, by speculation in goods, by engaging in the Black 
Market, by contracting for Butais, by doing any kind of business, 
There was no absolute necessity to turn to farming as the last 


means of a livelihood. The government had provided so many 
other alternatives! 


1 arue, farming was one of the most lucrative occupations 
during the new regime, yet only struggling families, wage- 
earners, unemployed People, labourers, and squatters really 
sweated and toiled in the cultivation of foodcrops. It is also true, 
that many well-to-do families in Penang and Singapore, volun- 
tarily gave up city life and went to the Farming Colonies, but 
these, and the total farming-population o1 


Mh f Malaya put together, 
epresented only a small Percentage of the Malayan ‘population 


There were two main reasons wh: i i 
Pade 0 's why the farming campaigns 
se firstly, the ma, f the Malayan people vera asbmiede 
ee me Leet ue Pepple believed that the British would 
re So why farm? 2 
gare that the British would return git osrere, many, Who be 


enycne sed, they said: “Wait 
pasneds 1948 passed. When 1944 came the ponte at, Wa¥; 1942 


94 Vhen 1944 came, th i i 
in the British. Every time it was “Just six ane tout 


‘he Malayan people 
e could not remain long fs the 


-_ 
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yas definite. There was no more necessity even 

. hat was definite. There y ore ni y 

country. aha of planting. Aiter June 1945, private plots of 

to make iis, and the so-called Home-Gardens’ were gradually 
land, fields, 2 









neglected. 
A people not made for farming cannot be tied to the 

plough. mn 
The declared object of Government in sponsoring Savings 





“to 
circulation by bi 
tered one of the pre- 









sound financial condition in 
floating money”. S 






To achi ects, the Gun: ved a two- 








: Se ere 
welder ed Banik Deposits, sponsored by “T 
rata Banker ”, an instrument of the Financial 
Department of the Military rations the second, was, 
Postal § ponsored by “The Dai Nippon Government Pos' 








Bank of Malai”. 


red that he was not pe) he was vt 
ake small depo: in Postal Saving: he were in bus i. 
2 lee ci fe have made good, then he was “invited! to sign 
up Fixed Deposit Accounts. Of course, there were 20 cheat 
or compulsion”, but community-leaders, bank, and eave! Ben 
officials had a knack of putting thines over, so that | Sate ss 
always pleased the higher authorities who were neveta 
congratulating the masses for their wonderful co-operation. 


Office Savin 
If a person dec 





ised” 
ne 















it vings Drive, launched by the 
For the first countrywide Sayings Drive, t 
“Malai Bankers ciation”. an inaugurated on. the oeension 
of the Second Anr vy of the Rirth of New Malai, in Februar 
1944, the sum of $6 million was aimed at. 


Within four months, over $8 million rer in ae 
sits. A second Savines Drive a few months ie ep it simply 
better results—over $27 million! To the BATS Gamo 
meant that the wonderful savings capacity of the iy 
had just been tapped. 


. . ird and in- 

In October 1944, the Gunseikan ordered a third ang ft 

tensified Savings Drive, and the amount aimed af wis Ti, 

millon! Fach state was allotted a certain figure which hed 
be “saved” by March 1945. State officials got in 


. ir respective committees 
munity Associations in each State set ee ae ata were tried, 











: i i otion, all sort ing on the 
bank ofielals went up and own the couniry lecturing 
virtues of savings, Propaganda 
admonishments, and, lo and behold, by 


; pout slogans and 
hiefs splashed orm i945, results 
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outstripped expectations. — $270,831,000.00 were registered in 
Fixed Deposits! Those were the official figures published. 





The Authorities were profuse with praises for everybody 
and flattered themselves that “such excellent results could only 
be possible because the people had full confidence in Dai Nippon”. 





According to statistics published, the total balances in 
i up to 31st, March, 1945, were as 





follows: 


State Fixed Deposits 





Penang 
Pahang 





Total: $486,290,000.00 


A fourth Drive was started on Ist. August, 1945, but it 
was interrupted. The surrender had taken place! 





Postal Savings were not bad too. From 1945, real strides 
were made. By “Postal Savings Promotion-Weeks”, the savings 
records swelled. Here, again, community-leaders, Postal officials, 
and Propaganda Chiefs beat the tom-toms for Victory and Soli- 
dify-the-Home-Front stuff. The following statistics which were 
published may be interestin 




















ra 3ist. January, 1945 31st. July, 1945 

No. of Amt. No. of Amt. 
State Depositors Deposited  Depositors _ Deposited 
Selangor 26,889 85,087 $ 6,418,056.00 
Syonan 210 105,499 7,735,601.00 
Perak 71,319 87,475 — 6,101,216.00 
Johore 73,471 82,920  4,194'429.00 
Penang... 79,232 84,308 — 3,736,487.00 
Negri Sembilan 39,015 1,928,083.00 
Malacca 10 60,038 — 1,766.576.00 
Pahang 20.975 24,627 °835,699.00 


Others os 8,704 452,260.00 4345 695,835.00 
Totals: 434,596 $18,262,446.00 523,814 $33,359,976.00 








=o 


Postal Savings Officials were so pleased that after each 
community-leauers and “star” co-operators were oili- 
presented with Certincates, and tne usual gilts 
apanese cigareties). ‘I’ne om so hatterea them- 
(ena ae eat Swavext andicuthumasa’ has: been ceatel 
seves tay Jeopie and the Yemarkavie achievements are clear 
aan of their co-operation extended to the Gunsei*” 
prooss put, was there any real meaning in those impressive 
savings figures? No! ‘lnere was such an amount of worthiess 
Seyiits ag ardind that “savings” meant nothing. People 
a peribed to those campaigns more to appease and to save their 
skins than to save money that was trash, . é 
sun’ Malayan-wide lottery, known as The Konan Saiken 
(Southern Region: Keconstruction Lottery) w publicised as 
“the million-aollar lottery”! Actually, 500,000 tickets were 
issued, and sold at $1.00 each. he first issue appeared in 
‘August 1943. It was an instant success, its great attraction 
being the 1st. Prize of $50,000.00 and a multitude of other prizes 
totalling $150,000.00. It was a monthly lottery, drawn in Singa 
pore, and tickets were sold through Banks, Government oilices, 
Community Associations, clubs, guilds, Kaishas, Kumiais, shop 
Keepers, and others. Advertisements concerning this lottery 
and the monthly results were published in the local Lise 
Officially, this lottery was sponsored by the Nanpo Kai a a 
Kinko (Southern Regions Development Bank). _Governmene 
announced that the proceeds from this lottery were ae es 
“reconstruction projects, development schemes, and social a 
sanitary improvements for the public eae ; oa 
In 1945, Shu Saikens (State Lotteries), were r : 
Selangor, Penang, and Perak. The two latter det Ribs 
managed by the respective State Chinese Association. ae 
were Government-sponsored. Selangor ran six Heede ai 
two, and Perak one. The Japanese surrender put an end to 
ventures. 





campaiga, 
cauy thanked, 

























v the Konan Saiken because 
re wa aie peice Sarath lottery had an issue 0 


uch better prizes. fi 

TOHO00 tickets’ priced. at. $9.00 each, ut pte Oa 
$300,000.00! These were also monthly affairs, taritable pur- 
Authorities declared that the profits were for. “clita tp 
poses to meet social needs and to absorb excess BO 

How these Saikens could “absorb oo bar Thought 
difficult to understand. People who bought the eters 1 hiro, 
nothing more of the “investment”, and when they tere ted 
the money also meant nothing, because Infla 


the skies”. ; 
*The Military Administration. 
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In the matter of Gambling Farms and gambling stalls in 
Amusement Parks, it is undeniable that Government netted mil- 
lions of dollars in taxes and licenc _As will be fully 
explained in the chapter on Gam! if Government had 
intended those institutions “to floating funds so 
as to stabilise living conditions” then that policy was an abject 
failure. For the more people gambled, the more chaotic 
became their finances, especially among the poorer classes, and 
the worse became th omic tone of the country. To devise 
lotteries and gam g institutions as deflationary measures 
was suicidal, for instead of cultivating thrift and the proper use 
y, they cultivated ctly contrary tendencies. It was 
like heaping coals upon a fire which one had desired to extinguish, 




































For the purposes of “fulfilling and promoting the various 
re works in the State, and for absorbing surplus money” 
increased from time to time. But the most ludicrous 

s were imposed in July and August, 1945. ‘They 
ided some of the most glaring proofs that the Japanese did 

‘by fits and starts”. Imagine increases of taxes ranging 

from 100 per cent. to 4000 per cent. The people in the trades 
and the professions affected, instantly put up their charges, and 
instead of deflation, there was aggravated inflation, 

















The following list of the new taxes may be interesting: 
Ypes of Licences, Charges, or Fees Percentage of Increase 








Water suppl 





100 % 









Abattoirs om 185 % to 208% 
Hawkers’ Licences 300 % 
et Stalls 





100 % to 300% 
9 








Market Casual seliers 1. < 1900% 

| Eating Houses and Coffee- s Fo 
8. Forest Produce, Ships, and boats 500 % 
9. Cinemas Ses 500 % 
10. Waitresses and Prostitutes 200% 
11. Hotels and Boarding: Houses 500 % 
. logs on % 
18. Fish Licences 000% 
1k Hospital Pees 200% 
. Foundries and Second-hand ce % 
16. Medical Practitioners, dentisse® %"S « soe 





Tn summing up, one reach i 
anese Were very insincere, With Coe ans 
of ihe Administration, made every k 
ut wit e right hand, ili ic 
effort, and inereased Inflation,” Nilt®¥ Section sabotaged the 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. 


HE economic structure of Malaya rests on a grain of rice. It 
T sounds a sweeping statement, but the facts will prove the 
claim. 

In Malaya, it is rice that turns the wheels of Industry. 
Whether it be the production of tin, rubber, gold, tungsten, 
manganese, coal, or iron-ore; whether it be the running of fac- 
tories or foundries, or shipyards and saw-mi 
the pursuit of agricultural, fore: 
it be the organisaton of road, rail, or isp whether 
be Construction or Reconstruction—every activity contributing 
towards the wealth of Malaya, depends on Labour, and Labour 


depends on rice. 







Therefore, whoever controls the rice-pot of Malaya, con- 
tro!s the destiny of the country. 


The Chinese, the Malays, and the majority of the Indians 
and other Asiatic races that live in Malaya, constituting about 
95 per cent of the total population, depend on rice. For cen- 
turies it had been so! Thus, no matter how persuasively Provin- 
cial Governors and Japanese dieticians argued that ER eb 
such as, sweet potatoes and tapioca, ragi and yams, were eau ly 
good, the bellies of the 95 per cent of the population, must have 


rice. 





It is a peculiar but stupendous fact. 


ide and to 
The failure of the Japanese Goveinment to provi d 

maintain adequately the supply of rice to a ee 
was the fundamental cause of all the economic ills o' . 


i it the 

lapanese proclaimed insistently and blatantly that the 

blame ae at on the British because they had Se Te 
and neglected agriculture. But it was plain to bs) 
man in Malaya, that that was just Japanese nonsense. 

of 

During the British regime, there et ee eget 

making Malaya.self-sufficient in rice, because oe Re 

sity to do so. There were ample faces for oe ty, 

transport, and rice could be imported cheap! A oe aeteales 

from Burma and Siam, who with their Bpdi Hier Pa 

the granaries of Malaya. Morever, it was © 
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from Burma and Siam, in payment for the tin and rubber sold to 
them; so to balance up Wave with those countries, Malaya became 
a purchaser ot rice instead of a grower of rice. It was cheaper 
to import the rice than to plant 1t ourselves, and it would have 
been an economic blunder to change Malaya ito an agrarian 
country. 











“Rice-shortage” in Malaya was a relative term. To the 
padi-growers there was no rice-shortage. “To the Military, the 
Kaishas, and to the Japanese in general, there was no rice- 
shortage. ven to the mistresses and the satellites of the Jap- 
anese, there was no such calamity. Therefore, the expression 
“rice-shortage”, only concerned those of the “conquered” races 
who were non padi-growers and non-collaborators. 

















Actually, there was plenty of rice in Malaya. Up to the 
time of the Tokio surrender, all military stores, all government 
godowns, all Kaisha warehouses, were fully stacked with rice. 
‘There were tens of thousands of bags of rice under military and 
Japanese control at all times, “Shortage of rice” was a manu- 
factured condition, 








It was understandable that the Japanese had to conserve 
stocks, They could see from the outset that there was every 
likelihood that Burmese sources of rice would be cut off, for they 
knew the British would never give up the re-conquest of Burma. 
It was also apparent to the Japanese that the moment Burma fell, 


then the rice supply from Thailand would instantly be jeopar- 
dised. 





f Morever, war conditions affected the production of rice 
in Burma and Thailand, and those two countries had also to con- 
serve stocks and to curtail exportation. But, Japan, fortunately, 
was the sponsor of Burmese and Thai “Independence”, and it was 
impossible for them to ignore Japan's claims for rice. 


It was after 1944, due to the successes of the Allies in 
Burma, and due to the intensified Allied submarine blockade, 
that rice export from Burma to Malaya virtually ceased. The 
strain of rice supply to Malaya then fell on Thailand. 


The Japanese Government, however, could not have thin, 
ence : Wai i ee 
entirely its own way in Thailand, in spite of mutual-assistance 
pace ae peat nol . ae rice-exporters refused to accept 
pai itary scrip. Only a: i 
nilanavallocs toa 'y as a gesture of co-operation, 


certain fixed quota of rice to the Japane: 
a contract-system, payment to be made at Tokio on ieWaneratar 
Because of such an awkward arrangement, the Thais were not 
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vant large quantities of rice to the Japanese. That 
disposed Te Feeney the Japanese Government could not get 
was the "etna she would have desired. If it could be done, she 
all the rive flooded Malaya with rice, and boasted of the’ Co- 
would have. snere; but she had no substantial credit, and it ju 
prosperity .“done. The delicacy of the Pacific war situation was 
coulan’t Pan open rupture with Thailand was so undesirable, that 
such, ant tese could do nothing militarily or diplomatically to 
the Japatt, persuade Thailand to come to better terms. 

co 

















There was rice in Malaya, but stocks had to be rigorously 
conserved. 





ilitary, and that meant the scores of garrisons and 
is shaver the country, had the first claim for rice; then eame 
Buta rousands of government officials; then the dozens of Kai- 
the tlhe tens of Kumiais, and last of ail the Malayan populace. 
shas, , 








y rities demanded that the people 
at was why the Authorities demanded that reopl 
sh wat gate go back to the soil, till it, ayd work out their oye 
food problems. That was why rations were eut, and the people 
peated about “the dignity of manual labour”. 





y, soug] qn) it the 
While the farmers and the needy, sought to car rout 

desires of the government in the “back to the land’ ce 
they were thwarted by unreasonable military action. ie Levee 
tion was like this: As farming could not be past? Fees 
towns, squatters and rural folk chose areas es if peesa 
cliffs and at the foot of hills. ‘The fertility of the soil had much 
to do with the choice of those areas. | Unfortunately, so-cale? 
“Communists” infested the semi-jungle Gee Peo peed 
is possible that many farmers were Co “initpeople” 
farmers here and there had co-operated with the {NT-peope 
by supplying them food-erops. It is also possible that there ‘ete 
many farmers who had no connections ESL derelict 
munists”. However, whenever a “Communi communists” 
place in rural districts, such as a skirmish between Toman 
and Japanese soldiers or the Police, whole co: oon, would Be 
ters living in the neighbourhood of the scene 


7 janese s0l- 
rounded up and ruthlessly dealt with. If MPs Ges ieee 
diers had been killed, then vengeance was bi id greedily swallow 
farmers. At such times, the Japanese would grea) itty 
ny story furnished by anyone, It was the grand OMPet iy, 
fo people whe hd at el are and pon pe 

ili ce, Without full evidence, ate 
Investigation, tne itary ot he PUIG Mees aoe 
‘i teads 
destroyed hundreds of farms' 
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people, merely on the grounds of suspicion! Crops, no matter 
whether ready for harvesting or not, were burnt; poultry and 
livestock were confiscated wholesale! As if that were not 
enough, men and women of those parts, especially the youngsters, 
who displeased the military or the Police, were carried away to 
the dreaded lock-ups, “tor further enquiries”, and invariably left 
to languish for weeks and sometimes months. 

















Farmers were therefore in a quandary. If they refused 
to plant they were accused of “non-cooperation with govern- 
ment”; if they carried on with their lawful pursuits they were 
in constant danger of involvement with “Communists”. 








And, when representations were made to government, 
nothing could be done, because in such cases, the benefit of the 
doubt, was with the M.Ps and the Police. The Japanese theory 
of crime-elimination was Herodian in that it is justifiable in their 
eyes to slaughter both innocent and guilty, if by so doing, they 
felt sure that they got the guilty. 





In the matter of padi-planting the Japanese adopted the 
short-sighted policy of imposing Japanese agricultural methods 
upon the Malay peasantry. It did more harm than good. 


The introduction of the much-publicised Taiwan-padi upset 
the time-honoured planting systems of the Malays in Krian, 
Lower Perak, and other rice-producing areas of Malaya. The 
Japanese boasted loudly that Taiwan-padi “gave two crops a 
year”, and it was this very fact which upset the Malays. Taiwan- 
padi was introduced into areas where local-padi was concurrently 
grown, and as a result, the faster ripening Taiwan-padi interfered 
with the irrigation systems of the areas concerned. Harvesting 
times became different, and pests such as birds, field-mice, rats, 
were more difficult to tackle. Damage to crops increased con- 
siderably. 


Things were made worse by the insincere “co-operation” 
of the Malay padi-growers, who surrendered at best about half 
of their harvests to Government (that is, to the Taiwan Toku- 
shoku Kabushiki Kaisha, the padi-monopolists) and appropriated 
the rest for the Black Market. That was no wonder for black 
market prices were always tens of times higher than the best 
government offers, 


_ Because of Poor rations, people were forced into the ex- 
Pediency of possessing multiple or fictitious rice-cards. Most 
people working in Kaisha-mines and Kaisha-foundries, drew 
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Pe from the Kaisha-estimates and from the Food Con- 
rations both {Fhe Food Control Departments had no effective 
trol Ste check on these trauds until the formation of the 
Seeidan, which formulated a scheme of family-checking and 

: ecord. Even with Jikeidan assistance, there were still 
sing fictitious rice-cards. 









cen 
people 


The Japanese could not themselves bring in sufficient im- 

















norts of rice fr ‘Thailand and yet they ofticially prohibited 
Malayan traders from importing rice by prv enterprise. One 
feeble reason put forward by the Authoriti that they did 


not want to encourage black market rice, But, the real consider- 
ations were these: firstly, the M.S.K. (Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha) 
were the rice-monopolists, and it would conflict against their 
interests to permit outside competition; secondly, the Administra- 
tion realised with great chagri surreptitiously and in- 
exorably, the wealth of Malaya was leaving the country and 
diverted to Thailand. It hi ready been mentioned earlier that 
the Thai rice-exporters refused Japanese scrip. They wanted 
gold, diamonds, jewellery, Straits Currency, American dollar: 
or substantial commod: such as machinery, lorry-tyres, engi- 
neering goods, tin, and oil. The Malayan Chinese traders had to 
find a way to get the rice at any price, and their efforts developed 
into a tremendous volume of smuggling all along the west coast 
of Malaya, centering at Pangkor. 



























On account of rice, inflation-values of all the above- 
mentioned articles shot up. When shipments came in well, black 
market rice dropped in price, and other commodities followed ; 
but, when junks were pirated on the way, or sunk by Allied 
“subs,” then rice prices shot up by spurts, and all other com- 
modities followed suite. Rice was the fulerum upon which In- 
flation and Cost of Living see-sawed, and it became the standard 
of value. People in every trade and in every occupation, from 
the coolie to the professional man, based their charges “on the 
current price of rice”. 


Viewed from a certain angle, rice was one of the direct 
causes of the inordinate prevalence of bribery and Cede 
Rice affected Inflation ; Inflation affected cost of living; and wl a 
cost of living became a threat to penurious Government servatts 
and poorly paid Kaisha clerks, the law of self resem a 
manded that they had to-devise ways and strataqeray a ¥ raed 
“outside income”. Big rice-smugglers even nice pert 
rupting Gunseikanbu officials who gave them sec 
in pulling off their almost impossible stunts. 
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Out of their dilemma over the rice problem, the Japanese 


stumbled upon a great aiscovery. ‘hey reausea the potency of 


rice, Ammediately, they turned an ugiy situation te their ad- 
vantage. 





‘The rice-consuming populace of Malaya revealed too openly 
that they could not lve without rice, and the Japanese made 
full use of that fact. ‘They exploited that fact, ‘Lhe Japanese 
saw to it that the public snoula not get too much rice. ations 
to the public were cut again and again. By so doing, the people 


had to depend on the Japanese. They were therefore torced 
to “co-operate”. 


By the lure of special rice-allocations to labourers, the 
various branches of the Military, the various factories and 
foundries of the Kaishas, and the various reconstruction depart- 
ments ot the Railway Administration and the Government, got 
their labour forces, Technicians, artisans, and mechanics were 
drawn to military and Kaisha establishments because of the rice 
problem, The higher the cost of black-market rice, the closer were 
the labourers bound to their Japanese bosses. Thou ands of 
workmen were even lured to service in Burma and Thailand 
because they could not carry on with black-market rice. High 
Wages alone were insufficient. It was high wages plus extra rice, 
and rice was the infallible draw. People who hated the Japanese 
had eventually to submit because of rice; people who had vowed 
never to work under the Japanese had to swallow their pride and 
give way because of rice; Chinese cooks and maid-servants who 
despised the “shorties” had to serve them and humour them 
because of rice; and many women and girls of poor families suc- 


cumbed to necessity and became Japanese mistresses because of 
rice, 


Thus, the Japanese exploited the power 
good that black-market rice should soar up in prices beyond the 
reach of the masses. Let there be shortage and more shortage ; 
let the people squeak and squeal; let the farmers get mixed up 
with the Communists and let the military and the 


i ; Police do havoc 
with them; let Rice be the King of the Black Mariecy 


of rice. It was 


For by rice, the People would bi 


7 e enslaved and fettered. 
By rice, they would Serve and remain c 


onquered, 


How wonderful it was, 


that this lit it i 
be so mighty, ‘at this little grain of rice could 
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CHAPTER X. 
BRIBERY AND CORRUPTION 





ison Commanders, Provincial Governors, 
sued emphatic Press manifestoes 
nw” to all those 





M time to time Garriso} 
ae rd Propaganda Chiefs issued emphat 
Moning “the highest penalty under military 
tore guilty of bribery and corruption. 
0 











: se evils increased in intensity 
ch warnings these evils increased in i Ly 
ich warning: such proportions that the 





In spite of s these 
jon grew worse, and reached ortions that the 
as Inflation name commonly imputed to such metarons activities 
stigma ov ed up by public and official tolerance. So ma 
stigma of y publie an¢ 1 tolerance, So many high: 
eens cath government officials wer involv ‘ at h at the 
vad 508 v ave shaken the very is 
de any cover e) 
ry and government departments, so many. government 
of I Kaisha employees of all rank, and] so many of the trading 
publie were involv ¢ should the Law and Jus helt 
Pe rere ae alle in Malaya would not ave heen suifcent 
fy accommo ven a quarter of the criminals. Never 
to cco aya were bribery and corruption so rampant and 
history 0! laya ' 
ene irs was the natural outeome of a 
a state of affairs was at teome of 
- Such Sant which was cumbersome, a ly oe 
ieated za inefficient. The Japanese ze ht ea Pere 
puetney “proved to be the worst of ai ministratars, One ds 
fampted te think that the Sapaneso, while they, were Drehe ‘ 
resist the ed they were immediately bonged 
to attack and to resis! Anglo-Americans, diet ‘ 
r, 2 g conquered, le _ mo unprepal 
inthe aot ea at maladministration. They were so unp! 
in the q ‘ 


ed for administration. 


In Malaya, the Goverm 


i veral 
which branched out into several soem 





w 
ranking 
yer i 7 Ke 
‘Adm istration; so many Ka’ 






















~ cate 

vas a military oligarch ys 
ment somingly. independent hier: 
: wvincial and Section 


: * vy lice (better 
archies. For instance, there were 1 arittary Po ir Force 
Garrison Commands; there were the 1 Army, and 2 soart- 


3 vere the Ys 
Bran Shen come the. multifarious civil governmen were 
Batalss Tat it be borne in mind that the etd 
nore instruments under the will of the a ee 
district Garrison Commanders t MPs were 4 sepa 
: The dis tive spheres of authority; ¢ ie Air Foree pu 
in he teapetve Sere ot Say a AF 
rate law 


aselves; UP id’ als f the civil 
claimed absolute inviolability and ais0 90 heads ors rights 


powers which few dared (oatepped into one ano 
government constal 


and privileges. 
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There was such a clashing and overlapping of authority 
that when confusion was created, no one could pe held personally 
responsible tor anything. 


The factors which contributed towards 
firstly, Japanese egotism; secondly, 
cusy; thirdly, Japanese blindness to 
fourthly, Japane; 
love of “face-s 
and women. 


this chaos were: 
Japanese aptitude for jeal- 
proper colonial government; 
susceptibility to favouritism; fifthly, Japanese 
ing”; and sixthly, Japanese weakness for wine 








egotism was such that each official thought the 
if. All the best attentions must be reserved for 

Japanese officers were not only highly sensi- 
tive but furiously quick-tempered, and they would never suffer 
themselves to be placed on an equal footing with officers of a 
lower rank, when it comes to receiving public fawning. Every 
Japanese officer was king of what he surveyed. 





Government departments were divided into so many divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, and there Were so many petty-heads 


that scheming traders found it easy to buy up the barnes ee the 
officials. 








The Military were the first to be corrupted. Friendships 
were cultivated with Garrison Commanders, with M.Ps, and with 
officers of the Navy, Army, and Air Force. By dinners, by gifts 
of expensive foreign cigarettes and foreign liquors and wines, 
by supplying the “companionship” of good-looking girls and at- 
tractive women, and by constantly furnishing them with large 
monetary considerations, “friendships” were nurtured, 


People who frater 
‘They were respectfully avo 


informers, and the out-door officers of the various departments 
having jurisdiction over dutiable commodities. On the produc- 


tion of a chit bearing the seal of their M.P.-proteetor, smugglers’ 





Also by dinners and expensive gifts, importers and ex- 
Porters had inveigled high-ranking military officers to give them 
“eters of recommendation”. The usual pretence was that the 
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‘ ioned in those letters of recommendation were 
ee er en ee akon might be in foree at that 
intended fo" M'tringent regulations against the export or import 
very moments erput faced by a “letter of recommendation” (es- 
of Enis je should come from a higher officer per non 
pecially iF ealed to), the Japanese administrator approved 
to the officer SPPhe necessary permit although by so doing, he 
the isswated himself. Feudalistic fear of superiors is so deeply 
contradicts the Japanese character that there is always an ine 
ingrainesurespect” for the higher officer, who must not be ma 
stinetiv 


to “lose face”. 


commodi 














: “understandings” 

vere smugglers who struck up “understandings’ 

ith offwers in charge of military or naval transpor “leet 

with eiticers used the lures of wine, women, and profi bara 

agangements. Through the co-operation of these transport 

atjeows the most strictly prohibited articles of export from gol 

bag ver ¥ erre rom sta te, 

i i soap, were transfe! eH ; 

to cooking ot te Samy for barter trade. It was done lke this 
an vi 











savaditn 7 
Whenever military supplies had to be ea chest 
to another, or a fleet of military-lorries were mera 

ee fr n one district to another, smugglers’ goods cous ties 

way i ito. those military trucks. Sometimes, Geen ene ne 
convey a ight across the borders into Siamese enh, an pi 

Sasa: thee were moved by stages from one cise foe 

until tay ronched the ports, from where theyre 

hes: and gradually worked up to Siamese ports. 





rries psolutely immune 
i d Navy lorries were al ey 
from Ets ee inetmeaes by the Police anne ce as 
ties, the risk to smugglers was negligible. ch isie, ance wes 
was particularly brisk in the fa araeaee Malayan resources 
n more because 0! it 
eaieeet of the effort of the law to subdue - 
i ilitary m¢ 
il inistration (which was a mi Farad 
The Railway Administra of its powers that Bee 
poly) was at one time so j eee 


Station-masters at one time, prokibitet, 1 trol 0.0.08, (Out, 


; d 
«cations about imports an 
tigations dt 


i lies, 
violence, Customs, Monopolies, : 
door officers) from conducting inves! 


“within the station-precinc! rear 
seer we ih, heaton Inara EP ty 
iat i nd to see to the loading Ptiuded. That was 
Suceene that no contraband were 
essence of customs work, 


railway platforms! 


e 
nd yet they were, ordered off th 
How did this come about? 
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Railway staffs had complained to their Japanese bosses 
that “the 0.D.Os were a pack of cut-throats, causing unnecessary 
interference to the public, and hampering railway efficiency!” 
The Japanese bosses accepted the complaint and drove off the 
pests. But, what was the real reason? 


The real reason was that the railway staffs were jealous 
of the 0.D.0s who waxed rich with graft by their co-operation 
with importers and exporters who practised a multitude of tricks 
in side-tracking rules and regulations. Traders had already 
paid enormous sums for Import and Export Permits, and they 
were therefore compelled to resort to smuggling to make their 
enterprises pay. Hence, the services of Food Control and Cus- 
toms 0.D.0s had to be enlisted. 















When 0.D.0s were driven off the railway _precinets, 
“palm-money” flowed into railway pockets. The evil was not 
igmented. Import nd exporters had to pay 
for the co-operation of ra staff's, in such vital 
s the booking of trucks, the loading and unloading o! 
goods, and the preparation of consignment documents. Towa 
the end of 1944, to book a truck from Penang, Ipoh, or Kuala 

would cost an exporter from $10,000.00 
money”, which did not include the preli- 
ndies, and other incidentals. Japanese 



























000.00 in “te: 
bri 








and some even worked hand-in-glove with their key-men. 


Indian, Chinese, and Malay station-masters of small towns; 
all along the route from Penang to Singapore, worked in silent 
co-operation with one another and with Customs and Food Con- 
trol 0.D.0s, and they made fortunes in this way. They allocated 
trucks to smugglers even without the use of permits of any kind. 
All sorts of prohibited goods were just loaded into trucks in the 
small stations and sent off without entries in station-records. 
Gcods were unloaded at small stations near their real destinations 
and then transferred into lorries. In this way, thousands of 
trucks of vegetables, fruit, fish, copra, and tobacco-leaves and 
other contraband were smuggled from one State to another. It 
was not until late 1943 that disgruntled railway-coolies revealed 
these very lucrative activities to the Authorities. There was 
such a “purge” after that that the whole railway-system was 
shaken up, and railway-staffs went into the jitters for months! 


As already mentioned in the cha: 

s alr tio pter on Black Markets, all 
fe of “strictly prohibited articles” could still be exported with 
ete Export Permits. That was done by “greasing” the 
‘ey-men in the various departments concerned. As rules and 
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ere in English, and as most of the 
little of English, they had to rely absolut 
‘These senior subordinates made the best u 
se ortunities and interpreted rules and regul according to 
opportiat interests, so that the law in thei was made as 
tlastic as the circumstances permitted. Most of the Japanese 
clase only adepts in the use of their seal or “Chop”, and docu- 
wents once “chopped” admitted of no further arguments. 
heads of departments were changed every now and thet 
Merk “who pulled the wires” knew how to shift the respons 
cn the “Tuan who had just left”, 


y on their 
e of their 


regulation 
knew ve 
clerks. 


















Even Japanese Officials in charge of Customs, Monopolies 
and Excise, Food Control, Trade and Commerce, Forest, and 
Agricultural Dep: ments, were exploited by Chinese and Indian 
merchants. Besides the usual expedients of dinner-parties, pre- 
sents, and gifts, the surest way to “hook” those officials was the 
“subsidising” of attractive m: sses whose monthly upkeep 
was taken care of by the trade m why “pedigree” 
wrist-watches, class fountain-pens, sold nd silver cigarette- 
cases, foreign cigarette-lichters, foreign es and liquors, and 
foreign luxuries rose to fabulous prices, because there were 
people who had “Japanese axes to grind” and they just had to 
purchase them. It was nothing to a person to have to buy a 
$20,000.00 Mido-Multifort-Extra as a present to an official, if by 
that gift he could secure concessions which would net him 


$100,000.00. 


“Qiling” the heads of departments was only one step. 
Importers in general, but importers of ri ugar, and salt in 
particular, had to pay all sorts of “protection-money to 0.D.0s. 
Economic Officers, M.P. informers, Special Police personnel, and 
civil Police Inspectors. By this understanding, their lorries were 
not interfered with. and their premises and stocks were Pot core 
jected to search and investigation. Most important of al I their 
black market activities were unchallenged and unhampered, ani 


public complaints fell on deaf ears. 
= 





















One re 











a ive de 
Failure to subsidise one or other of these prnteeye A 


artments” invariably led to trouble of one kind or ant 
once a big importer cot into hot water, he had literally to spend 


a fortune to bribe his way out. 
cial Police, the Econo- 


The Police (which included the Spe core 
mic Paice. ad the Auxiliary Police). and every esto se 
investigation denartment, made capital of # De ust oppors ae 
nity to saneeze the public. No one nabbed by 
out unscathed. 
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Every offence, once handed to the 
as far as rossible, as a criminal offence, and if a political or 
“communist” tinge could be added on, so much the better. 
Political criminals and racketeers in essential war-materials were 


prize-victims, And should they be millionaires or “decently 
wealthy”, the opportunity was heaven-sent, 


police, was classified 





‘The tragedy of the Japanese was that they gave too much 
power to the Police. They were themselves the most highly 
policed people in the world, and they in their turn inflicted the 
tyranny of their Police upon the subject races. Never was so 


much despotism given to so small a group, and never was power 
£0 abused as by the Police, 


Anyone charged or suspected of a political crime which 
might range fro “dangerous thoughts” to the utterance of one 
indiscreet word, taken in, and locked up in the Police or M.P. 
cells. Detention might be for weeks or even for months “just 
for investigations”. Once in, not even the closest relatives or 
the most intimate friencs could visit the captive. Not even the 


slighest outside intey ention or intercession was allowed. Police 
and M.P. cells wei 


like rat-traps—easy to get into, but most 
difficult to get out from. 

















Suspected people were treated like already condemned 
inals, and they were wbjected to the most horrible living 
conditions, and the most r prison-discipline. Food was of 
the scant: and a meal consisted of several pieces of sweet 
Potatoes or tapioca, with cold water or a bit of badly-cooked broth 
with a touch of salt. All sorts of horrible tortures were meted 
out to suspects, and life during this captivity was made as un- 
bearable as possible. All this was common knowledge to the 
public, and it was good that the public at large should know about 
it. There was a purpose behind all those sinister designs. 


What then should be done, when people had relatives or 

close friends “lugged in” by the Police? The sensible thing to 
‘0 was to get into immediate touch with the actual officials in 

charge of the case. in 


s , 2 lot of money was wasted 
ecause the wrong officials Were contacted. To get the correct 
contacts, informers and detectives, acting as “middle-men”, had 


to be generously paid. Dinner-parties and gifts had to 
be lavishly showered 


on the “high-ups” i 0 
done that there is n face to anybone Td be 8 
considerations had to be settled, and these were cooked-up so that 
the ‘middle-men” had If the officials in charge 
were Chinese, Malay, or Indian, matters were usually more easily 
settled. But if the officials were Japanese or Taiwanese, the 
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v5 mor d to 
Jevious and lengthy; more money ha 
* iamers and gifts thrown about, and some- 
“mi sorts 
pred, mm essary to present a “mistres sorts 
= it might be ieved, and one of the surest, was to set the 
wore the officer’s “best girl-friend” ‘who had to be 
intercession. sept” diamond-bracelets, gold chains, or other forms 
“begged to a 


of valuable jewellery. 


Juty in Police Stations and 
shile, common P.Cs on duty, in P ions and 
Meanwhile, coming the prisoners’ cells so waxed eh, 
jon senthiesands of prisoners had to pay handsomely to be 
ives and trood, drink, and the bat comforts (Hike elas 
igars, vel, or a singlet) to prisoners. s had 
rettes, cigars, a Lowes Fe every new visit and for extra sums 
beeen be allow njoy some conversa e 
vistors might be allowed to uma, they could even tall for hours 
imoes | Sentries at the outer gates had tobe ned; 
‘ox within the Police-station had to, be, "palmed and 
entries atthe call-ors hao we oe renulations, for whieh they 
on the in breaking re} ions, ; 
reat risk in breaki for which thes 
that they ran ely punished). -Without the use o , thee 
might be ev the privilege cf knowing whether the person 
vas not even the privil 
in, were still alive or Cead. 


alities were more devio 
for a ered, more dinner 
quand 

























com! 
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allowed to 













wi 








‘apeienon 
red for months in Poiice or 
suspects who suffered ain BO 
thats eeceuss they were poor people saci eae 
sie iives on friends to see to their interests. 
relatives 8 


ind gi wi ven a word 

i here was not even & f 

iltless and discharged, t! ea 

a awlogy 4 re sarongtul arrest and spate ae ae 
o! 


varned not to utt Tdceoonths 

cura ay wera lhe, wu 

wana: and this time, “for real trou! " ue Pee 

i ing out the Black assed DY 

rod aon a gta tener, Whe, PA 

strained at “ of profteers and rackets ne “small fry 

wo Pespectially avoided and always 1! 

who were punished. 


ty jienct it 
Traders’ lores ae Soe ae the entrance and e 
is ‘ica 
sentries guarding the barr 


were also 
towns there ¥ 
cf towns. At frontier and boundary atevies” according 


nd Customs men rr importers and expor aye 
Customs es pois conveyed. Eve ” therwise, 50d ound, 
who had proper permits had £0 Det GM opened and tna 
Ans io kages 


and rech¢ 
carried up and down, packer’ 4 to be checked and Foition of 


e-money” to Police 


items of goods and declarations Mere ‘ime, and 
resulting in such a loss of 
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such a mess, that normal trading v 
obviate all these nuisances, the Police and the Customs were 
“greased”. Regular smugglers had not only to pay for this 
“lifting” of fuss and delay, they had to make monthly “kiras”* 
for dutiable goods which escaped the usual tax. 


uld not be possible. To 





8 








As smuggling traffic from one $ 
heavy, it was considered a “fat job 
to be posted at any of the bar 
taxes could be most perverted. 


After the requisitioning of private lorries and cars by 
Government and by the privileged Transport-Kaishas, people 
could still retain the use of their vehicles if they knew where 
and how “to pull the wires” with the proper clerks and officials 
in the Transport and Traffic departments, Also, there were 
Petrol Departments to be befriended. For a red-label, entitling 
the car-owner to use his vehicle for a certain number of hours 
during the day, sums ranging from $500.00 to $1,000.00 were 
“tipped”; but for the coveted black-label, entitling the owner 
to use his vehicle at all times (and which also meant a higher 
petrol-ration) a bigger amount of consideration-money was given. 





ate to another was always 
and a “lucky appointment” 
r-posts, where embezzlement of 






























Even employees of Japanese Transport-companies extorted 
“black-money” for the allocation of lorries or cars to the trading 
public, otherwise, bookings would invz bly be unsuccessful; or 
people would be given uulty vehicles which were sure to have 
Punctures and engine-breakdowns on the wi Before anyone 
could get a seat in any of the er -country buses, tea-money was 
openly taken in the form of trebled and quadrupled charges by 
conductors. As transport difficulties grew from bad to se, 
“black-market fares” were the rule, and busmen and conductors 
combined to fleece the travelling public. The Tokio-Buses* 
which according to regulations were meant only for a specifie1 

number of persons, were usually crammed with almost double 
the number of people, excluding those who sat on the roof, and 
those who stood on the foot-boards, 


Staffs of government departments used all their wits to 
concoct ways and means of supplementing their inappropriate 
sncomes—inappropriate on account of the terrific inflation. 
Wherever there was contact with the public, and wherever 


“service” was required, convenience to the public was served up 
if they knew how to be “generous”. It was a universally accept- 
ed rule that if anyone expected “service” he had to pay for it. 
Here again. there must be no loss of face, and money had to be 
forced on” to the children at home as presents, 



















*See Glossary, 
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uing licences waxed rich. Food licences, 
cofiee-shop licences, gambling licences, and 
Gjust to mention a 1ew of the more important 
arranged”. it was significant of the times 

junte yenerous gilts to gain the concessions 
cations had to be tipped in order to avoid delays and 








pnes) had to be 






th 
as funeral 
the Police t 
inconveniences. 








t ci checking of licences was a fare 
s a matter of fact, checking ees . farce. 
aad “private taxis ‘plied witout restniction; hawkers 












F y gutied highways and 
sed by the thousands, and they gu r nd 
mest tails and semi-permanent stalls we 





ays; perambulatir rt wet 
y-ways; De five-fool-ways became open-air cates; and unleense 
one tes were in the open streets. “Lhat meant that ak ays 
somewhere : 

“silenced” with graft. 










Kaishas or Government 
efore goods could be sold to Ki sor, Govern 
Publ c \ od with agreed commissions; and before cheies ae 
te cd the “Paying Department” must get something for thelt 
trouble; otherwise payments were oun a pen ayes ets 
veeks for one excuse or al i hen thre 
ae able aoreuiepen who must not be evel a eae 
form errible nuisance, for with him fault-fin ing wt aoa date 
vik shed art. He could veto a bill on the Egat tao) 
pad were not according to Sere es pee cre 
r mple and so on, ‘That | ae 

0 » 


corrupt. S 











ishas first started, 

hen. see Storekeepers 
g their own Buying- 
commodities were 
possible prices, ant 


Ss 1942 w! 
In the early months of 
the staffs of Purchasing Dene ay 
co-operated in swindling their frm: pyar 
agents to search for goods. i Bieveee 
palmed off onto their firms eae 
outside competition was elim‘n incu 
t exem| e 
emselves were no! vials took 
fee mares most Kaisha, Japanese oft O57 com. 
ies! by extra-billing and sockene ee reserves for the boss 
to be advised to ea! ily paid for. 
before ate ‘would be aceepted and finally 
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Japanese executives, Taiwanese, and Koreans, who had 
made “tons of money” through the s windling of their fi ‘ms, 
bought houses, bungalows, and estates, in the names of thi 
mistresses, or in the names of the relatives of their mistre: 
They also bought gold, jewellery, and Bri 





es. 


h currency, ant 





deposited them with those women or their relatives, 





Other than Japanese and Taiwanese concerns, big bis:ness 
by other races could only be conducted by arrangements to pay 
“protection-money” or to allocate “goodwill shares” to the big- 
shots in M.P., Toko, and Police departments. For instance, all 
gambling farms and gambling stalls in Parks, and private bookie- 
syndicates were run on these lines, 








When threatened by a “c; it was not un- 
common for people to buy up the services of one department 
against another, For instance, a person held by the c.vil police, 
could get an official of the Toko (C.1.D.) to get him released; 
and one held by the Toko could get an M.P.; and one held by 
an M.P. could (if he had the nec ry influence, which also 
means the necessary funds) get what were known as “The 
Special MPs.” or the local Garrison Commander to | into 
the case. When influence was thus used, the suspected persons 
could at least expect to be free from tortures and unnece: ry 
detention, 





















Even time-honoured Justice was tampered with. There 
Were {Silded affairs” where out-and-out smugglers who were 
nabbed with the goods finally got off. There were rich people 
Who even had chicken-chops and opium-smokes while in detonating 


cells. Convicted prisoners could so arrange it that they were 
assured of a soft time in prison. 





Y Japanese D.P.Ps. and other officials connected with the 
dispensation of justice were not altogether unwilling to accept 
dinners, gifts, and the luxuries of life, 


Talking of Japanese justice in Malaya, tribute must be 

paid to Judge Kusaka, who presided first in Perak and then in, 
elangor. He was a true gentleman, who loved Justice and 

Practised Justice. He was man enough to praise the high virtues 
of British Jurisprudence, and he made public utterances con- 


demning even Japanese officials whose acts contravened “the 
Ideals and Graces of Imperial Desires”, 


It would be a mistake to presume that all officers of the 
law, recruited from local ranks, such as Judges, Magistrates, 





iietod to corruption, It 





nd. Babee Le ace ante ve other hand, there 

at mi eres ¢ 
niable that of exemplary ehuraclar’ (notably Judge 
ceed away in Singapore, December, 1944) who ¥ 
aT to Brit . but what is more important, 
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ifying. he 
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aire such, that money 
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$50,000,000.00 had been decided 
ment of the contribution from ea 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FIFTY MILLION DOLLAR GIFT. 


HE myth was told that a few day. 
certain leaders of the various Chinese communities were 
arraigned before Lieut-General Tomoyuki Yamashita and his 
Staff. Banging his first on the table, the General was supposed 
to have shouted at the delegation, in'a tone of unmistakable in- 
dignation: “The Chinese in Malaya deserve to be put to the 


sword! They have staunchly supported the British and staun- 
chly supported Chungking”. 


s after the fall of Singapore, 











At these words the Chinese representatives trembled 
from hend to foot! Meekly, one of them muttered in shivering 
tones: "Your Excellency, we will give Japan the same support 
We will give up for the Imperial Cause a part of our properties 
right away”, 





“What”, thundered the victorious and now raging Gen- 
eral, giving the table another resounding bang, “a part of your 
properties! Your lands, your houses, your wealth, your shirts, 
even your very lives belong to u: How dare you say you will 
give us a part of your properties! 








It was said that if looks could kill, the fire from the eyes 


of the General could have decimated the quivering and awe- 
stricken delegation. 


So electrifying was the anger of the General. 


Another myth which ww; 


‘as whispered around concerned 
the Conference held in Singapo 


re on March 22nd 1942, of Chi- 
nese representatives from all parts of Malaya to discuss the 


raising of a Chinese “Gift” to the Imperial Japanese Govern- 
ment. It was said that certain high-ranking Japanese officers 
from the High Council of the Malayan Military Administration 
were present to watch the proceedings. 


The Conference was simply informed that a gift of 
upon, and that the apportion- 
ich State was to be as follows: 


a 
4 


$10,000,000.00 

10,000,000.00 
0,000.00 
7,000,000.00 


Singapore 
Selangor 
Perak 
Penang 
Malacea 
Johore 
Negri Sembilan 
Kedah and Perlis 
Pahang 

Kelantan 
Trengganu 








00,000.00 
5,000,000.00 


2,000,000,00 





1,000,000.00 
500,000.00 





300,000.00 
200,000.00 


$50,000,000.00 





Total: 





“gift”, 1 the amount at 

; ecided upon the “gift”, who fixed the an ant at 
5 9,000 Soe ant eho made the allotmen for eee 
sey dared to question. ‘The august pi sence of the Gunsel 
nobody Grvials was at once accepted idence that the matter 
Kanu ofidy. been previously discussed and approved by 
had_alre: en 
Military Authorities. 











r y pleaded that there 
4 Garment for Malacca, 
re was comparatively 
1 that the natural re- 
limited. 


But one Malacca deleg: Paks 

i some mistake regarding 
ae vost the Chinese Ree ae thee 
SI in relation to the other Peoria 
Sanemasa wealth of the Settlement were very 


whether it was language difficulty, 


Met aes wilful misrepresentation, or the quick- 


or bad interpretation, or W! ding arose, and the 
rapanese temper, a misunderstanding arost,, His 

hess, of Japanes idered to have made objections. © 

Malacca delegate was cons! imity 





to the magnann 
i consider open effrontery 1 tary Administra- 
attitude was Sad Rta Peaiell of the amity, amin ea 
tion ere was alleged fae oe Sn full view of the 
Eee paral resounding slaps ca ieee military escort. 
v] ference, and marche ; so 
whole con: Bec: motion, every sugse 
p , 


After that, every 


tion, was carried unanimously. 


i rence, 
Before the opening of ee onased to certain 
eral Yamashita’s fury had alre arn 
upcountry delegates as an 
ously circulated the store 2 
“g special tip”, and wit! 


“inside tip’ They in ee 
iotte Sident to ote ae 
e hort time every upcol 
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realised (or was supposed to have realised) the delicacy of the 
ground he stood upon. That was how the Singapore del 
prepared the atmosphere for the All-Malayan Oversea C 
Conference. 








The story of the slapping of the Malacca delegate was 
carried back to all the various States, and that set the pace for 
immediate action by the respective “State Peace Maintenance 
iations” throughout Malaya, for the collection of “contri- 
That was a hectic period which saw the existence of 
‘3 of committees, sub-committees, and special committees 
—a period when voluntary workers stepped forward not only for 
public service but for the protection of personal interests. 









The $50,000,000.00 Gift was scheduled to be handed over 
on the 20th April 1942, but it was not until the 20th of June 
1942 that another All-Malayan Chinese Delegation officially 
made the presentation to the Military Authorities in Singapore. 


It was all very well on the surface. The Spokesman of 
the Malayan Chinese on that auspicious occasion avowed that 
the gift was a concrete expression of the gratitude, loyalty, and 
full-hearted co-operation of the Chinese ma: June 20th was 
observed by the Malayan Chinese as a public holiday. In com- 
memoration of that historic event, dinner parties were given by 
the various State Committees of the Chinese Associations to 
Garrison Chiefs, M.P. Chiefs, and high-ranking Seicho and 
Gunseikanbu officials. Everywhere, there were pledges of 
“undying homage and absolute co-operation”. Imperial toasts 
and banzais were the order of the day. 














But what is the inside story of this $50,000,000.00 gift? 
Was it really a spontaneous gift by free people who were bub- 
bling with gratitude and loyalty? In all Chinese undertakings 
where financial polities come into play, it is never easy to get at 
the truth—especially so in this case where the worm of truth had 
wriggled so deeply into the subterranean channels of official 
secrecy. 


- It is the conviction of upcountry Chinese that originally 
the gift of $50,000,000.00 was mooted and vouched for by certain 
of the Chinese leaders of Singapore allegedly the China Relief 
Fund Committee. They made the commitment because they had 
the ready money and knew what they were talking about. But 
having made the commitment, they shifted the responsibility 
off their shoulders, and cleverly manocuvred so that others were 
made to carry the baby. In self-defence, the Singapore Chinese 
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that since the gift had bought the freedom and safety 


argued ‘Chinese in Malaya, it was right therefore that the 
of ain should be shared proportionately by all the States ac- 
burtcg to their relative wealth and population, 





The hard facts showed that to raise te Hola atm of 
5 only  $29,000,000.00 pooled together by 
$50,000,000 Or ations” from the Chinese of Malaya, while the 
acta Of $21,000,000.00 was raised by loans from the Yoko- 
re a Specie Bank, based on ample securities furnished by 
hart putors themselves and guaranteed by the respective Chin- 
Es ‘Associations in the various States. 














+ the Gift had been handed over, there was a lot of 
sqoshbing an haggling among the various State A: ociations 
‘about the fairness and unfairness of the allocation it wai 
human to grumble and complain, especially when time sere a 
economically unsettled, when sources or income had vey ned os 
were uncertain, when trade was either dormant, or cone uc! ped 
fits and starts, when interest on loans had to be met under stress 


of pressure from the banks. 


its ampaign and 
Each State or Settlement conducted its own campaign y 
each had its methods in collecting the sum allocated a ue 
had its own probiems; each had its own trials and tribulations; 
each had its own “internal financial politics”. 


i sy time. ‘The 
The facts proved that Singapore had an easy 
Settlement without any difficulty over-subscribed ie oe sf 
$10,000,000.00. It was only necessary oa era ue 
8 per cent on the assessed values of prop 1 a weet 


isations fo 
nevessary to set up cumbersome organisations for Tit op 


of dues, The propertied classes and the ren Ny ogress of the 


i ing tl 
Singapore had the advantage of a ple time to draw out 


i d southwards, an Riv 
Tera veaeeen from their banks to weed : fees 
Even from the ranks of the middle-class ree y- 
were few complaints of hardships al mi the oo best: business 
Singapore always had the best of oat late 
brains, the best financiers, the best si 


mats, and now, the best of the worst of es 2 
Negri Sembiie™ catively_slight 


i i hore, 
The Chinese in Job ana had compa ie ee 


Jantan, and Trenggan ugh there 
{ifeulties in raising thei, alec with me thing oF an 
inevitable rumblings © collect 


it to 
other. However, the important, ine was 
and that was managed in 








‘edah, Perlis, 
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Malacea had an unpleasant time. The Settlement had 
never made a name for big industries, and her wealthiest citizens 
had never been outstanding for colossal fortunes. The brunt of 
her burden fell on the upper landlords (the most conservati 
type of bourgeoisie in Malaya) who were grieved to part with 
wealth that had been accumulated by, years of diligence, thrift, 
and wise speculation, Her quota was made up by loans from 
Banks. 



























Selangor and Penang had appreciable, but not insurmount- 
able difficulties and hardships. Wortunately, they had some 
public-spirited Committee-men who not only worked out a 
satisfactory siiding-scale for the assessment of contributions, 
but exerted sufficient influence to negotiate the neces 

from local s for the public who needed assistan 
were, of course, many people who sold proper 
who sold family jewellery just to make payments tow 
contributions, Many made payments by instalments 




































It ak that there was most suffering and heart- 
break. Perak, before the Malayan W: was the economic 
back-bone of Mala but in early 1942, it was the decrepit 
of Malaya. Its tin-mines and rubber ates were despoiled 
by looting and the scorched-earth policy; its trade and industries 
(according to pre-war standards) were at a standstill; its 
wealthy “towkays”* had lost most of thei ready cash, and 
Perak’s outlook was one of irretrievable despair. 




































Therefore, when the Perak Oversea Chinese Association 
started its hydra-headed machinery for the Hection of Con- 
tributions for the Gift to the Imp: Government, there was 

understanding and diss action right from the beginning. 
The Managing Committee (frightened to its wits’ end by the 
stories of the Yamashita and Malacca delegate incidents) wanted 
immediate results; but the people of Perak were in no position 
to give a ready response. Most of the rich people (whose pro- 
erties had already been listed and assessed) had barely enough 
Ende to meet family expenses. ‘Their usual sources of income 
mines, estates and house-rentals were temporarily cut off. 
ere were very few who had more than a few thousands in 
ly cash, and those who had cash, were obsessed with the 
ir large families. Payments towards 
contributions were necessarily slow, and this slowness (which 
was dictated purely by financial circumstances) was misinter- 
to be “wilful complacency”. 


* See glossary. 
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Committee of the Perak Chinese Associa- 


Managing 
The Managins ‘py the special powers vested in them by 


tion became restive. 
























3 ara, they iss ae tot 
3overnor of Perak, they is: ning noti 
the Gove tributot The people time. They | 

facti ment of their properties; the 





e-scale; they made one e 
h i d the Managing Committee. 
ord further warnings; but the public fell back on the 
‘al policy of “wait and see”. 






They i: 
tradition: 
rhat broke the patience of the Chinese leaders. A special 
agieestion went to iMterview ‘T. Kunichika, the Chief Police 
dee of the State, at Taiping. Tt was impressed upon that 
dignitary that the best way to fight Chinese complacency was 
diertie action. Nothing could be more eff than making 
Gramples of afew. It was stressed that, the e 
Cxan Police Officer (and possibly, the officers of Tht Vie 
Police) was highly necessary. That being the Chinese view 
(and who should know Chinese psychology better than the 
Chinese themselves?) the CPO. consented to give his Boule 
ion” Sat of “Perak Property Owners” was Pp sd. 
The me es person were diseiesed and studied in etal, 
and a brief history of each case was outlined to the G.P.0. Before 
the end of the interview, there was an annotation against Got 
tiene rerarding what treatment he should reset he Chief 
Police Officer was convinced that the wealthy people oallying. 
had the means to pay, but they were shirking an y-da 































‘The bomb-shell_ exploded! Property-owns s in Paral Fe 
ceived an ultimatum in the second week of Ae 19 ie inter 
a summons) reauesting them to turn up at Taipm Bt eutions. 
vit ns) TeGniet Police Officer regarding their fo! 

Tee jr immediate arrest. 
Failure to do so would lead to their imm a 
, , about 

On that fateful day (it was the 16th. of May ay assem 
a hundred and twenty of ‘Perak’s “biggest s Chinese A850- 
8 hundrell Spremises of the North Perak Oversea Chinese Ae 
Cistion at Taiping. A wave of instinctive ay ver them, aM 
Something ominous was going to happen sval of the C.P.0- 
with palpitating hearts they awaited the a7 MP. Chief 
and the MPs. Finally they, ene ‘They cxpresed 
r = 4 civil . 
£m) fhe CO reps esc eal 

e i to think thal or pall 
Bea were to a Government ae had not it people loved 
oh shee possessions. They hated wa that if it was 
money more than their lives. They 
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they were prepared to cut off a few heads. That was the pro- 
logue to the Investigation of Pcrak property-owners. 





Then came the examination of each person before the 
C.P.0. It was not even an examination. It was a superficial 
interrogation. The first question invariably asked was: “Are 
you willing to pay up your contributions”? If the answer was 
“Yes”, then the person would be gravely advised to pay up soon, 
(the cate of payment being duly noted against his name) and 
that was all. But skould there be any hesitation, and should 
the person try to give explanations or offer excuses, he was 
at once ordered to kneel in one corner of the office like a con- 
demned criminal. Any answer except a ready “yes, Tuan” was 
taken to mean refusal or stubbornness, and the culprit was order- 
ed to kneel so that “he might come to his senses”. Some had 
already been earmarked for such exemplary punishment even 
without the formality of interrogation. For instance, the C.P.O. 
said of one: “Oh! So your father was a great admirer of 
Chiang Kai Shek? He has given lots of money to Chungking, 
eh? Go and kneel there!” Of another, the C.P.O. said, upon 
seeing him: “Ah, you are a very rich man. But what a bad 
example! It hurts vou to pay, eh? Go there and kneel, and 
come to your senses!” 








Within an hour after the start of the “investigations” 
fifteen people (including a woman) were on their knees, i 
penitence for “‘non-cooperation” and the “sins of their ancestors 
By the time all property-owners had been examined, the fir 
few who were ordered to kneel had knelt for over four hour 
Most of the kneeling party were in tears, weeping with muffled 
sobs. Thev were overcome by self-pity or an overwhelming 
sense of helplessness. 







That was not all. After the kneeling ordeal, these well- 
known Perak personages (some thirty of them) were marched 
off under Police escort to the Police lock-up. They were diveste1 
of shoes and outer carments, and packed into an enclesure wth 
regular dirty-smelling and dirty-looking criminals. They had 

_ to sleep on floors whose crevices were filled with lice and bugs. 
Most of these wealthy people were bailed out after a day or two 
in the lock-up, but some remained for four days. 


The news of this humiliating treatment was soon broad- 
cast throughout Perak from mouth to mouth. It even spread 
to other States, and was the highlight of gossip for months. 
It was suspected that the Managing Committee for the Collection 
of Contributions had an axe to grind. If they had, they certainly 





round, People with 





e contributions to meet 
udy fixed for them) had 










The only 


y out was to sell properties. But the times 
then were so bad 


nobody wanted to b he Yokohama 
























Bank had ted in Ipoh, and it Was rumoured that 
it refused to #1 The Oversea Chine anking Cor: 
t tation had not yet re-opened in Ipoh. The wealthy people 
poPerak appealed to friends and relatives in other States, but 
those people too had their own problems. Borrowing was out 
te the questior ising loans by mortgages was equally difli- 












(the gr 


Even the Chett 
‘and. un. 
cuit. ang ness because they 


cto 
fnoney-lenderss in Malaya) had gone out of bu 
themselves were bankrupt! 








Tt was undeniable that at that time money ie really 
<earee. There was only a sprinkling of people who had ready 
seh and these were scattered here and there in the small towns 
that had escaped looting and robbery. 









The fear of imprisonment and public disgrace heightened 
as the days “flew” by. People could not meet even paymen s 
by instalments. The situation became tense and unbearable. 


There was only one expedient left—that was to sell pro- 
perties at rock-bottom prices. Now, at last, buyers coud te 
found. There were a few individual buyers and small pri 
syndicates, so competition was negligible. Master ont a ae 
they waited until the sellers were goaded into a state of pa 


resi ial dwellings, and 

Rubber-estates, bungalows, residential jules 

shop-houses were sold for a song. First-class rubbers 

which before the Malayan War were worth $ pt ae 
were sold at prices from $40.00 to $60.00 ner acre 


ve jees 
worth from $20,000.00 to $30,000.00 formerly, were ‘sold at prices 
from $8.000.00 to $5,000.00. Private residences fo mee aE 
From "$10,000.00 to. $15,000.00 were sold from So sth 
$3,500,00.. Shop-houses in thriving business. Ties son 09 to 
From $20,000.00 to $35,000.00 were cleared from Te swore 
$5,000.00. Examples could go on without © | ore unable 
wealthy people who sold rows of shop-houses | 
to liquidate their contribution-dues. 








d dispose of 

Miners and foundry-owners we come ow wat 

all sorts of engineering requisites at P} ae Terally forced 
rates, and in some cases, engineering woot ds wee up the 5 : 
on unwilling friends who 


were “begge 
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___ Selling out properties, both movable and immovable, at 
minimum prices, did not solve all ills. Most of the wealthy 
classes had to part with gold, diamonds, and all sorts of jewellery 
“at pick-up prices”. Even that was not enough. Those who 
had cars, trucks, lorries, electric motors, mining-engines, had 
to sell them at ridiculously low prices. It was then the worst 
period of Perak’s depression. The rich were bled to the bone. 





What about the rest of the people in Perak—the middle 
classes and the rank and file? They, too, were within the iron 
grip of the Contribution Committees. 


The head of each family had to submit a list enumerating 
the names and the particulars of the members of the family. 
Every individual in the household (whether man, woman, bov, 
or girl,) had to contribute a minimum “head-tax” of $3.00 each. 


Likewise, the head of every firm, shop, or guild, had to 
submit a full list of the staff or members, and from each indivi- 
dual was expected a minimum levy of $3.00 each. 


“Special Committees” were sent to villages, farms, and 
rural areas to make house-to-house collections, and even the 
poorest contributed his mite. None dared to refuse. For the 
neonle had been notified by circulars and press announcements, 
that certificates would be issued for contributions. and that 
those certificates “would be of assistance to the holder and will 
rank higher than the ordinary certificates of good citizenship”. 
That was eenerally intervreted ta mean that if one did not 
possess a “Contribution Certificate”. then his qualification as a 
oo citizen was auestionable. Against such an imputation even 
the beggar contributed his “savings”. 








Shonkeepers were levied a 10 per cent tax on existing 
stocks found in their shops. and peonle who had not yet disnosed 
of their cars and lorries, had to pav another 10 per cent tax 
on the current valuations of their vehicles. Further, prominent 
shopkeeners and traders were “invited” to take up loan-bonds, 
redeemable after six months. 









In site of the sliding scale of 10 ner cent to 15 per cent 
on assessed properties. in spite of the “head-tax”, in snite of the 
10 per cent tax on goods, the 10 ner cent tax on vehicles. and the 
issue of loen-bonds, the sum-total of all these painful extractions 
only vielded a net result of $4,500,000.00. Perak had still to face 


a deficit of $4,000,000.00. 
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s” of the Contribut ion Committee solved the 

fully negotiating a loan of $4,000,000,00 from 
‘lent Branch of the Yokohama Bank, on behalf of the landed- 

the ietors of Perak, based on securities furnished by themselves 

propmnting to $12,000,000.00. The monthly inte 

amak on this loan of $4,000,000.00 amounted to 


The “expert 
problem by succe 



















The worries of the wealthy: classes 

The Perak Oversea Chinese sciation wi 
ntors for the $4 million loan, and the Bank 
time, whenever payments of interest or 
d. In turn, the 


ended. 
the guara! 
‘Association from time to : 
payments towards capital were slightly delay ; 
Association ~ Wo) jed the landed-proprietors, and sometimes 
divcatening letters had to be sent. ‘The wealthy people of Perak 
became debtors to the Chinese Association. 














It was only in June 1942, that the Yoko 
opened in Ipoh, followed by the opening of k 
Then came later in the year the Purehasing- 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. As already des 
on Inflation, these Japanese firms and Butai: 
of boom for mining and engineering material S 
this juncture, that people who still had mines, foundri n 
engineering stocks, had a respite from their gloom and desp#, 
(Be it mentioned here that owners of engineering and mining 
goods who a few months ago forced their goods on friends at 
cheap prices, now cursed their bad luck!) Rentals again towne 
in well, because populations increased in towns, and accommot 
tion was fought for. ’ 

Although things were considerably eased, difficulties were 
not yet over. mA ten peopl who still owed Contribution-dues 
rot sett on joans, found that they could not reduce the tty 
faster than they desired, because their flow of income we Wer 
sufficient to cope with the rise of the cost of living. 
sociation was not entisted with ea 
ing their obligations. ey susp! TT 
of procrastination was getting into stride. f te the 
See action The Following Notification published in 
Perak Shimbun is significant: 


na Specie Bank 

and Kumiais, 
Departments of the 
ibed in the chapter 














Ae ae 
Gifts To The Imperial Nippon Government (Facilities woes 


tion) Order 2602 (1942). 


It has come to my knowled 5 : 
Associations, and ee ee sold rare ei 
hard-ware, iron-ware, sy sums 
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money, and yet have not settled their Contributions. The 
aforesaid persons, Associations, and Companies are now 
requested to settle their Contributions forthwith, other- 
wise drastic action will be taken against them. All per. 
sons, Associations, and Companies owing Contributions 
are requested to settle same on or before 31st. December, 
2602, (1942), or settle a major part of their Contribution 
otherwise Vesting Orders will be issued against the pro- 
perties of such persons, Associations, and Companies, an 
the same may be sold, charged, or leased in order to settle 
their Contributions. 








This Notice is issued in response to the demand for set- 
tlement of the Loan from the Yokonama Specie Bank, Ltd., Ipoh. 


Dated at Ipoh this 23rd. day of December 2602: 


K. C. CHAN. 
Chairman, Perak Oversea Chinese Association, 


In due course, the propertied-classes in Perak settled their 
Gbligations to the Chinese Association. Inflation had lent a 
great hand. Military scrip which had flooded the country was 
the reply to loans and debts. 


The whole episode of the Gift was a huge nightmare. 
What rankled in the hearts of the people was not the gift itself 
but the methods employed in the collection of what were pro- 
claimed to be voluntary contributions. Naturally, people who 
were compelled to part with properties, gold, diamonds, and 
jewellery at dirt-cheap prices are bound to harbour life-long 
grievances. Then, there was that open discrimination against 
certain people; the alleged wire-pulling and favouritism within 
the upper ranks of the Contribution-Committees, and the fre- 
quent recourse to the use of brutal Japanese authority in fulfilling 
the designs of the Chinese Associations. 





On the whole, what was the general reaction of the 
Chinese in Malaya to this $50 million Gift? The general attitude 
of the Chinese can be summed up in the famous injunction of 
Jesus Christ when he said: “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s”. The Chinese felt and understood that the Gift 
was a necessary evil. If it was money that the Japanese wanted, 
let them have it! 


The Chinese were no fools to believe that a paltry gift of 
$50 million (more than half of which was made up of military 
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gcrip) to a nation whose military budget runs into astronomical 
serip) t0 2 jy meant anything. On the other hand, the Japanese 
ae also no fools to believe that the Chinese really meant any- 
wel hey time and again made declarations of “undying 


ing when # : ; 
thing weld sineere co-operation” through the medium ofa gilt 





titude was revealed when General 


‘The true Japanese at 
ntation of the Gift: 


Yamashita declared at the historie pre: 





ed the previous 
pported Britain 





“This Gift has in no way redeem 
acts of the Malayan Chinese in having 
and Chungking. What really matte! the attitude of 
the Malayan Chinese in the construction of the New Co- 
prosperity Sphere of Greater East Asia.” 


nan of the Board of 
ion when he said: 












‘Tomakazu Hori, the “then Spokes 
Information in Tokio seconded this expr 


“The Gift as a financial contribution is not very 
important; but what is important is that the Chinese 
should sincerely and wholeheartedly adopt a change of 
attitude and fully co-operate in building up a New Asia 
under Nippon leadership”. 


anese realised that sincerity and 
things which cannot be measured 


After all, even the Jap 
wholehearted co-operation are 
entirely in terms of money. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


KAISHAS AND KUMIAIS. 


WitHin five months after the fall of Singapore, economic ex- 

ploitation of Malaya had seriously begun. It was not only 
economic exploitation ; it was for the Japanese, absolute economic 
domination, and for the rest of the subject peoples, economic 
strangulation. The Army, Navy, and the War Department of 
Japan, were so intimately bound up with Big Business and Big 
Capital, that wherever Japanese Arms were victorious, it also 
meant the Victory and entry of Big Enterprises. 


No matter how loudly, how persistently, and eloquently 
Japanese propagandists proclaimed that theirs was a_ self- 
sacrificial and sacred mission “to emancipate Asia from the 
shackles of Anglo-American yoke so as to create a New Asia for 
Asiatics”, no thinking person of average calibre in Malaya be- 
lieved the honeyed deception. Japanese altruism was mere cant. 


The policy of exploitation and strangulation was trans- 
parent as glass. Let the world understand that Japanese blood 
is never spilt for nothing! 


If it were not for the effectiveness of the Allied blockade 
of Malaya everything of value in Malaya, such as tin, rubber, 
tungsten, bauxite, timber, and other forest produce, would have 
been shipped to Japan. Malaya would have been “sucked dry”. 


Mitsui and Mitsubishi were the first in the field. The 
monopoly of rice-importation was granted to M.S.K.K. (the 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha) ; and the monopoly of sugar 
and salt importation was in the hands of the M.B.K.K. (the 
Mitsui Bussan Kabushiki Kaisha). It was not long before their 


tentacles of monopoly reached out for the control of all sorts of 
essential raw materials. 


The rubber industry was monopolised by a select group 
of Kaishas. The pick of the “enemy rubber estates” were given 
over to the Syonan Gomu Kabushiki Kaisha, and later, monopoly 
rights were shared by Nomura Toindo Shokusan Kabushiki 
Kaisha, Senda Limited, and Sanei Seiyu. Raw rubber produced 
by private estates could be sold to these Kaishas or to their col- 
lecting-agents at Government controlled prices. The manu- 
facture, right of purchase, and distribution of rubber-oil was 
confined to these privileged Kaishas and their accredited agents. 

Private purchasers of raw rubber for industrial purposes had 
to apply to these Kaishas for supply. 
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The best of the “enemy tin-mi 
ME.K.K. (Mitsui Kozan Kabi 
(Goyo Kozan Kabushiki Kaisha), 
went to other influential Kaishas, nota 
the Nippon Kogyo K.K., and their sister firms. Most of the 
Chinese tin-mines were out of commission due to the utter im- 
possibility of working them at a profit. Mining materials rose 
to such fabulous prices that it was more profitable to Chinese 
miners to sell out bit by bit, than to work for tin themselves. All 
sorts of second-hand mater ch as, nails, bolts and nuts, 
copper-wires, cables, engine ‘al equipment, mild 
steel plates and bars, solid-di and metal were 
in high demand. Chinese mines were slowly 
part to Japanese mines. ‘The Japanese might j 
Piized Chinese mines outright, but the s s effected by 
the round about way of using military scrip. It was only after 
1943 that several Chin s started to work again, but it 
was through Kaisha subsidies. 






































as well have 






“Enemy iron-works and foundries”. notably United Engi- 
neers, were transferred over to the N.S.KK. (Nippon Seitetau 
Kabushiki Kaisha) and other engineering Kaishas with military 
backing. The iron-ore industry was given the greatest eS 
tance and Japanese Kaishas attempted large scale manufael 3 
of pin-iron. inese iron-foundries operated “under grace”, al 
were bound to military contracts. 





“Enemy coconut. estates” and “enemy palm-oll eataiae 
were passed over to the Mitsui groun. he Te epee 
Supervision of estates by povernment who ran an Pee Wa 
ment in each Province. The Mitsui Fae aie Sec 
palm-oil to other Jananese firms for the man re ofl ers 
cylinder. and other lubrication oils. Copra @ 


military 
nominallv controlled by government, ue Porte pow 
and the Kaishas took their reauirements fra tt 


assed over for rationing : 
fae tea-plantations, and 


Ee » ice-factories. brickworks, tes ‘ahments 
all ee PeRenitt r and indaatial again 
were distributed among the more influen' see 
Forest products and forest pe: er pete ond 
of Nomura Toindo sae KK. who 

and manganese interests. cae 
Trading marine transport was under the eal cant 
Nampo Uagku Kaisha, a firm said tobe “Scetsha, the 
three shipping concerns: the Nippon 
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Shosen Kaisha, and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha of Japan. 


a This body 
‘was supposed to contro] the movements of junks and boats around 
Malayan waters, and also to approve of the construction of motor- 


junks and other locally-made water-craft. Later, the Nampo 
Ungku became amalgamated with Navy Butais. 


Land motor-vehicular transport was the monopoly of the 
Tokio Kyuku Dentetsu Kabushiki Kaisha. This Kaisha bought 
up local bus-companies, using official pressure, and all types of 
lorries, trucks, and motor-cars belonging to private owners. 
Later, with the authority of Government, it commandeered all 


privately-owned cars and lorries and paid miserable compensa- 
tions for the seizures, 


Many lorry-owners did not even get any payment, and on 
top of that, they had to apply to this Kaisha for permission to 
make use of their own lorries. on a “monthly-hire system”! 
They had to pay in 1943 (according to the size and tonnage of 
the lorries required) monthly rentals ranging from $1,000.00 to 
$2,000.00 per vehicle, and this did not include repair-bills. In 
1944 and 1945, these fees were considerably increased, and in 
addition to this. there was “tea-money” to be given to Kaisha 
officials and clerks. otherwise, the lorries would be allotted to 
others who know “the lobangs”*! In other words, the lorries 


were commandeered and then returned to owners on a_ hire- 
system, 











Hydro-electric plants were passed over to the Nippon 
Hassoden K.K. The control and supply of electricity was in 


their hands. They fixed the rates and made the monthly col- 
lections of dues. 


The right to collect. purchase, mill, and to distribute padi 
was the monopoly of the Taiwan Tokushoku Kabushiki Kaisha. 
Padi could not be conveyed from one district to another without 
the permission of this body. The requirements of padi-growers 


for their own consumption were estimated, and all excess stocks 
had to be handed over to this Kaisha. 


1 
The right to collect and purchase raw hides of locally 
slaughtered pigs, cows, buffaloes, goats, and sheep, and the right 
to operate tanneries, was the monopoly of the Tokio Gempi Juzai 
Tosei Kabushiki Kaisha. It was a semi-military concern. 


The “screen” monopoly was given over to The Eiga Haikyu 
Sha (Film Distribution Co.), and they soon took over all cinemas 


* Literally, “holes’—a Malay expression to mean good opportunities. 
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Government policy was all the time adjusting itself to the re- 
quirements of the Kaishas, who in turn were directed by the 
military. 


All the major industries in Malaya ha 
lised, all other trading and commercial po: 
absorbed by lesser Japanese civilian traders. 
and Japanese Shokais came into existence. 
substantial government and bank support: the former, by way 
of special privileges, and the latter by large overdrafts. ‘There 


were pure Japanese Kumiais, and Japanese or Taiwanese- 
sponsored Kumiais, 





ing been monopo- 
ilities were soon 
Japanese Kumiais 
They also received 








A “Kumiai”, according to Ja 
“is a Syndicate, an Association, a Guild, or an Incorporated Body, 
consisting of people of the same trade, who have amalgamated 
their resources, so as the better to settle the problems of supply 
and demand, to cut off unnecessary competition, to lower and 
control prices, to foster production, to conserve goods, and to see 
to their distribution wisely and fairly.” In other words, the 
sole duty of a Kumiai is to see to the promotion of public good by 


the equitable distribution of commodities under its control, at 
fair prices. 


ipenese theory and practice 











In Japan, the Kumiai system might be practicable, due 
to the military subordination of the people, who are thoroughly 
used to regimentation. Especially in war-time, the Japanese felt 


that Kumiais were necessities. In Japan, the Japanese accepted 
rationing of essential commodities with good grace, because they 
had been drilled to think in terms of the nation. 








But, in Malaya, Kumiais turned out to be a complete fiasco. 
They were a curse to the country. They did exactly the opposite 
of what they were expected to do. They became government- 
protected compartments of the Black Market. Instead of a fair 


distribution of commodities, there was the most haphazard in- 
equality of distribution. 


_ Every Kumiai was nothing but a monopoly to fleece the 
public. As soon as a Kumiai 


iai for any particular commodity was 
formed, that commodity soon disappeared from the markets and 
“became difficult to get. As a result, prices soared. Kumiais 
tightened their grip upon 


) the market. They had the monopoly 
pea they could furnish any reason they liked for the shortage of 
ods. 


wr Let us examine the causes which were responsible for the 
“failure of the Kumiai system in Malaya. 
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could not speak English, (some could only manage a bit of 
pidgin-English) and as important transactions and correspon- 
dence were handled by clerks who could only do things in Engli 
the clerks had their way, and the Japanese were figureheads. 
Morever, they were unable to see through or to catch up with 
the business tricks, and screwy acumen of the Chinese. 











It would be unfair to single out any particular Kumiai 
for particular mention. Whether it be the Fish Control Kumiais, 
or Vegetable Control Kumiais, or Poultry and Eggs Control 
Kumiais, or Meat Control Kumiais, or Charcoal Kumiais, or 
Tapioca Kumiais. or Sweet Potato Kumiais, or General Piece 
Goods and Textiles Kumiais, or Rice Importers Kumiais, or 
Tobacco Manufacturers Kumiais, or Cork Hat Manufacturers 
Kumiais, and so on, the technique of every Kumiai was about the 
same. 


There was first of all shortage of commodities; then, the 
quality of goods meant for distribution to the general public was 
not of the best (the best having been reserved for the Black 
Market, military butais. M.Ps. government officials, and “Nippon- 
zin’”); but, most obiectionable of all, were the bad distribution 
arrangements ulting in the hectic scrambling, squeezing, 
pushing, crushing, and fighting of the crowds, at sale times. 
Things could have been made better, but there is a suspicion 
that things were purposely made difficult and exasverating for 
the public, so that people had to resort to the Black Market 
for their reauirements—particularly, business people, food- 
caterers, hotel-proprietors, restaurateurs, and the upper classes. 
Moreover, Kumiai-men were in a position to adopt such an arro- 
gant attitude that it amounted to: “Take it or leave it!” Because 
of the annovances and difficulties put in the way of ordinary 
folk, respectable family necn'e, nmless absolutely compelled by 
necessity, steered clear of those Kumiai-sales. 















Because of Kumiais, Malaya was economically emaciated. 
bit by bit. They assisted the continuous upward sealing of the 
high cost of living. and they create a vicious cycle of “squeeze”, 
by which everybody who was squeezed, had to squeeze somebodv 
else in order to survive. They created new angles in the hundred 
and one crooked ways of the Black Market. 


2 They made greedy men more greedy, and the already 
rich, ever more rich; and instead of tearing down the Black 


Market which they were created to do, they strengthened its 
structure. 
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*See glossary: 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


GAMBLING FARMS. 


THERE had existed gambling farms in Mala: 
eighties of British rule, but the evil was soon recognised, and 


the farms were closed. British legislation against organised 
gambling had early been promulgated. 


ya in the early 


But the Chinese are born gamblers. They continued to 
gamble under all sorts of ruses, pretexts, and conditions. They 
gambled in rural farm-houses, in mining kongsis, in rubber 
estates, in backlanes, in street-corners, in smoking dens, in pri- 
vate messes, in clubs, in associations, and in guilds. They were 
arrested and fined; arrested again and again, and fined again 
and again. British law (and for that matter, any law in the 


world) could not eradicate gambling among the masses of the 
Chinese, 





Then came the Japanese. As they swept through Malaya, 
causing the temporary diseppearance of law and order as they 
advanced, the Chinese in the villages and the small towns started 
to gamble in the open streets. Looters who had made quick 
easy money began to gamble. Robbers enriched by their large 


spoils began to gamble. The good old days of unbridled licence 
were back again! 


Later, when law and order were restored, the re-organised 
Police, still operating on British law, started wholesale arrests 
of gamblers everywhere. By confiscation of money and heavy 
fines open gambling was checked. 


This frustration, however, was but temporary. By 
bribery, the newly-reorganised Police got its first taste of corrup- 
‘tion. They ran “protected gambling” in special zones. 


Then, unexpectedly, Perak had the first officially sanc- 
tioned Gambling Farms in the new regime. Who first mooted 
the idea is uncertain. Some say it was first proposed by certain 
leaders of the South Perak Oversea Chinese Association whose 
headquarters were in Ipoh. They were members of the so-called 
“Peace Maintenance Committee”. The proposers pointed out to 
Government that the farms could serve a double purpose: firstly, 
they would furnish government a fat source of revenue; secondly, 
they would attract Communists into the towns, and thus lead 
to the arrest of the “bad-hats”. The authorities accepted the 

arguments, and Ipoh and Taipeng had the first official Farms 
in Malaya. That was in November, 1942. 
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At that period, merchants were only interested in business 
that could produce a quick turn-over with quick Pronts, but 
such business was confined to a few who “knew the ropes” anu 
had the necessary pull with the Japanese. On the whole, regular 
trade was at a standstill, and peopie sat on the commercial tence 
to watch developments. Money was idle not only because there 
was too much or it everywhere, but because there was no proper 
business to be done. Cost of living was mounting daily and 
Money was spent faster than it could be earned. ‘The Gambling 
Farms came as a relief. People had to do something to make 
a living. Thousands of men and women found employment in 


the Farms. Tens of thousands turned to gambling as a profession, 
A new industry was born! 


The Gambling Farm in Ipoh (which was characteristic 
of any Chinese Gamuung Farm) was the largest, busiest, noisiest, 
and most flourishing ot the gambling establishments in Malaya, 
Once its gates were opened, people could be seen swarming in 
and out ike ants, in endless streams. Like a honey-pot it 
attracted gambling-bees from all the towns and villa; 


ges in Kinta. 
It also attracted big gamblers from all parts of the State and 
country. 


At the height of its season in November, 1943, no less 
than an average ot 30,000 People visited it daily. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars changed hands in the course of a day. 


For the first six months’ contract, the Controlling Syndi- 
cate of the ipoh Gambling Farm was said to have paid tne Gov- 
ernment a tax or $8,0UU.0U a day. Besides that, hu; 
paid unofliciaily to “certain big shots” for various torms of pro- 
tection. How much was this black-money was a dead secret. 


At one time, the Ipoh Gambling Farm gave employment 
to about two thousand people, most of whom were engaged by 
stallholders. Of this number, roughly 30 per cent were young 
girls. The Controlling Body, had a staff ot about thirty clerks, 
sixty jagas, a hundred or so private detectives, to watch out 
for pickpockets’ and snatch-thieves, and scores of “peace-makers” 
whose specific job was to settle quarrels and to quell general 


disturbances. The number of these employees of course varied 
from month to month, 


The Controlling Body sublet its privileges to about a 
hundred and thirty private interests, consisting of individuals 
and syndicates, who ran stalls, tables, and enclosures for the 

ifferent types of “games”, To get those stalls and to get the 


best positions, those private interests bid against 
and gave enormous sums in “tea-money” to the Con: 
This payment, of course, was unofficial. In additio: 


trolling Body, 
n, stall-holders 





ry 
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There were special compartments for big-stakers where 
big business magnates, big importers and exporters, successful 
brokers, and Military and Navy contractors crossed swords at 
“Fan-Thun’* and “Phai-Kow”*!, Within a short time, fortunes 
can be made or lost. ‘There were few places where human ex- 
citement could be more concentrated and more expensive. Here, 
supposedly good class Japanese cigarettes and free refreshments 
were supplied by the bankers who reaped huge commissions. 


The multitudes that visit the Farms were people of all 
ranks and walks of life: traders, grocers, vegetable-gardeners, 
pork-sellers, fishermen, hawkers, clerks, salesgirls, labourers, 
maidservants, waitresses, cooks, mechanics, ricksha-pullers, and 
even beggars! Once in the Farm, nobody cared for the heat and 
the stench; nobody cared for dignity or indignity. The lure of 


making easy money is one of the most infectious diseases in 
the world. 


It was clear to everybody, whether gamblers or non- 
gamblers, that Gambling Farms were death-traps. The earnings 
and hard savings of people who could ill afford to waste them, 
all went to the gambling farms. By gambling, thousands of 
families were ruined; thousands of people of all ranks ran into 
debt; thousands pawned or sold their last piece of family jewels; 
many sold family houses and estates; hundreds absconded when 
money in their custody could not be replaced; many committed 
suicide by hanging, by leaping down from ‘tall buildings, by 
drowning, and by taking poison; and scores ended their careers 
in mad-houses. No wonder that now and again, “communists” 
threw hand-grenades into gambling-farms and into Amusement 
Parks and staged shootings to discourage people from patronising 
the gambling establishments. No wonder that “communists” 
shot in cold blood or “took for a ride” those who ran bookie- 
syndicates, and who although warned had obstinately carried on. 


Gambling Farms proved that instead of being instruments 
of deflation (so loudly claimed by the authorities), they were 
actually instruments of inflation, Hawkers, food-vendors, 
vegetable farmers, and all classes of tradesmen, in order to re- 
coup their gambling losses raised prices of goods upon the 
slightest pretext; police and detectives, stung by gambling, in- 
creased their attentions to importers and exporters, and these 
people had to raise prices of commodities in order to cope with 
the increased “levies” on them; and people who won easy money, 
spent recklessly and thus encouraged the increase in the prices of 
foodstuffs. Inflationary tendencies moved in ever widening 
circles as gambling failures increased. 


* See glossary. 
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i : y ruines e financially 
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*See glossary. 
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continued to suck the gamblers dry; the Si-Yehs (the Masters 
ot Kiaaes) continued to pour out taunting riddies and teasing 

r that tied gamblers into knots and eventually depieted 
ther purses. 








The Gambling Farms exercised an unhealthy grip over 
the daily lives of the people. In coffee-shops, restaurants, tea- 
houses, and on roadside stalls, popular daily gossip was invari- 
ably about the gambling riddles, and speculations about the 
probable solutions. Peop'e talked as if there was nothing else 
in life more interesting than gambling. Morning, noon, and 
night, the people directed their energies and “innermost bowels” 
to the solution of those Literary Riddles, knowing all the time 
that they wére dupes at the hands of the Si-Yehs. For, as a 
matter of fact, “Chee Fah” and “Double-Totes” were swindles, 
i h the organisers played on the psychology of the masses. 
s simple arithmetic for the organisers to spot the “hot 
of the public and to avoid them. The literary part of 
the game in those “Flower Puzz)es” was a veneer; and the riddles 
were so worded that they admitted of many equally applicable 
solut‘ons, reminding one of the Delphian ‘oracles. Still the 
people persisted in falling for those tantalising games, and only 
the extremely lucky, blunder their way to success which is 
seldom or never repeated. 











When Japanese policy regarding Gambling Farms is 
serutin‘sed properly, one arrives at the conclusion that these evil 
institutions were instruments of the Military Administration to 
attain certain objectives as follows: 


(1) to paunerise the masses, and to reduce them to early 
destitution, so that they will have to turn to the 
Japanese for support (thus, co-operation was secured.) 

(2) to absorb military scrip—for, money turned out by 

the military presses would ultimately find their way 

to the gambling stalls. and eventually returned to 
government by way of taxes (thus over-production of 
scrip was countered.) 

to make the people fall for a “political opiate”, so 

that their minds should be absorbed with the thrills 

and excitement of gambling, and thereby be diverted 
from politics] matters (thus “dangerous thinking” 
was eliminated). 


(3) 


Those were the true aims of the Japanese and that was 
why Japanese civilians and soldiers were prohibited from gam- 
bling, or entering Gambling Farms. Opium was given to the 
people fn dull their minds, and gambling farms were given them 
to dull their souls. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


MOPPING UP OPERATIONS. 





JAPANESE hatred of Communists dates back to 1932, when 
they launched their campaign of conquest of all North China, 
after the easy annexation of Manchuria. 









It w the Chinese Communist that gave 
upted most of 
of their men, 


ores and equip- 


their progre: killed the greatest | 
robbed them of most of their military rd eq 
ment, and shattered the h of Japanese _invincibil 
It was the Chinese Communists who perfected “the score] 
earth policy” which converted many a Japanese victory more into 
a liability than an asset. It was the Communists who originated 
and perfected a new strategy known as “mobile guerilla warfare 
which turned out to be the perpetual nightmare of the Japanese. 
At that critical period when the Chinese Central Government 
was playing for time to avoid further and further complications 
with Japan, when the word “appeasement” was hateful to Chinese 
ears, it was the Communists who spurred on the fighting morale 
of the whole Chinese nation, by demonstrating again and again, 
that by courage, by good organisation, by clever progapanda, 
by resourcefulness and flexibility of tactics, the Chinese could 
hold in check the Japanese, although they possessed superior 
all-round equipment and greater technical advantages. It wa 
the Communists who svcceeded in playing up anti-Japanism to 
white heat among the Chinese peasant masses. 








And here in Malaya, it was again the Communists who 
defied Japanese arms, who spread counter-propaganda seal 
the so-called Co-prosperity Sphere, who intimidated saan 
underdogs and threatened Japanese co-operators. The Japane 
hated Communists like the Devil. 


During the British regime, organisations of Chinese Com- 
munists had time and again fanned into flame Sie er or 
Theirs were the unseen hands that tightened the a bie 
boycott of Japanese goods at various times since e i 
Twenty-one Demands. Every fresh act of Japanese rece ce 
in China had its repercussions in Malaya, with agi) SA 
Communists. Although restrained and persecuted by 


law, they still carried on underground warfare against Japanese 
interests. 
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Then came the debacle of Malaya. Six weeks before the 
assault on Singapore began, the formation of a “Chinese Volun- 
teer Anti-Japanese Corps” to fight side by side with the regular 
British forces was proposed to the Government. The idea came 
from the Communists but it was put forward to the Government 
through a well-known, Singapore Chinese resident. It was 
alleged that the British Government deliberated and hesitated 
and aiter much reluctance (when it was almost too late) assented. 
Within a few days of official sanction, a small “Chinese Volunteer 
Army of Resistance” came into existence to aid in the defence 
of Singapore. 




































According to certain quarters, it consisted of about 2,000 
men and a hundred or so of young women and girls. Those were 
hectic di when decisions had to be quickly made, and once 
made, promptly acted upon. ‘The majority of these last-minute 
Volunteers were China-born, drawn mostly from Communist ranks 
which had by that time concentrated at Singapore. At the call to 
arms they rallied without delay. They suddenly appeared as 
if from nowhere, for springing out from nowhere is a characteris- 
tic of the Communists. Here was a chance to have @ go at 
the Japanese, and they went to it with enthusiasm. 











What previous military training they had is unknown. 
But what is known is that they received very limited training 
in Sinvapore. Time was short, and almost all of their “polishing 
period” consisted of training in drill and the manipulation of 
firearms—mostly double-barrelled and single-barrelled shotguns! 


At that time (since the first week of January 1942) 
air-raids over Singapore were daily affairs, and it was heartening 
to see this zestful, courageous little “army”, clad in blue, going 
through drills and preparing for certain death. 


It was said that picked guerilla bands from this “Re- 
sistance Army” led by selected veterans who had seen service 
in China, were secretly sent up-country to harass the advance 
of the Japanese. What happened to them nobody at present 
OM knows. The chapter on “Communist-Phobia” only gives 
a clue. 


When the Japanese started operations for the crossing 
of Johore Straits, this litte “Army of Resistance” was designated 
a defence sector and thev were in the front lines. They gave 
‘an excellent account of themselves. They hoisted the Kuomin- 
tang flag over their sector. True. they were Communists, but 
they were also Chinese, and at a crisis like that, patriotic fervour 
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overcame partisan idealism, and they fought under the banner 
cine Kuomintang. ‘Lhey fought so spiritealy that the Japanese, 
tecouling trom that sector, actually thought that a Chungking 
unit was among tne detende kor many of these young nght- 
ers it was their nrst baptism of fire—but how they lougnt, In 
traditional Communist style, when one tell, another immeuiately 
filled the gap. There was no faltering or fear of death, 

















Inspired by the gallantry of this small band (who at first 
were tolerated with sarcastic smiles and untavourable comments) 
the British regulars fought as they never did betore. Such was 
the power of inspiration at crucial moments! It took the 
Japanese four days before they sueceeded in effecting a landing 
heros the Straits. Here was opposition indeed, 














Then at Bukit Timah, the last line of British re stance, 
the remnants of this gallant little band were ther The most 
tragic thing about it was the futility of their heroism against 
impossible odds. It is definite that the majority of them were 
killed in action. Of the original two thousand odd men 
and women, how many finally returned alive into Singapore town 


can only be a matter for conjecture. 











Little wonder that the Japanese immediately after their 
capture of Singapore, took drastic steps for “mopping up” oper 
cae Shvidently, they had encountered the “Blue Shirts” and 
had been told about them. The Japanese would take no chances. 


“Anti-Japanese elements must first be eradicated”! That 
was the order of the day. How that was to be done did not 
Matter, The important thing was to get it done, and. done 
quickly, Now was seen for the first time the haphazardness 
of Japanese methods and the ineptitude of the separ i 
civic organisation. The whole city was in their hance ant Fb 
destiny of the people was under their thumb. It wae he 
supreme opportunity for them to prove that they wer 
“Liberators of Asia”. They lost that opportunity. 


i rs athy. 
They had no understanding. They had ro sympé 
They wer ttane with haughtiness born of conquest. 


The order was given to segregate the Ca Barn 
and the city was divided up into “concen! Hote piers 
Butais were allocated their respective an 
Butai commanders and Butai officers were ENS sere 
but their immediate superiors. General Laas 
to the Butais and the military swung into action. 
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On the third day after the fall of Singapore, the opera- 
tions for the “elimination of anti-Japanese eiements’ began. 
Soldiers with fixed bayonets went from house to house, banged 
and kicked at the doors, and ordered all Chinese (men, women 
and children) to march’ out into the streets. From dawn till 
dusk this process of ejection from homes went on. The people 
were led by unkempt and savage soldiers from one street to 
another, and sometimes back and forth, because officers at differ- 
ent ends of the street gave different instructions! As the crowds 
swelled when they met at street junctions, confusion also in- 
creased, because the officers could not decide on the best locality 
for the concentration of the people. 





In some districts, soldiers had instructions to inform the 
people to take with them three to four days’ provisions and 
clothing; in some districts there were no instructions at all 
about food. Language difficulty reared its ugly head. 


In every sector there was the same scene of disorderli- 
ness: crowds upon crowds of frightened men, women and 
children, with faces reddened by the heat of the sun, clothes 
saturated with perspiration, stomachs empty and throats parched, 
first directed hither, then directed thither; at one time ordered 
to squat, at another time ordered to stand; sometimes ordered 
to walk, sometimes to run. One officer gives one instruction, 
and another, arriving later, contradicts it! The crowds were 
thus shifted about in mass movements like droves of unwilling 
animals. Finally the officers decided that the best “areas of 
concentration” were the large open spaces. There were not the 
slightest considerations for such primary human needs as water, 
shade and sleep. In certain sectors tens of thovsands of men, 
women and children were herded together in cattle-like fashion. 





That was how the Malayan Chinese got their first taste 
of Japanese overlordship. 


In two or three residential sections of the city, where 
the people were obviously of the middle classes, there was not 
much suffering. Probably the Butais in charge got off lightly 
in the attack on Singapore, and the desire for vengeance was 
reduced by the docility of the crowds. True, they were led from 
one place to another and finally left to bask in the sun for some 
hours. After that, some high-ranking military officer imposed 
on them a lecture, which was interpreted by a translator of 
questionable qualification. They were then arranged in rows, 

past a series of “examiners”, each given a slip of paper 
on which was chopped the magic word “Passed”, and let off. 
Those were the luckiest people in Singapore. 
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Of the rest of the Chinese population, fortunes 
according to the temperament of the Butais that took chars 
aerthe Butai had suffered severe losses during the -camy 
for Singapore, then it was hell for the people. If the Butai | 
‘an easy passage, the people under their surveillance had things 
eased up for them. It was sheer good luck to have been con- 
centrated in a “good camp”, and sheer bad luck to have been 


sent to a “bad one”. 
























In a good camp there was less kicking, boxing, 
bullying, manhandling and unnecessary display of jujitsu. | 
coldiers and officers were less ferocious and allowed people to 
Grink at the tap (where a public tap was available), to brush 
their teeth (in the morning), to put on their hats or to use their 
umbrellas (when the sun was too hot), and to si 
the ground (when they felt too tired). Women eee 
were permitted to seek the shade of trees and close-by buildings 
when the midday sun wi 2 intense, and at night Hey w e 
allowed to sleep on the bare five-foot-ways of houses that ats ° 
the “concentiation camp.’ People were alowed to eat if they 
had the tood and even to smoke. 


1. The 















But in a bad camp things were made as ine aL 
possible. The very atmosphere reeked o1 vengeance ian bites 
Peopie were not allowed to sit on the ground—tncy bigtaberhcn 
to auopt a posture half-way between squatling an nes Bie 
Those who complained Spare cet bonus Oo A 
their thighs were stitiened by lack o: sudati Le ate 

i n the head from stout sticks. In s , 
. vie ears ordered to move forward by crawling on ail tous, 


ei len 
People who complained of thirst and be Ee outs i Oe 
tongues to show proof ot their mise! a ee sctntSe 


ightway given a lesson in judo 1 
See ased fa be. ‘allowed to go to the Bat bat eae 
to let everything out where they were (in spl ae ihe ee 
of women and children). And after oo had ae AT 
selves (out of sheer necessity) other of Paine ta andl 
when they saw the contamination, asked for iruthen i: 
forthwith delivered them kicks and blows ice be a ee 
‘At midday, when the place burned like a furnace, 


took 
not allowed to seek the shelter of any shade. If an officer 


a dislike to your face yon 2 

night, sleep was impossib’e. SO Een 
it was covered with n ation, Was 

Se nthe air, besides stinking with human poll 
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extremely cold. ‘Then there were literally millions of mosquitoes, 
Adgea Lo ali that were the cries of fever-stricken and 1amisned 
babies protesting tor one reason or anotner ail turougn the 
mght. 


In these unfortunate camps, men, women and children 
Were exposed to the raw elements. ‘here was not a drop of 
rain those days, and the sun was merciless. Hundreds, incluuing 
women and children, died or sun-stroke, and scores trom thirst. 





In certain large “camps” where there were tens of thou- 
Is ot people, progress in sorting out the “bad fellows” was 
painfully slow. ‘the people in sucn areas went through three 
to four days of a living hell. The chief cause tor aelay v 
the enormous number or the poorer refugee types. They were 
slow in response to questions, slow in opening up their trunks, 
bags and bundles and slow in understanding anything. ‘They 
were most irritating and added the most fuel to the heat of 
Japanese temper, 











In some of the smaller “camps” detention was only for 
a day or two, but the suffering and mental tortures the people 
went through, lasted in their memories for years. What could 
not be deleted from human memory were the scenes of refuse, 
dirt, and litter scattered all over the place; the drains choked 
up with silt, excreta and urine; the smell of dead rats, dead 
cats and unburied corpses; the sight of people collapsing from 
sun-stroke, hunger, thirst and over-exposure; the sight of people 
bleeding, of people being bullied, slapped, kicked and tumbled 
about as if they were chunks of wood. 















All through, the predominant factor was luck. It all 
depended on what the Japanese were really after. In one place 
they might be after the “intellectuals”. ‘Then school-teachers 
(especially Chinese school teachers) and students (of both sexes) 
and others who had an “intellectual look” were collared. Their 
fate then depended on the interpreters, and the temper of the 
examining officers. Tens of English school teachers were taken 
away during these operations and were never heard of again. 


In one place they might be after “Volunteers”. They 
meant people who had served in the Volunteer Corps and who 
had taken up arms against them. As a result, A.R.P. wardens, 
M.A:S. workers and people in khaki uniforms were also lugged 
in. Their uniform was the death warrant. Thousands faced 
the firing squad. Thousands were herded into ships and their 
fate remains a mystery. 
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In another place they might be after young, strapping 
‘ney JUSt pucked OUL Lue tough, robust cnaps, packed 
and drove away. What happeneu to 
it is claimed that thousanas of these 
s labour gangs to New Guinea and other 


fellows. just | 
them into army lorr 
them too 
feuows we 
islands. 






ult on Singapore, hundreds of 
"their hair and ‘took to male 






Before the Japan 
vomen and girls “kton-croppe ook to, male 
hitire ior the sole purpose o1 est pe. _ During the elimin. 
ation processes, these poor s were singled out. ‘To the 
Japanese they might be among those who had fought against 
thom at Bukit Timah. The tate of hundreds of such girls is 
also a matter for speculation. 











It was conservatively computed that actual yar casualties 
in Singapore were not more than 15 per cent of the population; 
but these mopping-up operations did away with more than & 
per cent of the remaining population, 








“Sook Chings”,* for sue the mopping-up 
y these “Sook Chings”,* for such we noppit 
oujceatien called the Japanese had, in Chinese parlance, put 
ir sign-boards. “They advertised and proved what so 
ct’ people they ‘were. by their deed Through the, atrocit 
y ed during these “sook chings”, the M.Ps (the Japanese 
Gestapo), “ne Police and their underdogs showed up the feudalis 
tic barbarity of the Japanese mailed fis 
vere very efficient—there is no 
hat eficency” was achieved by 











The Japanese military we 

Q hat, But when t by 
Cou apo utter disregard for human decency, by brutal abuse 
of power, by naked and unashamed oppression, cca 
rage : le of Malaya hated Se, ‘est 
Hee pare Heartanarl prayed for their downfall at the earlie 


moment. 


is ere 
Bither the Japanese were poor psychologists they ware 
just idiots blinded by haughtiness and self-coneeit, They ove 
ed the blunders and the horrors of sook-ching” over sie 
i i right u edah, upon oe” whole 
SE eatecinable i “communistic, activities j 
Towns, villages and districts were quarantined. 


» ig decreed, the people might be 


thought-of hours of the night 


“Sook Ching’ 
erm their hed off to fields or 


i from their homes @t, un! a 
Opeth cold hours before dawn and mal 


Purification by Elimination. 


* Literally meaning 
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market places or large open spaces. At the most, military inter- 
preter: just one statement: “This is sook-ching. Obey 
the soldie: Sentries with fixed bayonets guard the concen- 
tration area, and, if the “examination” lasts the whole day, 
and the people suffer heat, thirst, hunger and exposure, that 
cannot be helped. It is a maxim of the Japanese military that 
“everyone must be suspected unless proved otherwise”. You 
might be a Judge (appointed by the Gunsei-Kan), you might 
be a magistrate (appointed by the local Governor), you might 
be a highly qualified local profess.onal man highly’ respected 
by everybody—yet in the “sook ching” you are nobody. You 
have to go through the procedure, no matter how undignified, 
decreed for the day. If the crowds prove unruly, you will see 
a lot of manhandling, and sometimes spilling of blood. In these 
“sook chings” hundreds of people who had tatoo-marks on their 
hands or bodies were taken away as they were suspected of being 
members of secret societies. 








The most terrifying feature of the up-country “sook 
chings” was the “identification parade”. People were made 
to pass in single file before a row of “hooded terrors” who were 
“reformed communists” turned government spies and informers. 
These hooded people might be men or women, boys or girls. 
A nod of the head at any person by one of these hooded scoundrels 
signified recognition, and the victim (whether it be a man, woman, 
boy or girl) was picked out and sent to a detention room. All 
suspected persons were then taken to the M.P. Headquarters 
or the Garrison Headquarters and there put through the notori- 
ous third-degree methods of the Japanese inquisition. Thou- 
sands of people wrongly identified were later proved to be inno- 
cent, but they had already tasted the horrors of the torture 
chambers. There were no such things as apologies for blunders 
committed, and no such things as complaints to higher authori- 
ties. It was considered exceptional luck that any suspected 
person could get out of M.P. Headquarters alive. 


The most tragic part about detention by M.Ps. was that 
all suspected persons were considered criminals potential. No 
such thing as bail was allowed. The M.Ps. brooked not the 
slightest outside interference. The more the intercession, the 
greater the suspicion on the person confined. Appeals to leaders 
of communities for assistance were worthless, because MPs. had 
not the slightest consideration or respect for public bodies. It 
was claimed that even State Governors could not intervene in 
MP. cases. Only under very exceptional circumstances would 
MPs. budge an inch from their high seat of tyranny, and in- 
variably, the only power which could move M.Ps. to take a 
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jenient view was the M.P's. favourite concubine or recently 
aequired mistress, or an immediate superior officer, who, in turn, 
ves moved by the solicitations and pleadings of his best girl. 

Detention by M.Ps. might last one month or two; it might 
even extend to several months or go beyond a year or two. 
There were instances of people taken in by M.Ps, and left to 
rot in prisons and Police lock-ups, simply because the M.Ps. 
concerned had forgotten about them. ‘hat is one of the worst 
indictments against M.P. dictatorship. 

















And what was the net result of all this unbridled hooligan- 
ism and despotism? The result was hatred—implacable hatred. 
The “‘sook-cnings” showed up Japanese savagery and proved the 
shallowness of Japanese understanaing. There were no better 
disqualifications against the Japanese. They lack the genius 
jor compromise and adjustment, which are indispensabie ingre- 
dients of colonising and adminis rative wisdom. 





They had their supreme chance to win over a conquered 
people by love and fair treatment. But by their first ODA 
witn the masses, they chose to alienate ana to antagoni: ia 
by their later oppressive acts they confirmed their unuiteerais 
arrogance, so that instead of living among friends, they yes 
among enemies; instead of getting full-hearted co-operation, they 
got hypocrisy and veiled disgust. 


lace (barring 

That was why the whole Malayan popu a g 

Japanese scions, leg-carriers and those suffering from ees 

fever” due to having an excess ‘of military scrip) bubb a we 

joy at the news of the surrender, and Se any beta 
's, and weeks (in the case of inla is 

qemraret the British! ae a Ecapaueres 

Japanese generals and admirals w 
Pree caveners Municipal Building to surrender before Lord 


Louis Mountbatten in the Municipal’Hall. That vas why De 
voluntarily offered all sorts of documentary ou be Beer 
the atrocities of the Japanese. | That 8 a ere 
regime over Malaya ended, none 0! peer aated 





ii le 
ver its demise; on the contrary, peop’ e eae 
with cond smiles and thanke: ing their lives | 
that they could enter into a new 
promises. 


d for spari 
‘ Ste, with new hopes, and rich 
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CHAPTER Xv. 
COMMUNIST — PHOBIA. 


JN spite of the loudly-advertised Mi 

advertised Might of the Imperial F 

= the Japanese had one chronic aneeasion Suet ct hehe 
e obsession became a disease which ate into their pratst 

wounded their vanity. + SeePHae and 


Exactly what sort of pe 

_ sort people were th 

munists? | What was their actual strength? ieagdee Cons: 

headquarters? What were their activiti Why weetin 
e 


Japanese afraid of them? : 
them? aid of them? Why couldn't the Japanese eradicate 





It was unavoidable tha * 

sat, Was | lable that rumours concerni fe 

qpuniats| were eb moet times exaggerated and. Satta oath 
mn ism; ve have been wary with thes: 

present to the reader only what we consider fairly accurate an 


When the Japanese br 

og. qWhen the Japanese broke through nor 

were diving southwards, eradely-armed Bande tatallings Rend 
vr So, 1 olunteer anti-Japani 

° V paniese 

tioned in the previous ehapter) had left ene tere 
flirted, northwards to conduct gueril-warfare against the 
pepe : e joined by other parti ri 
BNA peuayere a few British and cA alin Molde sides 
rauat was the nucleus of the “Communist-Forces" That they 

pad accomplished much that was of considerable damal eto the 

aera ot ug hen, tnd pe 

, ad sni 
fapanese, was proven by the fact that re soon ne Gare ene 


consolidated their position in any occ i 
id e i 
f f re ce in ai ycccunled area, the first thing 














By sheer necessit; 
hmestone cliffs, the a aecoae 
struck when least ex; 


nmunists had to retire ii h 
es, the hills, and the mountains, They 
y t " 

of forests and hills. ected and melted away into antains. ‘They 
omimuni “ t 

Gommunists held sway over the hls, the moutaine and forested 
districts of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, Trenggant forested 
nd dolore; and for thi reason the townsfolk referred to the 

NM ir hea 

there throughout the length of the “backboney cones bere and 
a.’ 


The ranks of the Communists were swelled from time 


_ to time by various t; 
‘ypes of people. Gan, 
gs of 
*See Appendix B: Map of Malaya. seer asd 
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sought refuge in the hills, and members of anti-Jap 

SPies, who could no longer live in towns, joined the k 
It was a sort of natural amalgamation, with the Communist 
ements taking the leadership. People whose homes and farm- 





people whose wives, 
ped or massacred 
Jost husbands, 
also joined up 
r have 








Steads had been ravaged by Japanese hordes 
Sisters, and other female relatives had been r 
by Japanese troops; and women and girls who 
cans, and relatives because of Japanese 3 

“vith the “hill-folk”. Most of these ree 








tits might nev 





Ward of Lenin, or ‘Trotsky or The Third Internationale—what 
they knew was vengeance. 

Most of them were of divergent mentality and outlook, 

Thus, 


but they were bound together by a common vendetta. 
(more often referred to as “hill- 

four parties: (1) Communists pro- 
ng 


the “Malayan Communis 
people”) were composed 0} ts 
per, who believed in the ideology of Cor unism; (2) Kuomin' 
members who were just anti-Japane (3) outraged farme 
ind townsfolk, who desired nothing but revenge; and (4) bandits 
who enlisted to see what good could be got out of the adventure. 


‘Amazing stories cireulated freely about these “hill-folks”. 
It was said that their total strength by the middle of 1945 wat 
It was Sa‘than 40,000, comprised mostly of youngsters, which 
Jwaluded some Amazon-like women and girls, who were adept in 
Indling pistols and automatics. It was claimed that there 
nandang at Australian and British soldiers of the Malayan Cam 
vaign among them, and also a few civil officers. They weit 
Poputed to have a rigid code of honour, and that they submitted 
reputed tos to severe discipline. Their daily routine consiste 
themfensive drill and physical training. They were masters of 


sudden attack and sudden disappearance, and they were created 
for their marksmanship and cunning _jungle, warfare. ney 
had their own courts which not only tried traitors but, studies 
the pros and cons against townfolk who were marked as bea 
dogs of the Japanese”. They were said to have a Sete 
espionage system so that they knew all ne ister ae ie 
Government and the latest po!nss-o0 1 1 Ty the towns was 

i s in all im- 
clear to them. It was whispered that they had aren ns ab 


tant military, ; ; i 
pecret reports were sent to BOE eka at He eet 
i Je Ww 0 Bl 

a “aid Hace Rev possessed Nate See tie ee 
ice Ins _ sei etectives. ers, pro- 

St Police, Inspectors..qvho must be killed when the time was ripe” 

eth public or had used Japanes' 

They were rumoured to have 
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ts so that they had first-hand information concerning 
latest war cevelopments in Lurope and other theatres. After 
1944, they were also credited with having transmitting sets, so 
that they “tapped” latest conditions to the Allies. They were 
said to have a Press and that their news-bulletins were circulated 
regularly to those of the townsfolk who were their secret sup- 
porters, ‘There were reports that they had private arsenals 
turning out cottage-made guns, pistols, ammunition, bayonets, 
and hand-grenades, While about 85 per cent of them were 
Chin ‘a good number of Malays and Indians were said to have 
joincd them at later stages—disillusioned Malays and disgruntled 
Indians who had been maltreated by the Japanese. They were 
said to have the co-operation of Sakais and jungle-tribes who 
taught them all the hidden secrets about jungl aths, short- 
cuts, and forest-routes leading from one range of hills to another, 
During the early part of 1945 it became known. that they were 
commanded by British and Allied officers in some sectors, and that 
they were preparing to swoop down from the hills as soon as 
Allied invasion forces land in Malaya. 









































Such were the legends concerning the “Communists” in 
Malaya, up to the time just before the Japanese surrender. 


As a matter of fact the “Communists”, before December 
1944 (that is, before Liberators began to drop paratroops, food, 
ammunition, and medicines among them) were, in a military 
sense no match for the Japanese. But they were all the time a 
tantalising indirect nuisance. They were hidden sources of 
aggravation and unseen pin-pricks. They sprang nightmarish 
disturbances, and provoked soul-tearing annoyances. They 
teased and taunted and tormented the Japanese. They were 
known to have issued challenges to the Nippon Army to “come 
out and fight”! But when Garrison Commanders took them seri- 
ous'y and in true Samurai fashion prepared for the show-down, 
the “Communists” were nowhere to be seen. They always 
retreated deeper and deeper into the fastnesses of hills and 
jungles and issued further challenves. daring the Japanese to 
penetrate deeper—but the “Imperial Forces” were disgusted. 
Then when the Japanese least expected it, police-stations would 
be raided, stray patrols here and there would be shot at, detec- 
tives and informers would be “bumped off” or carried away. 
Now and again, telegraphic communications would be cut, 
stretches of railways dug up, and unpopular “Japanese under- 
dogs” slaughtered in cold blood. Whenever opvortunities arose, 
they even ambushed hich-ranking militarv officers and MPs. 
They would suddenly swoop upon people known to be actively 
aiding the Japanese war effort and kidnap them in broad daylight. 
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They would suddenly descend on outlying villages and after shoot- 
ing up the police, would deliver lectures admonishing the people 
against too fervent a co-operation with the Japanese. In some 
villages they even staged performances showing up the evils 
of Japanese Imperialism and they taught the audience Chine: 
patriotic songs. How the Japanese fumed and raged! — They 
exploded time and again with threats and denunciations. The 
following proclamation is typical: 











DECREE. 
Nippon prays for the happiness of the people of the 
new Nippon Domain and protects innocent people with 
love and grace, while she is determined fully to wipe out 
those who tr Nippon. 
Look at these (the anti-Nippon communists in M 
who have disturbed our sacred task of reconstruction of 
New Malaya! 
We, the Nippon Imperial Army, under the 
do not allow a single man of these commun 
to exist in Malaya. 
Hereby, all the inhabitants are requested to be responsible 
for the realisation of the will and desire of the Imperial 
Nippon Army, and wining out 2s soon as possible these 
communists and rascals, our common enemy, in co- 
operation with the Nippon Army in the reconstruction of 
a permanently peaceful land of Malaya. 
Dated September Ist. 2602 (1942) 
HIGHEST COMMANDER OF DAI NIPPON ARMY AT 
KUALA LUMPUR. 

















For a month or two everything would be quiet, Then, 
like a bolt from the blue, peace would be shattered again. 
Reports would come in of community-leaders of this town end of 
that town, being shot or kidnapned by communists. In Chicago, 
kidnappers carried away their victims in 70 miles-per-hour cars; 


but in Malaya the “Communists” carried them away on bicycles! 
e in a report that the office 


From one village might com 

of the Peace Maintenance Committee had been ransacked and ae 
all the documents had been removed. From another vine at 
Inspector So-and-so or Informer So-and-so, had been mac ne 
gunned in a coffee-shop. The “Communists’ would eae Daler 
Ings to Navy contacto But ovary ral fe, warned 
timber-cutting activities and Butar’ Oe aes 
inst scouring the mines for engines, metals, an 

Sane Se quirementas m some towns the market-places would 
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be suddenly plastered with posters and slogans shouting down 
Japanese Imperialism. In another district would come a sub- 
urban report that a Kuomintang flag (sometimes a Communist 
flag) is fluttering in the breeze on the top of a prominent tree. 
Walls and advertisement-boards would bear the caption “Nippon- 
go—America come”! Such were the pranks of the “Com- 
munists” which popped up now and again throughout the 
Peninsula. 


That was too much for the Japanese. Every time a 
“Communist atrocity” occurred, the people unfortunate enough 
to be in the neighbourhood of the incident were immediately 
cordoned off, and subjected to the most harrowing investigations. 
“Sook Chings” followed “Sook Chings”. It was then only that 
townsfolk complained against the “Communists”—not against 
them as a whole but against the lower elements who might have 
got outside the bounds of discipline. The Military Police and 
their underdogs showed up the worst features of the Japanese 
Police system. Thousands of innocent men and women had 
been lugged in, and hundreds had succumbed to injuries and pri- 
vations. As Japanese violence increased, the ranks of the “hilly- 
billies” increased. It was not because people loved “Communism” 
—it was because they loved revenge. 


The Japanese authorities blamed the public for insincere 
co-operation, and held the members of the public responsible for 
the harsh treatment meted out to them during the “Sook-Chings”. 
The following Press Announcement issued by the Chiefs of the 
Garrison and the Military Police, Taipeng, expresses the official 
view in connection with communistic outrages: 


“On the Anniversary of the Greater East Asia 
War (8th. of December, 1942) some Communist elements 
entered Taipeng to disturb the peace. Unfortunately a 
Military Police Detective was shot by them. We know 
them and unless these communists are fully wiped out the 
public can never enjoy real peace and happiness. The 
public must co-operate and help the Imperial Nippon Army 
to destroy these bad elements. On that day when the 
detective was shot, those who were present at the in- 
cident just kept quiet. It is a pity that they neither 
helped to apprehend the culprit nor summoned aid from 
the Military Police. If they had rendered aid by either 
throwing stones at the culprit or hitting him with sticks, 
or had summoned aid from the Military Police, the culprit 
would have found it impossible to escape! If peace and 
order have to be maintained the public must give full aid 
and co-operation, otherwise they will have to live in terror 
and fright. 
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Hereafter, all men living withi 

incident will be requested to tee cat the te a 
report to the Military Police, Garrison or Police, Shouid 
auyone get hurt or we in ine discharge of his duty, the 
Mulitary undertakes to compensate him. If however, they 
keep quiet or try to escape, they will be severely’ deat 
with, and those who live within 30 metres will have ta 
take the full responsibility.” ° 











Primarily because the authorities insisted on putting the 
responsibility 1or “communist-nuisances” on the pubic, the 
Jikeidan system was instituted. ‘lhe Jikeidan (Voluntary 
Vigilance Corps for Self-ireservation and Selt-Protecuon) re- 
quired ail able-bodied maies trom the age of sixteen to torty to 
take part in night patrol duty. Towns were divided into seccors, 
and sectors into sub-sectors. People living within a certain sub- 
sector had to take shifts patrolling their area. On the average, 
a Jikeidan member had to serve three or four times a month on 
patrol duty. They were “armed” with changkol-handles and 
whistles, and they were supposed to apprehend strangers, to 
arrest evil-doers, and to pounce on suspected communists. They 
were responsible for any incident or disturbance occurring within 
their areas of control. 












The whole thing was a supreme farce, but the Chinese 
good-naturedly humoured Japanese whims. It was not long 
before the Authorities discovered that the Jikeidan in small 
towns and villages were actually hand in glove with communists, 
giving them active co-operation and even financial support. 
That set the spark to fiery explosions of Japanese temper, best 
illustrated by what happened to Ampang, a village some six 
miles from Ipoh. Communist activities in Ampang culminated 
in the killing of several Special Police personnel including two 
Japanese M.Ps. The immediate result of this outrage was the 
total destruction of Ampang by incendiarism. The headmen of 
the Chinese Association and the Jikeidan-were arrested and 
tortured. The inhabitants (some three thousand) were given 
two days to move out, and those still found within the prohibited 
area after the grace period were rounded up and shot. Before 
the warning to evacuate was given, all suspected persons were 
taken to M.P. Headquarters and few came out alive. A few days 
after the burning of Ampang, the Perak Government ais 
statement explaining the action taken by the Authorities. e 
reasons for punishing Ampang were given as follows: 


ini i here have 
“1, Since the beginning of this year (1943) # 
‘ ae activities in this locality of the so-called Armed 
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Reservists or the Mobile Units. Certain facilities 
were given by the inhabitants, and some communist 
members were hidden in this village. 





2. During the long period of several months there assem- 

. bied at Ampang bandits trom Pulai, Tanjong Rambu- 
tan, and Malim Nawar, Although the local Jikeidan 

and others were aware of this, they made no report 

to the Military or Police. 





3. On the 11th. of June, a score of armed bandits hid 
themselves in and around their houses. Knowing 
this, the people did not intorm the Authorities, 


4, After the incident (that is, the shooting of the Special 
Police and the M.Ps) when enquiry was made, the 
Chinese Association and the Jikeidan showed no. 
willingness to co-operate and answered “Don’t know” 
to all questions put by the Police. No answer was 
given to other problems. 





5. On the day of the incident, after the Police had left, 
five bandits were seen chatting and laughing with 
the people at a coffee-shop, 








literature was found at the office of the 
ation and the Jikeidan. 


‘ons mentioned above, it is seen that 
the Chinese Association and the Jikeidan were in league 
with the Communists and the inhabitants helped them or 
became like them. Such a village cannot be allowed to 
exist under the sun and the inhabitants have to bear the 
Consequences therefore. It was decided to destroy the 
decayed village of Ampang. If a similar incident were to 
happen in other places in future far more drastic measur2s 
will be taken as a punishment!” 





In spite of such punitive action, the “Communists”, off 
and on, opened up guerilla skirmishes against parties of Military 
and Special Police sent to comb them out of their hide-outs. In 
such clashes the “hill-people” invariably scored better results 
because of well-laid ambushes and the better knowledge of their 
terrain. They clearly proved that they were the masters within 
their territories. It was after several such defeats that the 
pense realised that it was no joke to tackle communists in 

lair. 


Sometimes the “Communists” pulled off blatantly un- 
orthodox tactics, catching the Japanese absolutely unawares. 
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Masquerading as Japanese oflivers, they had by sheer bluff and 
bravado, released communist prisoners from Jails, and colleagues 
from poiice lock-ups. Here is a iyp.cal exampie of one of these 
daring stunts which was used as a new ine of attack: 











A well-polished military car, flying a ved flag, drives up to 
a Police Station in one of the outlying towns. ‘The chautieur 
smartly jumps down and opens the door of the saloon. ‘two 
officers with ong swords and tall leather boots alight, and stride 
into the station. The Sikh sergeant and other lower constables 
jump to attention and salute. in a commanding tone, one otlicey 
lets fly a jumbled guttural statement. he trightened sergeant 
recognises that to be broken Malay mixed with rather nerce 
Japanese vocabulary and springs to the conclusion that the offic 
cer is asking for the Inspector. The sergeant quickly babbles: 
“Tuan, the Inspector has just gone out”. The Officer eyes the 
sergeant fiercely and shouts in disgu ‘Kasi-lah report book!" 
The sergeant salutes and disapp into an 
The two officers carry on a loud conversation. ‘Th 
men stand stiffly at attention. The sergeant 
large book. One officer opens it and sca: 
He mutters something to the other officer and suddenly he 
ejaculates “Mana-lah orang jahat!” The sergeant again 
salutes and with some keys in hand leads the way to the lock-ups, 
‘The sergeant yells at the group of prisoners and they jump up 
to their feet. The officers look over the men, and single out, 
first one, then two, then three. The officers whisper something 
to each other, and then one snaps at the sergeant: “Ini orang, 
piggikreta”. At the same time he makes a gesture to mean that 
the men must be taken out to the car outside. Passing the hall 
where rifles and shot-guns are arranged in rows, the officers stop, 
exchange a few words, and one of them shouts instructions that 
he wants six of those rifles to be taken to the car. The other 
constables jump to it, and carry out the rifles by twos and threes. 























joining room. 
other police- 
appears with a 
3 over a few pages. 


























Before anyone knows what it is all about, the military car 
flying the red flag, loaded with rifles, records, the three prisoners, 
and the officers, has sped away. 


It was not long before the Inspector in charge was con- 
tacted. He in turn reported to the 0.C.P.D., and the 0.C.P.D. 
reported to the C.P.0. 





What an amazing amount of slapping, kicking, and swear- 
ing there was in that Police Station, when it was finally surmised 
that Communists had come in the guise of military officers and 
had completely bamboozled everybody! 
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Thereafter, all Police Stations were extra-barricaded, 
sentries doubled, entry and exit pomts barred by barbed-wired 
zig-zags, and all uniamiliar Japanese officers had to produce 
proper credentials before the pouce could comply with their in- 
structions. 






When the surprise element of that stratagem was blunted 
by Japanese viguance, the “Communists” sprang furtner sur- 
prises. lor instance, MPs” would suddemy call at a Pouce 
Station or at a jail ana insvruct that certain prisoners be produced 
so that they can be taken to M.P. heaaquarvers. M.?s haa gained 
such a notoriety lor violence and they had struck such a high 
note of fear into everybody, that no one, for the iove of his lite, 
dared to question any M.P. And as M.Ps loved to go about in 
mutti, it was impossible for policemen and jailers to make out the 
difference between real Japanese M.Ps ana communist M.Ps! In 
this way, prisoners had Leen whittled away, and when records 
were checked, they were found to be communist-prisoners! 








The Authorities were sick of these unexpected jabs and 
uppercuts. Out of despair they tried the “policy of pacificism”. 
Decrees were issued granting full pardon, full protection, and 
ample remuneration to communists who would surrender them- 
selves, reject communism, and take the oath of allegiance to Dai 
Nippon. The following is an example of such decrees: 


DECREE. 


Whereas it ‘appears there are still certain persons who 
take part in anti-Nippon activities and armed gang- 
robberies with their headquarters in the jungles and on 
the hills and are engaged in the discriminate slaughter 
and plunder of innocent men, women and children, 

And Whereas before such drastic measures as may be 
necessary to deal with them are taken it is expedient that 
an opportunity be given to such persons to confess their 
wrongs in order to enable them to become law-abiding 
citizens. 


IT IS HEREBY DECREED that a free pardon shall be 
granted to any such person as aforesaid who immediately 
upon the publication of this Decree surrenders himself 
together with all arms, ammunition, and other unlawful 
equipment in his possession to any Military or Police 
Officer or to any official of the Perak Oversea Chinese 
Association or of any of its branches. Such person so 
surrendering himself shall take the Oath of Allegiance 
to the Dai Nippon Government and shall be paid adequate 
compensation for all arms, ammunition or other unlawful 
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equipment so surrendered and be entitled to every pro- 
tection against harm or injury from such other of his 
former associates. In addition he shall be afforded every 
facility in the pursuit of a lawful livelihood, ‘ 





No prosecution shall be instituted against any person who 
had ceased to be a member of any unlawful society or 
organisation on the ground of his former membership 
thereof provided such person shall have confessed his 
wrongs and taken the oath of allegiance as aforesa 


Any such person who does not avail himself of this offer 
of a free pardon on his arrest hereafter shall be most 
severely dealt with, 








EVERY citizen in the State is expected as in duty bound 
to broadcast the terms of this Decree, 


Dated at Ipoh this 24th. day of February 2608 (1943). 


1. Governor of Perak 
2. Toyohisa Butai Chief 
3. Military Police Commander 





Such decrees were published all over Malaya, but the 
“Communists” (that is, the genuine ones) regarded them as 
standing jokes. 


Undoubtedly, renegades among them, incorrigible bandits 
who could not stand the rigours of communist di ipline, and 
regular bad-hats who had joined up for selfish motives, had 
deserted their comrades. and taking advantage of these “free 
pardons” had surrendered themselves, turned “Imperial evidence’ 
and enlisted as special informers and intelligence agents of the 
Military. These so-called “reformed communists” betrayed a 
lot of “inside information” to the authorities, and that led to 
fatal feuds between “commnnists” and “ex-communists”, That 
accounts for the frequent shooting or machine-gunning of M.P. 
agents whenever they were caught off-guard. 


* The bumping off of policemen and detectives from time 
to time was also not without good reasons. During the early 
part of 1942, important approaches to towns and villages, bridge: 
heads, and important cross-roads in rural areas were mane 
bv police search-narties. Policemen. detectives, and the breve 
Police misused their powers. and bullied everyone unnecessarily. 
People who did not take off their hats and bow to them & 
courtesy meant only for Jananese sentries) were slapned pad 
boxed. In searching womenfolk (presumably for en an 
arms) they handled young women and girls indecently. Farm 
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and tradesmen passing by with goods were pilfered, and when 
they protested they were forcibly detained and molested. All 
these grievances were reported to the “hill-men” and off and 
on, the more obnoxious fellows among the Police were “bumped 
off.” When it was finally explained to the authorities the cause 
for the shooting of the policemen, search-parties at strategic 
points were immediately withdrawn. 




















The “Communists” in Malaya were therefore a hidden 
of moral pov The public looked up to them as the 
ible Army which held in check the oppressor’s of the people. 
It is openly admitted that but for the “Communists” the Police 
would have made life impossible and the informers and black- 
mailers would have turned life into a nightmare. Wicked 
informers who had condemned innocent people to death or to 
torture-chambers; detectives who had given false 
evidence; police-sergeants or inspectors who had oppressed the 
people; government servants who had extorted unreasonably 
from merchants and traders—all these feared the vengeance 
of the “Communists”. Also, high-handed policemen were 
cowed; “over-zealou government servants were warned of 
“the day of reckoning”; brokers who had grown fat by foul 
play knew they were marked; buying-agents for Butais and 
Kaishas sensed that they were trailed by the “Communist- 
shadow”; merchants who had grown rich by fawning on Japan- 
ese patronage and using Japanese influence knew they were 
“in the books”; and military contractors felt insecure in spite 
of military protection, 




































_ Everybody, everywhere, feared and respected the “com- 
munis not knowing where they were or who they were. 
This fear of the unseen permeated even into Japanese consciou: 
hess. They began to suspect that “communists” must be every- 
where: in their own ranks, in Government offices, in the Kaishas, 
in the coffeeshops, in hotels, in cabarets, in lodging-houses, in 
the clubs. So the Japanese posted their own spies everywhere, 
and every second man in town was a potential spy or informer. 








So great was this Japanese obsession, and so complete 
was Japanese hatred for communists, that anyone who had the 
slightest pro-Allied sentiment, anyone who made the slightest 
criticism against the Axis powers, anyone who listened to a 
short-wave radio, anyone who spread war-news, anyone who 
Spoke ill of the Administration or any of its officers, anyone 
who ridiculed news served up by the newspapers, anyone who 
complained of the shortage of the necessities of life, anyone who 
complained of the high cost of living, anyone who made too 
many enquiries, anyone who talked about the evils of military 
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serip, anyone who made a joke about Nippo 


n-go, anyone who 
s Campaigns, anyone who 
Heihos, anyone who spoke 






belittled the virtues of the § 
passed sarcastic remarks about Ma 
against Nippon music, any 

who did not respect N 



















And this_pe : of the communists 
increased as the Pacific age in favour 
of the Allies. As Saipan, the Philippines, Iwojima, Burma, and 
Okinawa fell one by one, Japanese uneasiness mounted 





Moreover, since the fall of 1944, Allied planes had 
periodically been dropping parachutists, ‘arms, ammunitions. 
radio-equipment, and provisions into “Communist terrain” 
throughout Mala was known that the Allies had dropped 
technical experts, sig and ary officers to organise 
the “hill-folk”, to prepare them for “the attack from the rear” 
It was said that at various times since 1943 submarines bringing 
British officers and men touched 1 Then, it was 
rumoured that from November, 1944, a few hun- 
dred Allied parachutists, consistine of British, American, Chung- 
king, and Indian troops had been dropned among the communists. 
So that the Communist force i ya was no more a rabble 
but a veritable organised army of the Japanese. All 
this increased Japanese uneasiness—but it increased the secret 
joy of the populace! 


From the beginning of 1945, with the knowledge that 
the Allies were making use of and organising the “hill peovle” 
public support for the “Communists” increased. Co-operation 
bécame more open. Whatever information the “hill people” 
required was gladly given. The underground movement gained 
momentum within the towns and villages. People with anti- 
Japanese sentiments spoke more freely and acted more boldly. 
The day of reckoning was indeed not far off. 


It is undeniable that robbers and bandits here and there 
had committed pillage, murder, incendiarism, blackmail and kid- 
napping, in the name of the Communists—nevertheless, the 
people of Malaya on the whole, had a healthy respect for, the 
“real Comms”. It was not because they favoured communism: 
it was because Communism in Malaya had become synonymous 
with Anti-Japanism. and anti-Japanism meant the Struegle for 
Liberation. The “Communists” had become Freedom-Fighters 
—the Champions of an enslaved people. More than that, yee 
people believed that should the Japanese start a mass-slaughter 
(stories of: what they had done in Mandalay-and Manila pe 
already been whispered about), the “Communists”, sweeping 
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down from the hills would be their saviours. Then, again, in 
the event of the Allied Invasion programme taking place, ‘the 
“Communists” would be a deterrent against wholesale robbery 
and pillage. 


Such was the confidence of the people. 


The Japanese fear of the “Communists” was heightened by 
the knowledge that they enjoyed the secret support of the popul- 
ace. The Japanese knew that the people in their hearts were anti- 
Japanese, that in their efforts to eradicate the “Communists” 
they had committed such barbarities against the people, that the 
people were driven towards the “Communists.” The evil that 
they had set out to eradicate became a blessing to the people. 


As the war drew closer to Malaya, more and more “Com- 
munist incidents” shattered the peace of the Japanese. In June 
and July, 1945, Malay—Chinese feuds, allegedly fanned by the 
Japanese broke out in Johore resulting in the massacre of 
hundreds of Chinese. The “Communists” informed of such 
atrocities and convinced of the injustice of the Malays swooped 
down from the hills and took full vengeance on Malay villages 
and kampongs. The authorities reiterated their denunciations 
and warned the people that, their duty should be to apprehend 
the Communists instead of supporting them, There was an 
open threat in their stern warnings! 





_ ‘Malayan Communism” was nothing but organised com- 
munity-hatred of things Japanese, and taken in that light. 
everyone was a “communist” for no one really loved the Japanese. 
It is even doubtful if, sycophants, and people who waxed rich 
through the Japanese really cared for them. 


What has been presented so far, was not universally 
Known even among Malayans in Malaya. Town-dwellers and 
the hill-dwellers belonged to different realms, and it was not 
healthy for anyone to ask too many questions. 


However, during the Japanese regime, the average 
Malayan in Malaya, had misty notions that way up in the hills 
and mountains, and in the forests and jungles, mysterious forces 
Were mustering for action; that the so-called “Communist”, or 
“hill-people”, or “Guerillas” (the terms being interchangeable), 
although they behaved like will-o-the-wisps were realities and 
not entirely figments of legend. 


It was only after the Japanese surrender that the myste! 
about them was clarified somewhat. eee 
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With the entry of the British occupation forces, the 
guerillas” came down from the hills. They wore Allied uniform 
“Gttjonned a five-cornered service cap, bearing three red stars. 
andy were equipped with the latest-lype automatic guns, such 
sesSrens, Stens, Lee-Enfields, and Thompson sub-machine guns, 

* fais, revolvers, hand-grenades, and other accoutrements of the 
Wewieighter. All of them were youngsters, and there were 
indeed a few women and boys among them. They were all sun- 
burnt and looked inured to a tough open-air life. 





They were announced as The All-Malayan Peoples’ Anti- 
Japanese Army, recognised as an integral part of Force 136 
S.E.A.C. (South East Asia Command). They were entitled to 
wear SEAC badges and were under British officers. They were 
also called “The Three-Star Army” by virtue of their emblem 
of the three stars representing the Chinese, the Malays, and the 


Indians. 


‘The official announcement that the number of the Guerillas 
is 4,000, “divided into eight regiments of 500 each gives ee 
impression that there were only 4,000 “hill-people throughout 
Malaya. That would be a wrong impression. The ‘Guerillas’ 
represented the actual combat-men of the hill-organi sations. 
There were thousands of others who were plain-clothes Hote 
vists” or “liaison-men” (they carried hidden firearms), and their 
prime duty was the transmission of information from ane eo 
the public. As the word “liaison” implies, they were oe Ke ; 
necting links between the hills and the towns. It is sald that 
a great number of guerillas did not register with SEA ate ves i 
there were hundreds who claimed to be “partisans' au i oat 
guards”, whose duty was to collect funds and supplies 


the townsfolk for the guerillas. 








tish the deeds of the guerillas 
tributes both from the Gov- 
showered upon them. 


Since the return of the Bri 
have already been extolled, and 
ernment and the public have been s 


“hil ‘ laya, 
lete story of the ‘hill-people” of bn “ 
their motives, their organisations, their dangers, their difiey 
ties, their privations, their deeds, their association, with, fff 
Malayan public, their association with penne aes later theit 
forces left after the Malayan Campaisn, and much latst Tv! 
Association with SEAC personnel—this, the Sag 


has yet to be written, 


But, the compl 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
ESPIONAGE AND COUNTER-ESPIONAGE. 


'HE Germans had their Gestapo, and the Italians their Black- 
Shirts; the British have their Scotland Yard, the Americans 
their G-Men, and the Japanese their Tekikan. 


The Tekikan, as known in Malaya (and that too only in 
fragments) was a highly-complex machinery, shrouded. in 
mystery, and double-cloaked with secrecy. 


Being the Supreme Military Intelligence, it was naturally 
the highest concentrated power in the complicated Japanese 
Secret Service. Then in order of power come the M.PS, the local 
Garrison Intelligence, and the Toko (the Japanese C.L.D.). 





The Tekikan, had worldwide connections, and its agents 
were past-masters in international espionage, fifth column 
propaganda, sabotage, and the arts of assassination. Regional 
‘Tekikan officers had their own ecially-selected personnel, whom 
they put through the most gruelling training and the most ex- 
haustive tests, 





It was this organisation that laid bare the military secrets 
of the British, the Dutch, and the Americans in the Far East, 
for Tekikan agents had followed up like bloodhounds, all the 
latest military moves of the Allies up to the time before the 
first Japanese bombs were dropped at Pearl Harbour and Singa- 
pore. It was this organisation that had mapped out in detail 
all points of strategic importance in the Far East, paying special 
attention to details, such as, terrain, landing points, sites of 
aerodromes, mined waters, fortified zones, and ammunition and 
oil dumps. The Netherlands East Indie including the hundreds 
of islands in the South-west Pacific lea ing up to Australia, had 
been studied for years, before Japan took the offensive. 








It_was this organisation which enabled Japan to evolve 
a strategy of such devasating swiftness and daring, that within 
six months after the Pearl Harbour debacle, all. of East Asia 
were reduced to servitude under her. 


Having made her conquests, the Military had to see that 
Japan retained those conquests. Guerillas and anti-Japanese 
elements were all over the place, and it was the duty of the 
Tekikan to unearth’ those underground forces. The Tekikan 
‘Was unseen, but it was everywhere. It trusted no one, and sus- 
pected everybody. Even its most trusted men were constantly 


Pus 
Yr 
paw 
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no hesitation in bumping off even its 
: ers if there the slightest doubt of their fidelity. 
ey ih octopus, lurking in the dark al of polities, and 
its tentacles were the M.P. Intelligence, the local Garrison Intelli- 
nce, the Toko, and the Police with all their ramifications. It 
Feat times of crises and emergencies that it rears its ugly head, 
and lashes out with its tentacles. 


watched; and there wa 

















In every occupied region, the keystone of Japanese 
surveillance was terrorism. ‘The M.Ps and the district Garrison 
jmmediately took charge. The decision of life and death was in 
their hands. 








The M.Ps_were an exclusive tere chy, aud. they were 
ly sensitive and jealous about their omnipotence. _ 
orang 1 repute, they represented the highest type of patriots, 
and only the best trained men were admitted into their fi id. 
They were also reputed to be men of high character, Mole 
educated, and well-disciplined, and because of their loyalty to t e 
Imperial ‘Throne, were directly invested with special powers by 
the Emperor himself. They therefore claimed to be answerable 
to none, except, of course, to Tenno-Heika. 


If all that really represented true-blooded “M.P-hood”, 
then the M.Ps in Malaya fell far short of their standard, They 
practised glorified hooliganism. Their ranks in Ma aya ware 
full of ronins and adventurers, who always followed in the wal 
of Japanese arms. Japan had conquered such vast territories 
(and so unexpectedly) that she certainly had not enough s0- 
called first grade M.Ps to go round. So ronins, half-baked soshis, 
and army liaison-men, recruited from Taiwanese sue es 
clambered into the service of the MPs, serving as Corporal 
interpreters, clerks, and official busybodies. These, sal a os 
in the name of the M.Ps, and in their contacts with the pili 
showed nothing but their propensities for Lis Bee eres 
and slapping, and showing off judo-throws with helpless vie q 


To the MPs, the greatest political crime was “Commu- 
nism”. It was the Plague of plagues. 


; following: 

And “political crime” any one of the Zvi 
possession of a ahart wave rad listening to a short-wave ee 
spreading rumours; discussing’ radio news; association with 
secret societies; association with people known or anti-Axis 
Japanese sentiments; expressing antiJapanese 9” lis" 
sentiments; making complaints about, the Te aaa ie sarcastic 
plaining about the high cost of living aang fun of government 


it community-leaders ; ‘3 4 
posit dealing jn British or American currency; an 
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racketeering in essential goods affecting the war-effort. Against 
these things, the M.Ps were unrelenting. 


To be suspected of any of the above “crimes” was sure 


to lead to torture; to be guilty was sure death, either early or 
late. 


The technique of M.P. or Garrison crime-investigation was 
based on torture. Their procedure was: Torture first—investiga- 
tion afterwards. More time was spent in torturing than in in- 
vestigating. 


Suspects, when taken into M.P. or Garrison headquarters 
usually go through one or otherof the following forms of torture: 
Stage one: a medley of wild kickinc, boxing, slanping, judo and 
jujitsu throwing. Stage two: flogging on bare bodies until they 

bleed or the victims faint. Stage three: hanging the victims 
for hours, either upside-down, or hanging them with hands tied 
behind their backs and the full weight of the body resting on 
raised toes. Stage four: “Tokio-wine-treatment”, that means, 
the pumping of gallons of water into the victim, or the draining 
of water into his system through a hose direct from the water- 
tap into the victim’s mouth; followed by violent stamping from 
a height on the bloated stomach of the victim, until water (fre- 
quently with blood) runs out from the ears, the eyes, the rose, 
and the mouth. Stage five: the burning of hands or feet nntil 
they are practically roasted. Stave six: the injection of boiling- 
water into the rectum or the pulling ont of finger-naile or toc. 
nails. These were the usual forms of torture, in addition to 
racking, the cramping of the bones of fingers and limbs, the 
administration of electric shocks, and kneeling on pebbles. 


Very few victims could go beyond one or two of such 
stages. Only the touvhest of men have heen known to have 
gone throuvh three or four stages, after which they succumbed 
and died. Fven the most “seasoned Communists” wore krown 
to have anailed under these tortures, and manv “squealed” hefore 
they arrived at stage four, Jenanese M-Ps and Taiwanese 
themselves administered these “doses”, assisted by “mitays” 
(locally hired professional torturers) who in most cases out- 
rivalled their masters in the arts of inflicting pain. 














In addition to these rovtine atrocities. all suspected people 
(men and women, boys and girls) were subjected to the most 
horrible prison conditions, calculated to break even the toughest 
who could not be broken by sheer physical violence. 


It was usual to herd from fifteen to twenty victims into 
4 room not larger than 18 ft. by 15 ft. by 20 ft. There is only 
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-barricaded window for ventilation, No blankets or 
SE eT ayiied or allowed to be brought in, and prisoners 
if ep on piank-boaras, which are not only soaked with the stench 
aie dixt of human sweat, but have crevices which harbour 
thousands of bugs, lice, and other vermin. There is only one 
common bucket ior urme and night-soil, and victims have to 
teas up handkerchiefs, shirts, trouser and coat pockets, then bits 
of clothing for the “toilet”. When nothing more can be torn off, 

hey go “without the wash”. This humiliation and degradation 
Hs Reyes greater than when women and girls are herded together 
with men, and they have to answer the necessities of Nature 
in full view of everybody. There were instances of women 
Ping through menstrual periods during such imprisonment, and 
Shen all available bits of cloth had been used up, they eke 
compelled to stain floors and plank-boards. ind hardened 
fellow-prisoners cursed and swore when accidental ly tl hele Be is 
or their trousers were smudged by these “pollutions”. nd when 
the Japanese were informed of the cruel predicament o 108 


women, they just grinned, 


i is becomes 

ight, the effort to sleep in these prisons, b 

adenine, “Added to the foulness of the room, is the biting cold 

of midnight draughts. When the effort to sleep degenerates into 

i: it s, the slumber is 

a state betwixt stupor and srowsines the sey ane 

hundred times by bugs, lice, mosquitoes, and ants. Then, agai, 

“sleep” might be suddenly rent by ghoulish st ans 

roatthe edjeining torture-chambers, at all times of the ight. 
‘The Japanese translate into realities the Chinese notions 


Punishments in Purgatory. 














ners was served twice a day in the form of 


i i iit i bles, or a bow! of thin 
i led rice with plain vegetables, 1 of 
she ame with a few pieces of sweet potatoes or tapioca. 


t the 

The aim of all this inhuman treatment Aes ets 
truth from criminals and ai at of 
and in some cases, even every ounce of fal . 


i t 
it i litary or Government! 
d in for stealing mil jem 
goods, A Pere all about a immediate Ta 
i accomplices unt x. uy a ae 

they in turn reves! “otved. A person involved in a “radio ea 


listened-in, or who 
soon blurts the names of those who Papi: ee ore 


Food to priso! 


have spread news; and sometimes by th a i active 
one, tens of others might be 
was this barbaric me 
No sooner a person sta 


exposed. So 
investigation, 
thio atk than pressure on 


it never failed. 
ea him is at once 
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intensified. But violence is cleverly interspersed with a few 
“privileges”, such as, slightly more and better food, or a chance 
to bathe, and so on. Wnen the victim shows the slightest sign 
that something is still held back, the inquisitors keep on pestering 
and harassing him, by day and by night. In addition to gnawing 
at his physical, mental, and spiritual resistance, they practise on 
him the artifices of a cruel sort of blackmail. They tell him that 
his associates have betrayed him, so that there is no sense in 
him displaying “false heroics” and extending his own sufferings, 
They tell him that if he persists in being stubborn, he might 
also involve his whole family, They persuade him that there is 
no honour among rogues, so that it is for his own good if he 
speaks up, co-operate with the authorities, and receive his due 
rewards trom a benevolent government. They keep on pounding 
him, until his resistance cracks, his courage fails, his brain reels, 
and his spirit is vanquished. People who gave away their com. 
rades under these hellish conditions have called on God to witness 
that they could not have done otherwise, 








MP. and Garrison Intelligence personnel were recruited 
from “reformed-communists”, ex-members of secret societies, ex- 
detectives of the former regime, and a mixed riffraff of men and 
women of dubious character. The majority were loafers, cads, 
thugs, and ruffians. These informers were recruited from all 
races: Chinese (consisting of Cantonese, Khehs, Hokkien 
Teochius, and Hainanese) ; Malays, Javanese, Banjerese, Fili 
pinos, Siamese, Indians, Ceylonese, and Eurasia’ Tt was sur- 
prising the number of Malays, Indians, and Eurasians who could 
understand and speak Chinese dialects, and these were the most 
useful to the Intelligence Services. ‘The Japanese believed in 
using rogues to catch rogues; but the tragedy was that in giving 
too much credence to rogues, a great number of innocent people 
were tortured to death or maimed and made invalid for life! 















Intelligence agents were found in all sorts of occupations. 

me were rickshaw-pullers or trishaw-cyclists; some were 

waiters or waitresses; some were pedlars and hawkers; some 

were cooks and maid-servants; some were cabaret-girls; some 

were office-peons and messenger-boys; some were telephone girls; 

and some were women and men-pimps, and so on. The Japanese 
exploited every type of people 


in every type of occupation. 
Young girls who sold themselves to the Japanese as mistresses 
played the role of “Mata-Hari” and even prostitutes who got 


into Japanese favour acted as agents. Informers haunted coffee- 
shops, hotels, restaurants, all places of amusement, and all 


crowded places, eavesdropping among idle gossipers, and “fishing” 
for cases. A person never ki 


mows when information would be 


+ 
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served up against him. The blow comes from 
and trom an unseen direction, Someumes, to 
feuus, talse charges had been trumpea up 
times tor biackmaul, people were put unde 
up cases”. k'riends haa betrayed friends 
had betrayed parents and close relative 


The C.LD. consisted of “old” und new detectives, The 
new ones wer different races and types, and mostly 
drawn from the scum of society. The Japanese believed in 
picking up diamonds from rubbish-heaps. Even bo: 8, some of 
them merely schoolboys, were enlisted into the s This 
department with its vast records of crimi left over from the 
British regime, checks up on old and new c minals, and furnishes 
all available information about Suspected people. It acted as the 
information bureau to M.P. and Garrison headquarters. It also 
drew up a record of “newly-rich people”, those who threw parties 
in cabarets, those who gambled reckles: and those suspected 
to be in racketeering enterprises. The shadows of C.LD. men 
were everywhere. They kept constant vigil over lodging-houses, 
hotels, and restaurants, and paid special attention to travellers 
and pleasure-seekers, People who reared Alsatian dogs and 
who kept pigeons were most carefully watched, 


an unseen hand 
Satisty personal 
against peopie. Some 
det nuion with “cooker 
and sons and daughters 











































Movements of people were carefuly recorded, Travel- 
ling from one state to another was allowed only on Police Permits. 
Before the Police would grant such certificates, they must first be 
satisfied that Jikeidan regulations had been complied with, 


When a family removes from one part of the town to 
another, or from one town to another, all such movement must 
be reported to the respective Jikeidans of the areas concerned. 
When a person wishes to travel out of the State, he must furnish 

the Jikeidan, his reasons for travelling, his destination, and 
length of stay; and upon arrival at his destination, he had to 
report immediately to the Jikeidan of that area. In this way, the 
Police had a check on the movements of people. The Jikeidan 
therefore was another of the information-bureaux that the 
Japanese made use of. 


So great was Japanese surveillance over the public, that 
the feeling was universal, that all the time, everywhere, people 
were being watched or trailed. Even Government servants and 
Kaisha employees felt that right in their offices, people had been 
set to watch them. Even the C.LD. and the Police personnel 
realised that somebody, somewhere, had detailed people to watch 
them. It was a case of everybody watching everybody. And 
that was no idle féar, for S.S. agents in one form or another, were 
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in every street, in every shop and office, in factories, mines, and 
foundries, in all eating estavssnments, im ail piaces of amuse- 
ments, in railway stations ana at bus-stands. Konins and M.Ps 
themseives disguised as labourers and rickshaw-pullers, had sat 
among, the crowds at roadsie stails. There was no safety any- 
where. 








An innocent-looking Kaisha or Shokai run by a Japanese or 
a Taiwanese, nught be tne heaaquarters of the district Secret 
Service—and the imnocent-looking proprietor or manager might 
himselr be the leader of one of the subsidiary secret organs, 


As cost of living grew from bad to worse, the ranks of 
the informers swelled. Honour had to be sold in order to buy 
food. Things became so bad, that even the closest friends en- 
veloped themselves with the atmosphere of guardedness “to 
play safe”. For a friend yesterday might not be a friend to-day, 
and a friend to-day might not be a friend to-morrow. 


There were unfortunate cases where people working in 
Kaishas or in government offices were blackmailed into becoming 
unofficial informers. The tragedy comes about in this way: 
The person concerned has committed an act, for which he can be 
criminally charged. He might have misappropriated funds, or 
attempted to swindle or given proof of having taken bribery. 
His boss explains to him the seriousness of his crime. However, 
there is one way out. He can purchase his freedom if he will 
carry out certain instructions. He is assigned a “jol It 
mebody, to spy on political matters, or to 
ies of certain classes. When that is done, 
he is put on another “assignment”, and then another, and so on. 








There were also cases where people sought to join one or 
other of the more powerful Secret Service organisations, pre- 
ferably the M.Ps, for the sake of personal safety. They offered 
their services gratis, and became “attached to headquarters”. 
That was one way to offset police-bullies and blackmailers. 


There were shrewd big business magnates who sent 
distant male relatives or hirelings to enrol with one or other of 
the criminal investigation departments, so that they could get 
the necessary inside assistance and inside influence when. they 
got mixed up in their business activities. Or, when detectives 
and policemen became a nuisance, their “‘inside-man” could effect 
the necessary steps to stop that rot. 





While the public at large feared the underlings and hire- 
lings of the Japanese Secret Service, the latter in turn feared 
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“the hill-folks”. According to rumours, the “communists” had 
a better and more effective counter-espionage em. It was 
said that in every M.P., Police, Toko, Government, and Kaisha 
department, there were “communist-agents” who kept their 
headquarters constantly supplied with information of the latest 
developments and moves in those departments. 















That was how the “Communi: 
which Police out-post or Police Station 
when to do so. They also knew whe 
Special Police or M.Ps would be on their trail, so that ambushes 
were suitably laid for them. They als 
were imprisoned and where they were shifted from time to time; 
and they also knew best when to effect their release. They knew 
where Inspector X or Informer Y would be detailed, and when 
they would arrive, so that point-blank shootings took place with- 
out unnecessary fuss. 


seemed to know best 
hould be attacked, and 
and when a posse of 














Just as the Japanese had spies and informers almost every- 
where, the “Communists” had their agents everywhere. 
In fact, the “Commun were several steps ahead, in 
that the whole public were with them. Every class of people in 
every trade and profession hated the Japanese and support to 
the “Communists” was rendered in all sorts of ways. 





Whenever the local newspapers splashed huge headlines 
proclaiming Anti-Axis defeats, there would sneak into towns 
“jungle-bulletins” giving contrary facts, and giving radio-sources 
to substantiate their corrections. News like the American suc- 
cesses in the, Solomons and S.W. Pacific naval battles, Allied 
successes in the North African Front, the Fall of Italy, the Fall 
of France, Allied Entry into Germany, Air Raids over Tokio and 
other Japanese cities, the Fall of Manila, Rangoon, and other 
places, were known, whispered about, and secretly discussed even 
among Government employees and Police personnel, days before 
the local papers finally released the news. And most peculiar 
of all, was that most of such news was first spoken of by farmers, 
hawkers, peddlars, and rural folk. How did these simple country- 
folk get the news? How did townsfolk get the news? 








That was why the Japanese and their hirelings feared the 
“Communists”. They really had a better spy-system. Phat 
was more, and here was the real danger, there were “Communist’ 
men and women within the very ranks of the Japanese espionage 
machinery. Actually, how many of the officers and rank and 
file in the Toko, Police, and other departments were serving two 
masters js a matter for conjecture. As the power of the ‘hill- 
people” increased, and as the war situation improved for the 
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Allies, more and more Police and Intelligence men played a dual 
game. They were clearly between two fires and they played the 
part of the bat in the fable. 


Spying and counter-spying became so general that life was 
made very dangerous for everybody. A common remark in those 
days was: “Look out, there are more devils about than men”. 
What one said might involve one with the Government; on the 
other hand if one criticised the “Communists” (such ‘as, the 
throwing of handgrenades into large crowds) one was equally 
to blame. The wisest policy was to “keep mum”, steer a 
middle-course, mind one’s own business, avoid news-discussions, 
avoid being “too clever”, and just wait patiently (for the return 
of the British). 




















Arising out of espionage and counter-espionage, both on 
the part of the Japanese, and on the part of the “Communists”, 
the following were alleged to have been planned for action, or 
to have taken place: 


(1) That the Japanese Secret Service had drawn up 
“Black Lists” for every town and village in Malaya. 
‘They consisted of the names of people who had been 
educated in Great Britain (like doctors, lawyers, 
engineers, and so on); names of people suspected of 
“harbouring hopes of a quick British return”; and 
names of people who “sat on the fence” waiting 
to switch over as soon as the tide changed. Such 
People were to be shot or executed as soon as a 
British landing on Malayan soil was attempted. 

These “Black Lists” were prepared with the assist- 


ance of Government officials, Kaisha-men, and In- 
formers. 


(2) That some weeks before the surrender a Standing 
Order from Tokio was received by the Japanese High 
Command in Malaya to ficht to the last man. All 
able-bodied men among the masses in every rank 
and trade were to he conscripted into military service 
as soon as the British invasion becins. 





(3 


That a few days after the annow i 
incement of the Tokio 
eee hundreds of fully-armed Japanese ae 
irs had gone into the hills and mountains, in certain 
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parts of Malaya, evidently with the idea of conducting 
guerilla 1 tivities after the occupation 
by the Brit 


(4) That after the announcement of the surrender, dozens 
of Taiwanese and Japanese of mixed-blood, ‘quickly 
adopted Chinese names and mingled with the masses. 
Some had infiltrated into the interior and are even 
now passing off as Malays and Sakais. 











a 


That the Malay-Sino feuds which sporadic 
out in Johore and Perak were fanned by the Japanese, 
and that they had supplied the Malays arms and 
ammunition. The Japanese spread the poisonous 
propaganda that the Chinese were ousting the Malays 
and “stealing their rightful heritage as heirs of the 
land”, 


y broke 








(6) That several months before the collapse of Japan, 
spy-schools were secretly set up in the major towns 
throughout the country. The most intelligent 
youngsters among the Malays, the Indians, and the 
Chinese were selected for special training. They 
specialised in sabotage and the “planting” of bombs 
in strictly forbidden areas. The training of the 
“students” consisted of acid tests in which they were 
required to work their way through heavily guarded 
military areas, in order to reach their “objectives”. 
The training was based on the possibility that Malaya 
might be retaken by the British, so that these 
“agents” were expected to carry out sabotage against 
the British, 





About a week before the surrender, these 
spy-schools were disbanded and the “students” sworn 
to secrecy. 


The incredulous might dispose of the above as mere 
“rumours”. However, let it be remembered that most “black- 
market-news” (and the above are samples) when first heard of 
and circulated among the public, were also treated as rumours, 
but eventually they turned out to be true. 


The saying that there can be no fire without smoke and 
no rustling of leaves without a breeze, cannot be dismissed just 
with a shrug of complacency. 


Time will unravel the facts. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
LN. A. 


PHE first phase of the “Indian Movement, of Emancipation” 

can be said to be the period between 1885 (when the Indian 
National Congress was established) and 1905 (when Lord 
Curzon, then Viceroy of India, ordered the partition of Bengal 
Presidency) during which Indian Nationalists conducted a cam- 
paign by constitutional methods. It was a period of words and 
dialectics, 








The second phase was the period between 1906 and 1919, 
which saw an_ aggressive revolutionary movement sweeping 
throughout India, with boycotts, strikes, mass demonstrations 
and armed clashes with the authorities.’ But all revolutionary 
activities were checkmated and subdued by the British Army 


and the British Police. It was a period of futile revolutionary 
outbursts, : 





The third phase, from 1920 to 1941 (the year of the o 
break of the Greater East Asia War) was the period of Gand. 
non-co-operation and Civil Disobedience Movement, during which, 
cere Dolitien! peaiera was always kept at simmering 

01 ut never at boiling point. It wa: i 
pent-up dissatisfactions, =? pees opened ce selien: 











The fourth phase was the period from 1942 to 1945. Thi 
was the period of opportunism—the period of active mobi isation 


of Indians outside of India. This w i i 
armed resistance from without. oe 


Japan saw too clearly that with i 

$s t jout the expulsion of the 
eee be eae Eastern acquisitions were but 
Eee teat aie right from the beginning of the so-called 


ia Wi he had included i 
thei@itablishinent on ria. inclu led in her programme 
foundation of Nipn ct Ai Independence” resting upon the 


Immediately after the 
conquest of Mal i 
Pomeence Leagues (styled LL.) were engitosted ang ete 
ee S Euthorities in all Malayan States, with general 
standing Indien iueapore. Leading: Indian lawyers and out- 
local Leasne organisations. Indien poi hmureheads of the 


from forty-five to ndian prisoners-of-war numberi 
fifty thou nd 


ES 








Right through the Mai: npaign, 
had been structed not to be unduly drastic 
whether soldiers or civilians. Indians were immediately ted 
with Japanese propaganda and received preferential treatment 
There were no restrictions against Indians, no mopping up oper- 
ations against them, no buliying, no ill-eeling. That was a 
diplomatic move to gain the gooawill of Indians and their active 
co-operation against British Imperialism. 

In the beginning, Indians joined the Independence L 
purely for personal safety and the saieguarding ot pe 
perty. The Indian Movement w rly Japanese oved, 
and there was the fear that something dangerous would happen 
io them if they refused to accept the tavours of the new masters, 
Seli-preservation could be the first step to Independence. The 
majority of Indians however, were suspicious of Japanese 
motives, and, because they were lukewarm, progress of the 
movement in the early stages was not as satisfactory as desired, 


Rash Behari Bose, the Indian Nationalist firebrand, who 
had found sanctua in Tokyo since 1916 ecause there was 
a price on his head) was despatched to Malaya in May 1942 
to set to flame the’ Independence Movement. His rhetorics were 
soon evident. past association with high politics in India, 
and his extensive knowledge of Indian affairs, gave vitality to 
his leadership. He addressed giant meetings in Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, 1pon and enang, and was directly instrumental 
in increasing League membership everywhere. Donations to 
League funds became substantial according to the increase of 
patriotic fervour roused up by him. 

He went to Bangkok in June 1942 and convened the 
“Conference of Delegates of the LI.L. from all parts of Bast 
Asia”. This Conference can be credited to be the first real 
consolidation of the new Indian Movement in Asia outside of 
India. This Conference gained the official support of Siam and 
Burma, and the political consciousness of Indians throughout 
Eest Asia was stirred. The realisation was felt for the first 
time, that an organised revolution generated outside of India. 
was not only a feasibility, but a “God-sent opportunity”. The 
moment was propitious and opportune because Anglo-American 
domination had been driven out of East Asia, and the world 
was undergoing unprecedented changes. Moreover, the Move- 
meut received the all-out support and championship of Japan, 
Siam, and Burma. The Governments of the three countries 
gave the Independence Leagues every encouragement and facility 
in holding mass meetings, in staging giant demonstrations 
and carrying out mass recruitment campaigns. Indian leaders 
broadcasted every now and then from Tokyo, Bangkok and 





apanese soldiery 
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Singapore to Indians all over the world calling them to arms, 
The Pr in these three sponsoring countries gave unstinted 
support and devoted all available space to Indian affairs. Every 
event, of political significance calculated to undermine British 
prestige, was played upon. For instance Press headlines gave 
prominence to the following: “Famine in Bengal, Strikes, Str 
dents’ Demonstrations, Arrest and imprisonment ‘of Gandhi, 
Arrest of Nehru and other Nationalist Leaders, Appointment 
of Gen, Wavell as Viceroy, Gandhi's Fast, Gandhi's Illness, 
Death of Mrs. Gandhi, Rift between Admiral Mountbatten and 
Gen. Stillwell, Exploitation of African Troops in India, Anniver- 
saries of Massacres such as Jullianwallah Bagh at Amritsar, 
and so on. Every British action to check unrest in India was 
pounced upon as a new British atrocity, and leader-writers filled 
the columns with vicious Japanese propaganda, 

Yet, in spite of all this, the Independence Movement was 
still a surface pulsation. For, down in their hearts, the majority 
of Indians were doubtful of Japan—doubtful that she really meant 
to play the disinterested role of the Good Samaritan. They were 
doubtful that Rash Behari Bose, the man who had married a 
Japanese wife, the man who had lived 27 years in Japan, who 
had imbibed and saturated himself with Japanese ideas and ideals, 
was not merely a Japanese tool. They were sceptical of many 
other things—for instance the way the new Indian Army’ wes 
Dafa ee ee earths sapances kept watch over 
ee echere guardianship” was altogether too 

Military Training Centres i i 
Gs Malaya and Indian races Weetrsiaoe fon Jian Hees 

raining was absolutely rigorous, and the “dare-to-die” spirit 


or the “Kamikaze” (Suicide- iri inspri 
of the new military ae Ever'g be most parish munepting 


t he most. patrioti 

paca could feel that the new Indian ecg Pecnats 
ea Up toa Point the so-called Indian Army was Indian, 
ae ea Aone to active service, the Indian Army was sub- 
Tadlans cotta amerese figeipline ‘and Japanese command. The 

d ng cautious and suspici 

were i ene the vagaries of Japanese high polities oy 
“pe, Japanese also felt that the Indi ns ' ici 
and hesitating. They did not display enough ‘of that energetie 


sincerity ai 
Y and zealot ry in a people eager for re- 








a usni 
volution. 88 So necessa: 


What was to be d 

hope. e done? There 

Atte Ae Sh Can ga of 
mancipation of India”, "P&Mese Imperial quiver, for the 


ie 
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Subhas Chandra Bose had been a political refuge: 
Berlin since 1938, and sudde: peared in Tok: 
1943, ir of dramatic mystery about him 
appearance of Chandra Bose upon the Indian Scer 
turning point of the new Independence Struggle in E: a. 
With mysterious suddenness he appeared with Rash Behari B 
in Singapore on the 2nd of July 1943. 
























His was a dynamic, impeling, and magnetic personality 
: fiery eloquence, he inspired immediate confide: 
ae horas a masct Action. ‘There had been, before h 
nothing but tal All along in India’s struggle for freed 
there had been more philosophising, theorising and talking than 

ction. What India needed, what Japan wanted, was a Man of 
‘Action! Subhas Chandra Bose was a man of action. 















Tis oratory was the high voltage oratory of Action an’ 
dinallera He was a supreme paychologist and opportunist. He 
came, he saw, he acted promptly, 


fe immediately convened in Singapore the Meeting of 
Diclegites of all Independence Leagues, trom all parts of Bast 
Asia, which outshone the Bangkok Rally for patriotic fervour 
and emotion, The outeome of this Conference was a positive 
programme for positive action. He called the Indian Army i 
Malaya, the ILN.A—the Indian National Army. 


is “India’s f Liber- 
ILN.A. was dramatised as “India’s Army o} 
ation”. ha was suddenly galvanized into life. Officers and a 
snapped into activity and enthusiasm. Chandra Bose inspire 
it until it sparkled with vitality, 


i v ipment 
.N.A, in full strength and with whatever equipme! 
it coud tar? hands on, paraded before Premier Tojo on ms 
1943, in front of the Singapore Municipality and ‘Supreme Cont, 
with’ Chandra Bose marching at the head of his men, It was 
a proud and glorious day for Indians. Here was no! on ly Laon 
of armed might, for the new Indian Army on that ay, Fepree 
sented the fighting will of the unified Tnnlen ee me ae 
India. From that day the I.N.A, had a wa ee ie pe: aes 
“Divine Mission”. They were out to fight “In ins Lan eee 
Independence”. A Ne ware NE ee nen 
se sounded the new battle cry: | 
THE RED FORTRESS OF DELHI! 


hich 

Chandra Bose realised the importance of the: Paty ofa 

women could play in the destiny of a nations ache eat te 
organising a “Women's Movement”. rhe ro Bach 4 
ation of the “Ranee of Jhansi's Regimen Lakshmi 
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at the head. She was well chosen for leadership, and by a well 
organised recruiting campaign hundreds of educated Indian 
women and girls from all parts of Malaya, Siam and Burma 
joined the Regiment. It might be an incongruity to see Indian 
women in sarees shouldering rifles, but the fact remains that 
they went through gruelling training and actually saw “action” 
in Burma. It did not matter if women were out of place in the 
front lines in modern warfare; it did not matter if the “Ranee 
of Jhansi's Regiment” was a foolish martyrdom; what did matter 
(to Chandra Bose) was that Indian women had stepped forward 
to shoulder the fight for freedom. That was what Chandra Bose 
wanted; something realistic enough to strike home to the Indian 
masses that they cannot lag behind when Indian women had gone 
to the front. 






A new formula for Indian National Unity was s 
Chandra Bose put it in two words: “Total Mobilisation’ spk 
resounding note of all his public utterances all over Asia was: 


“Give me the Total Mobilisation of Indian Man- 
power and Resources in East Asia, and I guarantee a 
second front against the British in India’s War of Inde- 
pendence! On to Delhi! On to Delhi!” 


Inspired by the fiery leadershi i! 

7 b : ip of Chandra Bos = 
aoe went on in full swing throughout Java, Sumatra, Siam 
Burma, Borneo and other parts of East Asia,” Malayan’ Indian 
Mu ssolv HIndia Muslim Club of Malaya” 
ener eae tne independence Leagues. ‘Ceylonees a 

1 ie Movement S$ 
connected with India, he was Gee rae as nS 


Indian rubber-tappers, cooks, barbers, lorry-drivers, 


nd coolies enlisted in th i 
ae ‘ ie LNA, - 
See vat set up in various parts of Males es 
See of recruits. League membership improved; 
aise eae and for some time enthusiasm was spontaneous 
Anes eodal Governors and Japanese Military offi 
Eoeatere ‘hie ep stressed the duty of every true: 
Men, Money or Maer '¢ Movement by Total Mobilisation of 


Subhas Chandra Bose pai 
Fre ; ose paid fying visi h 
om, Sumatra, Java an Bots, to Siam, Burma, 
and money fon git fervour and increased Tndign ey ery ere 
influence, the whol cause of the Motherland, By 


of the Indian Meo indonesia was dotted with his efforts and 


Political organs 


ny 















diva Bowe formed the 
with himself as Head of the 

















rr of War and Moreign Affairs 

spreme Conmunder of the LN.A, Phi Provisi¢ 
ned prestige by the official recognition of Japan, Ger 
hukuo, the new National Government of China under 
ing Wei, Siam, Burm » Philippines, ‘The Pro 





Jovernment cltimed the : neo of avery Indian and 
pledged “to free India from foreign yoke, alter which it 
‘o be superseded by a National Government constituted in 
cordance with the Will of the Indian People” 








Indians outside of India felt a new pride and thrill in 
equired a new status. It was a dream-state, but it was 
Shandra Bose gave the Movement, which was 
gaining momentum, a new impetus. A new nation w 
and new hopes, new dreams, swelled in the breasts 
The Independence Flag (Congress Flag), Leag 
Gandhi-Caps, Gandhi-cloth apparel, Independence Slogan 
Independence Posters were all over Malaya. 
LN.A. “‘veterai were everywhere, Educated | 
before, were sitting on the fence suddenly became intensely pat 
riotic and took zealous irk ae ar b Bue ae 
i y were Swi ir feet by the intoxication of mass 
ns. They were swept off their ) pa te 










































siasm. However, many level-headed Indian 
clear of the movement. 


The “Independence of Burma” was declared on August Ist 
1943 and the “Independence of the Philippines” was declared on 
October 14th 1943. Earlier in 1942, the Shan States and the 
four northern states of Malaya were “returned” to Siam. | What 
further proof was required that Japan was the “Liberator o} 
Asia”? 


ve justify his 

Chandra Bose used the above arguments to justify a 

solid belief in the sincerity of Japan, and did a Canes 
vince his countrymen that they should tilt e ora 
golden opportunity ot aging pee Se taaualy Boek 
ship. Even the most sceptica: 0! Se im 

i the ranks of the L.N.A. swelled from. 

Se aR contributions and volunteers flowed in from all 


parts of East Asia to the Headquarters of the Provisional Govern- 


ment in Singapore. 

‘The Azad Hind Government, (Azad Hind meani 
India) declared war on Britain ant 
1943. 


ing Free 
id the U.S.A. on October 24, 
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In order to give a show of dignity to Chandra Bose’s new 
Government, Japan announced on December 30, 1943, the ap. 
pointment of Teruo Hachiya as Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Azad Hind Government. 


There were further pats on the back for the Indians. 
High-ranking I.N.A. officers were granted large limousines and 
high-powered cars, to give the impression of equality-treatment, 


By the end of 1943, the I.N.A. was said to number about 
80,000 men; the cream consisting of Indian ex-prisoners-of-war 
from Hong Kong, Burma, Java, the Dutch East Indies and 
Malaya: the rest comprising newly-trained recruits who had never 
seen service before. 


Their equipment were mostly from Allied sources: war 
booty and “left-overs” from the various theatres of war. ‘They 
consisted of British, American or Duteh tanks, armoured-ears 
howitzers, small field pieces, mobile A.A. guns, trench-mortars, 
machine-guns, Tommy-guns, rifles, bayonets, hand-grenades, 
army trucks, ambulances and ammunition. Even the bugles, 
drums, fifes, piccolos and kettle drums of the ILN.A. regimental 
bands were assortments from British and Australian bands. 
Their uniforms, caps, topees, boots, puttees, leggings, belts and 
other accoutrements were all from ‘Allied sources. After 1944, 


belts, old caps or topes. The majori 
b 0 es jority of I.N.A. i 
ill-equipped, some even going about without hats eos were 


But they were filled with the new wi 
A wine of Chandi 4 
ean we route marches they copied the desaiee sepa 
patriotic songs lustily; sometimes, they burst out with 


Japanese marching. rt) i 
the toddy of eee They were visionaries drunk with 


The ILN.A. was a child of circumstances. 


clandestine father of its illegal birth Japan was the 





The imminence of M 
long-expected Burm Mountbatten’s much advertised 
its resultant drag on Gore 1943, the collapse of Ttaly with 







Successes in the Bastern Wey, the continuous series of Soviet = 


* Tn ‘ 9 
Second Front in Western Euror’ gtte, impending and inevitable 


f the Americar e inereasin 
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The Indian Movement not only provided much-needed man- 
power. By its insistent propaganda, there was the potentiality 
of the Movement arousing a counter-revolution within India, 
which would create a menace to the smooth functioning of the 
British war-effort in India. 

There is a tide in the affairs of men and in the a 
nations which taken on the rise transforms dreams into realities 
The Japanese Government and Chandra Bose saw the opportunity 
and took the tide on the rise. They had dreams which might 
turn into realities! 


But the I.N.A. was a ragged and ill-nourished child. It 
never grew to full-blooded adulthood. It was a child of many 
deformities and many shortcomings. It was consumed by its 
own illusions. 


That it had its moments of exultation and sparkling hopes 
was undeniable. In January 1944, Chandra Bose announced 
from time to ti “We are moving up to battle positions some- 
where in Burma!” Even Dr, Lakshmi and her “Ranee of Jhansi’s 
Regiment” had moved northwards somewhere “near Rear-Head- 
quarters of the I.N.A. in Burma!” The Press proclaimed that the 
Japanese and the LN.A. were jointly taking the initiative for the 
break-through into India, Events moved fast after February 
1944, The Azad Hind Government had moved its headquarters 
from Singapore to Burma, All Indians were excited. 


‘Throughout February 1944, the Malayan Shimbuns (news. 
papers) were playing on the theme of Mountbatten’s Second 
Tragedy of the Arakans. It was claimed that the Indo-Nippon 
‘Armies had dealt stunning blows to the enemy, and that the 
annihilation of the British 5th. and 7th Armies in the Buthidaung 
and Maungdaw sectors was certain. 


In March 1944, newspaper headlines screamed as fol 


lows :— 
£ ORITY OF ENEMY FORCES DESTROYED 
eee ENEMY GIVES UP INDIA-CHINA AIR ROUTE 


LN.A. NOW AWAITS ORDER TO CROSS 
BORDER 
FOUR ENEMY DIVISIONS IN CHITTAGONG 


SECTOR THREATENED RAUNGHEN 
5 INDIA SOON, 
March 22nd: LN.A. WILL a 10 MANIPUR BEGINS. 


CAPTURED. Z 3 
published the historic claim: 


‘h. 
a on AND. NIPPON FORCES ENTER INDIA! 























March 4th: 


March 17th: 
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The Indians throughout Malaya went hysterical with ex- 
citement. There were grand celebrations, more mass-meetings, 
more recruitings, more pledges of loyalty, and more nationalistic 
fervour. It was decreed that all Indians must take the Oath of 
Allegiance to Netaji Chandra Bose and the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Free india; that all indians must greet each other with 
“Jai Hind” (Victory for India) ; that Hindustani be the national 
language of all Indians; that the Tri-colour Flag with Gandhi’s 
spinning-wheel be the national flag; that all true Indians must 
wear the League Badge. Now that the I.N.A. had entered In: 
the Indians throughout East Asia felt a new thrill. Sudden) 
LN.A. Schools and Balak Senas (Indian Youth Movement Organs 
grew in popularity. 


Further newspaper thrills followed :— 
March 25th: NiPPON FORCES MAKE OVER 80 MILE AD- 
VANCE UP MANIPUR RIVER VALLEY 
March 29th: TAMMU CAPTURED. FALL OF KEY MANI- 
March 30th SMASHING CADW ANCE 
arc! : ADVANC. f 
MANY DIRECTIONS ees MERAY IN 


At this stage, the Indian Movement in Malaya defini 
» the itel, 
assumed a new complexion, The “fence-sitters” eau ont. into 
ie open and gave enthusiastic support to League activities. 
LN.A. Training Centres were filled to capacity, and recruiting 
eA aos Only a minority of Indians kept a 
I i avoided joining the Movement. Th 
nounced that Lt. Col. A. C. Chatterji jinted Governor of 
0 . Col. A. C. C ‘ji was appointed Gor 
Seen sue etratning Schools for “Administrators ot 
i ment” were set up. Many, 
prance of high authority in the expected Pebinh t daake 
eu cent Lie eating League members. More barbers, 
NF tants, “labourers and coolies joi 4 
Indian Police Inspectors became attached to the L.A as Men, 


Now that the chances i 
Tie of success were rosy, Indian patriots sprang 


Newspaper headlines in April were electrifying :— 


aa ae Ses CUT IMPHAL—KOHIMA ROAD 
April 7th: IMPHAL BATTLE BEGINS re 


pril 10th: NIPPON-LN.A. FORCES STORM INTO KOHIMA 
(NENT 





pril 12th: FALL OF PALEL IMMI 
\ OUR FORCES FAST NEARING IMPHAL 
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April 17th: GATEWAYS TO IMPHAL POUNDED 

April 18th: ENEMY INNER DEFENCES AT IMPHAL 
POUNDED 

April 21st: BATTLE FOR IMPHAL REACHING CLIMAX 

April 24th: OUR FORCES TAKE PALETWA, MOIRANG 

April 25th: IMPHAL’S SOUTHERN DEFENCES COLLAPSE 

April 28th: ALL ENEMY ROADS TO IMPHAL CUT OFF 


Such excellent news sent Indians and the Japanese 
throughout Malaya into further hysterics of joy. ‘The Japanese 
congratulated the Indians and the Indians flattered the Japanese 
There were Press advertisements calling upon Indians through- 
out Malaya to be ready for a “momentous event”. There were 
preparations for a gigantic celebration and all Indians were ex- 
horted to be ready. Tentative programmes were even drawn up 
for mass demonstrations and mass jubilations. So cocksure were 
the Indians and the Japanese of the Fall of Imphal—the Gateway 
into the Plains of Bengal. Chandra Bose’s war-cry of “On to 
Delhi” reverherated through the Malayan Press. The ecstasy 
of Indians bubbled like new champagne. Feeling for the Mother- 
land and enthusiasm for the Indian Cause reached its peak, and 
erstwhile lukewarm supporters of the ILN.A. became zealous na- 
tionalists. The Press reported that Lord Lonis Mountbatten had 
shifted his Headquarters to Cevion and that R.A.F. Headauarters 
-at Calcutta had shifted to Delhi. There was talk of a “Second 
Singapore” and that “the British had scuttled away like rats”. 








Day after day, Indians throughout East Asia awaited the 
momentous news of the fall of Imphal. Preparations for the 
grand celebrations were ready and in some towns there were even 
rehearsals. The atmosphere of expectation was so tense that 
every Indian was on tenterhooks. LNA. recruits paraded the 
fowne and sang patriotic songs louder than ever; salutations of 
“Jai Hind!” were louder than ever; Indians went about with a 
swagger more pronounced than before. 


But day followed day, and week followed week. Yet Im- 
phal had not fallen! Human patience was never worse taxed: 
The news of each day was waited for, like starving people wailtne: 
for food. Imphal should have fallen—must have fallen! Bu 
all that the newspapers could say were as follows: 


- ond: FNEMY FORCES TRAPPED IN IMPHAL AND 
May 2nd: TUKAWNG VALLEY 
May 4th; JMPHAL DEFENDERS’ LAST FRANTIC -AT- 
: TEMPT 
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May 6th: OUR FORCES MAKE STEADY ADVANCE ON 
IMPHAL 

May 13th: SIEGE OF IMPHAL! 

May 15th: AIR POUNDING OF IMPHAL 


May 17th: INDO-NIPPON FORCES PUSH ON TO IMPHAL’s 
LAST DEFENCES 


The Indians in Malaya heaved a huge sigh of relief. At 
last Imphal was going to fall. Of course, that being the “last 
stand of the British in India”, the British could be expected to 
put up a good showing. However, Imphal was going to fall. 
Indian Independence was at hand. 


Yet, day followed day, and Imphal had still not fallen, On 
May 24th was the news: DECISIVE BATTLES NOW FOUGHT 
ON THE INDIAN FRONT! How vague! How strange! Some- 
thing must have gone wrong. 


May passed and June came. By this time, the effervescent 
enthusiasm of the Indians had subsided. ILL. officials who just 
recently sparkled with high hopes and resounding speeches, 
became tame and insipid. Certainly, things must have gone 
wrong. Newspapers in June reported as follows: 


June 5th: BIG BATTLE RAGING ON KOHIMA FRONT 


June 11th: OUR FORCES READY FOR BI 
AGAINST IMPHAL oA OFSENSIVE 


June 14th: STRONG FOE POINT: NI 
TAKEN ‘S NEAR BISHENPUR 


June 20th:’ INCREASED PRESSURE ON PALEL 
Tune 26th: OUR FORCES CLOSING IN ON PALEL 
tye ey this’ time the faith of Indians had wi i 
‘ t thered. 
between the lines, all thinking people knew that the LNA an 
broke through ores finished up” in Imphal. True, ‘they 
pales its ne frontiers and rushed into the Im- 


ppened after that? 
An eae frontually leaked out through I.N.A. stragglers. who 
back to Mala nS had finally worked their way 
rr - They revealed that the 
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the Japanese forces struggled back into Burma in disorderly 
retreat. 


The next that was heard of the LN.A, was that it was 
co-operating with the Japanese and the Burmese armies for the 
defence of Burma. On August 14th, 1944, Malayan newspapers 
were obliged to admit: 


“IN NORTHERN, CENTRAL, AND THE SOUTHERN 
BURMA SECTORS, NIPPON AND LN.A. FORCES WERE 
oR BACK BY NUMERICALLY SUPERIOR ENEMY 
FOR! ”. 





Newspapers made belated admissions by doses that Chung- 
king and American airborne divisions dropped in the rear of 
Burmese defence positions had played havoc with the Burmese 
defence structure. It was admitted by degrees that in all sectors 
of the Burma Front, Allied superiority was proven on land, in 
the air, and on the seas. 





For many weeks, the LN.A. dropped out of the news. 
No matter how the papers tried to camouflage war communiques 
from the Burmese Fronts, it was evident to clear-thinking people 
in Malaya that the British, the British-Indian Army, the Chung- 
king and the American divisions were sweeping everything 
before them. Finally, the Fall of Mandalay in April, 1945 con- 
vinced everybody that the game was up in Burma. Indian 
Independence Leagues throughout Malaya did their best to whip 
up morale by carrying on all sorts of League functions, such 
as, “Netaji Week”, “Indian Independence Day”, and “Charity 
Bazaars” to raise League Funds. 


Meanwhile, “Ministers” of the Provisional Government 
of Free India toured Malaysia, addressing mass gatherings, 
appealing for more patriotic fervour, and exhorting all Indians 
to sacrifice their all for the Motherland. The Azad Hind Press 
was full of patriotic speeches and the deeds of Indian martyrs. 


After August 1944, Dr. Lakshmi and her “Ranee of 
Jhansi Regiment” faded out of the news. What became of the 
“Ranees” was unknown. There was no further talk in the papers 
about the recruitment of women soldiers and the activities of 
the training centres of the Jhansi Regiment were out of the 
news. The number of Indian women who sported semi-military 
caps became less and less. A few of the “Ranees” who did not 
see service in Burma, when asked concerning their future plans, 
just said: “Well, you know, we joined up just to escape from 
sweet potatoes and tapioca!” A 
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It was only in September 1944 that Subhas Chandy: 
came on the scene again. Now he conducted a radon 
against Britain and the United States. Action had failed: h 
had to fall back on words. He appealed several times to Chiang 
Kaj Shek to join up witlt Wang Ching Wei and collaborate wit, 
Nippon. He appealed time and again to Indians in India not 
to compromise with the British, and threatened Indian leaders 


in India with high treason if they accepted the “ ig 
int i xy pted the “lures” of Lord 


By this time there were no definite Headquart: 
Provisional Government of Free India, and there vara mo define 
references to the whereabouts and doings of the ILN.A. The 


“State Ministers” of the Provisional Gover: 
ico nment also faded out 





On November 1st. 1944, the papers suddenly reveal 
Chandra Bose and suite had arrived in Tokio to hold afer 
with Premier Koiso and Foreign Minister Shigemitsu. From 
Tokio he continued his radio-warfare against the Allies. His 
Speeches continued to inform the world of his absolute convie. 
tion of the “righteousness of Japan’s Cause, and the righteous. 
ness of India’s Cause”. Although facts could not tally with 
Ng assertions, he continued to boast of the invincibility of Dai 
Aippon and the intrepidity of his I.N.A. forces. His_public 
Hates EAs soed. we the exhortation that all Indians 

t te faith in him and his ministers. ‘Th : 
continue to subscribe liberally. The fi il “He let 
i : ight was still on! 
poke punvorenben 28th., and after an exhaustive rience 
1 of Malaya, returned “to an undisclosed base in Burma”. 


1944 whi i 
qecrnicn opened so gloriously and promisingly for the 


Indians, di j 
Maureen etrelesaly and despondingly for them. B-29s 


fs bed Penang, Kuala Lum i 
ad people in Malaya needed no hetter proof that the Eeteek 
pnd the Bacar g in on all fronts throughout East Asia 





With the Fall of Ran; i 
the goon in the fi 
aie eae ital Chandra Bose and hie Pryce Gov. 
was clear even to the rong: Pisce “somewhere in Thailand”. it 
in his pest, Stout-hearted Indian nationalist that 


it cause. Whatever lingering 


te 
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ndra Bose had consigned 
ering some thirty to forty 
ruits) to the joint defence 
In many towns I.) men 
itary policing” of 
A, had definitely lost its spirit. 
ickered on and the Japan a 
of reviving the dying flame. 















e whole of July 1945, people in Malaya wondered 
néra Bose and his “Ministers”. People even specu- 
out the fate of the I.N.A. after the return of the British. 

and men about town were already displayi 


mistakable signs of dejection and disillusionment. 


Then came the kombshell! On the 24th. of August 1945, 
Malayan newspapers announced the death of Subhas Chandra 
Bose. The Board of Information in Tokio disclosed that “Bos 
left Syonan by air on August 18th. for talks with the Nippon 
Government. He was seriously injured when his plane crashed 
near the Taihoku Airfield at 2 p.m. on August 18th. He was 
given treatment in a hospital in Nippon where he died at mid- 
night on August 19th”. 


Thus ended the career of a meteoric personality. There 
were whisperings that Bose’s depth was nothing but a Japanese 
fabrication to bluff the world. However, until facts prove other- 
wise, we have to accept the announcement of his death. 

Whether Subhas Chandra Bose will be considered a patriot- 
hero or a political scoundrel, depends upon the type of people 
viewing him, the period of history during which he is viewed, 
and the perspective from which he is viewed. 

The facts known showed that the ILN.A. was his “flash 
in the pan” and when he fizzled out, it also fizzled out. In 
Penang, Kuala Lumpur and Singapore there were very formal 
LLL. memorial services for him but there were no sincere func- 
tions to extol his greatness and his fame; no flags were half- 
masted to mourn for him; no full-hearted Press encomiums, no 
League orations. 

Bose died unsung, practically unmourned and almost 
unrecognised by the masses of his countrymen in Malaya. 



















: : ney 
rate there were no large-scale public demonstrations of arie 
that a great hero had passed away. Even the Japanese aid 
not enlarge on their emotions and sentiments (if they had any: 
at the loss of such an invaluable collaborator. 
After the announcement of the death of Cha 
the Tokio surrender had already been publicly known. 


ndra Bose, 
The LN.A. 
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was now not only without a leader, it was without further 
“motive-power”. Japan had lost the war and the LNA. wet 
like a lost orphan, left to fend for itself, 


LN.A. officers carried on desultorily. LN.A. men went 
about meaninglessly. Indian Independence Leagues slowly 
liquidated themselves. What they did with League Funds 
League stores of rice, clothes, and other materials, only the oft. 
cials know. 


Towards the end of August, 1945, the IN.A. also gradually 
“liquidated” itself unofficially. There ‘was no official disband. 
ment, but LN.A. recruits just “disbanded” themselves, ‘They 
returned to the old occupations to which they properly belonged, 
At the time of the entry of the British occupation forces, LNA. 
men in uniform were still about towns. 


What will happen to them, what ‘will happen to the 
so-called “Ministers” of the Azad Hind Government, and what 


will piaepsn to the leading lights of the I.N.A., only the future 
can tell, 


It was clear to all thinking people in Malaya that the 
INA. was a Japanese-manufactured spearhead, forged hastily, 
beaten into shape hurriedly, tempered inadequately, and put to 
use desperately, for the invasion of India, 


Fashioned out of poor material it broke into pieces when 
put to the real test. Imphal was its Waterloo. i 


It was obvious to the general Malayan publi ii 
public that in the 
eee of the LNA. were people of many sorts. Some were 
po Nationalists; many were adventurers and soldiers of 
fe ‘une; there were Peonle who joined up due to compulsion; 
eee wae those who enlisted with the obiect of desertion once 
i into Indian territory ; there were those who were swayed 
ty y ie oratory of Indian “patriots”; there were many who knew 
lat unless they got into the LNA. hey would anyhow be con- 
and there were yet other: 
swelled the numbers to get clothing and rice for ther fenliee 


The LNA, i i 
ay A. was an army of soldiers and recruits with varied 



















by the mare the LN.A. was looked upon with mixed feelings 
recruits who werg aye. There was pity for hundreds of those 
Pouuorenic en ees, in tattered uniform. given neither 
han Java-made pede ear, and equipped with nothing more 


oe i _ There was admirati 

i pera MES enthusiasm for the callse of thers meee 
'Ppressed contempt for those “human bats” who 

ttish to abject subserviency to 


ere 
oscillated from loyalty to the Bri 





Pry 


ve 
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sarcasm towards those 
a virtue of their weak- 








the Japanese. There was the attitude o' 
who obviously were endeavouring to ma 


nesses. 









Right through, the general feeling in Mal: was that 
the I.N.A. was a colossal waste. Modern war is a war of science 
and material: since the ILN.A. was shabbily equipped its 


ultimate destruction was a foregone conclusion. 











Even Indian merchants and the Indian monied-classes in 
Malaya, scoffed at the daring undertaking, believing in, their 
hearts that the huge levies and so-called contributions wrung 
from them would be squandered to no avail. Patriotism properly 
guided along correct channels was one thing; but patriotism, 
mis-managed and exploited, was another. 








Whatever sympathy the Asiatic races in Malaya had for 
the LN.A., was neutralised by the thought that the Indians had 
aligned themselves with the Japanese, who right in Malaya, 
were demonstrating to the Malayans, the viciousness and the 
savagery of Japanese Imperialism. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
NIPPONISATION. 


THE fist step the Japanese took was the organisation of schoo 
japanese educational polic e relentlessly towards thres 
cardinal objectives: firstly, the fostering of Nirpon-go (the 
Japanese language) as the lingua franca’ of East ace, the 

sibly later, of the world; secondly, the inculeation of Niowane 
Seishin (the Japanese Spirit) into all, which simply meant. the 
instillation of ‘iron military discipline, blind Obedience ‘te 
authority; and undying loyally to Tenno Hefka, (the Timperst}; 
and raining of the rising generati i 
subjects of ‘the Japanese Empire, so that upon reahing eet 


hood they can be physically and spiri 
an be r ‘ritual i 
any form of military or national service, ©" ¢© Pe Grafted into 


















In schools, the teachin; ij 
, aching of Nippon salutati i 
manne det'eions, Sanat Norn sauations, Nippon 
adh eae in Nippon-go were the highlights of daily 
. also” or mass physical drill, and “urodo-hoshi” or 


manual labour in the form of it i 
were the Keynotes af the new education, S™icultural pursuits 


Taiso was one of the most i 
: Faiso was one ‘ost important i 
paver e nstitntion, and “Ralo-Taiso” was imposed 
oe eas peat employees. Old and young, whether 
We toot fad to 0 through these drills every day 
{whch at ure sol eed tigate ble 
‘or conscripted-service whenever avi one pe alia Drees 


s in every Japan- 


An “Academy of ic 
Bnet 'y of Agriculture” was s ii 
eo pecclected eannidates mostly Mae all Sais 
inWayenee tan ed. The curriculum consisted of et ee 
farm habits nat ae eas anvelvitig the practice of Jovanese 
hetinee and endurance of hard work wasn ot eincomplaining 








in this training were the k i i 
ation” ( centre was rigorous, ee eee 
a "lin two years) aes ed after “gradu- 


model Japanese 


There wey 
Fanane tere, Were schools of fishery an 
daily drilled inge the nese discipline, Japane 


youngsters, ‘ 


; sont in which 
at se traditi 
lents who were mostly meee aay 
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ng at rituals and ceremoni 
y sung ior self-edification, and they 
All trainees upon entering the insti- 








To promote the study of Nippon-go the Japanese made 
it very clear that the Japanese language was the surest gateway 
to better prospects in lite. Whether in schools, in government 
| houses, preference 
were always given those 
s for the language. Clerk: 
and employees who could not speak Nippon-go or at least read 
Katakana (elementary Japanese characters) were replaced by 
those who could. 


Even in mines, rubber estates, foundries, and factor! 
labourers who could speak Japanese ‘were soon’ made foreme! 
and official favours were openly bestowed on those who showed 
earnestness in learning the language. 


Classes were conducted in all Government and commer- 
cial offices and employees were bluntly told that if they desired 
to better their own interests they had better give more attention 
to their studies. 

Shihan Gakkos (Normal schools for teachers) were started 
in all the principal towns, and irrespective of age or race, all 
those who showed proficiency in absorbing the Japanese language, 
especially those wno impressed their instructors by their quick- 
ness in the absorption of Nippon-seishin and Ganbaru-seishin 
(Endure-to-the-end-spirit) were given good appointments. Older 
teachers absorbed from previous English schools, soon gave way 
to the younger set, some of whom were mere schoolboys and 
schoolgirls without experience of life. 


For the general public, evening classes in clubs, guilds, 
and associations were held, and free instruction in Nippon-go 
was given, Newspapers, although considerably curtailed in size 
and space, devoted a special section for daily Japanese lessons, 
and day by day, Japanese vocabulary phraseology crept into 
circulation. 


Young promising students from schools and_ so-called 
technical institutions were selected and sent to Singapore, 
Malacca, Java, and Sumatra, where there were special centres 
for the training of the “future leaders of New Asia”. Extra- 
promising pupils were sent to Tokio and other Japanese cities 
Yor the final polishing. The final product was expected to be 
so saturated with Japanese ideologies, Japanese habits and cus- 
toms, Japanese discipline, ‘and the Japanese outlook, that he 
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was considered a new human being—a Jay 

factured! Batches of such privileged students hea 

to Japan not only from Malaya, but from all countries vp ent 

Toa: Burma, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebe: of Dat 

Guinea, the Philippines, China, and Manchukuc. The sviunc™, 

students were calculated to be the best interpreters of Dai Newt 
on, 


Goodwill Missions consisting of “yes-men” 
the ranks of “leading local citizens of Dai Toa" were deseo 
to Japan for quick dosages of Japanese “eduention™ re net 
on their return to their respective countries they couig ee 
grove accounts of Japanese culture, Japanese civil for 
panese scientific progress, and Japanese invineibility SO 


In the early months of 1942 i 

; ; it was decre 
restaurants, theatres, public buildings and te See Pee 
hould display signtoards on which Katakana should be wuttey 
Erie eer about ue type of business, the name of the 
it, the name of the mana; : J 
Only romanised translations of Chinese, Malay, “annd 2,02. 
were allowed, and statements in English ‘on ie 
ise- 


f towns, streets, and 
me superscribed over 
‘ippon-go conscious”. 


Were formed in Penan, 
pledged to use Japanese 
endicta ies ives. In their meetings, 
fwerevall 4 ‘apanese, and lectures, speeches, 
were fed with Japanese ihatraseauese. In addition’ members 
a boat ot With Japanese illustrated Weeklies at gio, members 
a er Japanese “cultural” publications prices an 
paganda De] . 
Posten me partments thro 

Malaya ape titions on themes care one or ee 
Sphere”, “Asia peed Invincible Forces”, “Th pivot Now 
DEinted and distributed one2, 0%, Peze-winning posters’ were 
Government €d to coffee-shops, hot ses A pat Behe 
core and comm: » lotels, restaurants, clubs, 
nt, and all news-ven, s of public amuse- 


y manu- 


railway stations were writ: in 
f ic ‘ten in Kat 
English. This was “to make the publie 


“Speak Nippon iati 
I-Z0 Assoc a 
ane pores places, The membere cae 
as possible i i ily li 
ee soos hile in their daily li 
and conversation 


lercial offices, all 

\ all place: 
mises. Propaganda gue’: for prominent di fa thet 
cal and ene wanda Departments also spon; display in their pre- 


perity: Sphaes ‘on such subjects ag: Dal Tee ore 2 
-Pros- 


> “Jay 
Sacred War” and I Pek Culture and Civilisation”, “Japan’s 


A stupid att 
Power” in Malaya, ae 
Perial coat-of-arms 


pt to erase the « 
sulted in the ue . et vestiges of British 


an d 
ontages of public butarres® frien heraldic est 
f Raffle: 


» and the rem aoe 
rom prominent aie! of British statues 


(notably that o dings, 


l 
s) 





+ 
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Japanese films also contributed effectively towards pro- 
moting “Nippon consciousness”. Deprived of British and Ame- 
rican pictures, a fair section of the public could not help patronis- 
ing Japanese talkies. The Bun iga Gekijio (a governmental 
propaganda instrument) ned only newsreels and educational 
films, and prices of admi nd 2 (later 
increased to 30c. and 50c.) for almost 's entertainment. 
It is undeniable that these shows were fairly good, and that 
they possessed propaganda value. The films were designed to 
emphasize the rare qualities of the spirit, the thorough- 
ness of Japanese patriotism, the supr of the Japanese 
‘Armed Forces, the efficiency of Japanese light and heavy indus- 
tries, the vastness of Japanese materi 





























L resources, the capabilities 
of Japanese organising skill, the quickness of reconstruct 
in conquered regions, the willing co-operation of the “freed 
peoples” of Dai Toa—all vividly and cleverly portrayed to the 
public. 

Other picture-houses screened “cultural films” whose 
themes were calculated to bring out the excellence of Japanese 
family life, the harmony of the Japanese soci em, the 
“modernness’ of Japanese civilisation without the of the 
finer points of ancient culture, the fine qualities of Japanese art 
and music, the nobility of filial devotion and the greater nobility 
of devotion to the Nation and the Emperor. It would be sheer 
cussedness to say that these pictures did not make any appreci- 
able impressions on the public. Unmistakably, they were the 
products of propaganda but they had their peculiar merits, There 
Were very few people who absolutely refused to see Japanese 
pietures; and those who first went out of curiosity repeated their 
visits to satiate more curiosity. 


Japanese music was all over Malaya. If at all, modern 
Japanese music has a charm, it is the charm of hybridity. For 
modern Japanese music is nothing but Western music deftly 
plagiarised. The lilt, the rhythm, the flow of harmonies of the 
so-called Japanese Blues, Waltz, Fox-trot, Tango, and Rumba are 
distinctly patterned on a European or Latin-American back- 
ground. The Japanese struggle to express their sentiment 
through their music, but the expression is with a foreign accent, 
Howbeit, there is such a thing as modern Japanese music, and 
it was all over the country. 


Propaganda Departments took pains to foster an appreci- 
ation of yoranee culture through music. Broadcasting stations 
gave regular doses of Japanese language lessons and Jepenee 
music. In all large towns free music concerts, were yee i 
features, and it was amazing how easily boys and girls tool 
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Japanese tunes and ditties. There was certainly gusto and spirit 


while languor and dreamines 
: n ess 
meated their romantic tunes. AePetS 


There was Japanese music in cabarets, hotels, restaurants 
and amusement-parss; there was Japanese music at public fune. 
tions, tea-parties, dinner-parties, and marriage testivities; thee, 
was Japanese musie even in private homes. In just two yeneet® 
music propaganda, the “KIMIGAYO” and “Aikoku Koshinkyoky ‘ 
(Patriotie Songs) were as well-known throughout Malaya wees 

Save the King” and “The Stars and Stripes”. oe 

To eradicate Angio-American musie, Br 
gramophone-records were banned, and Japanese records wey, 
quickly imported. Many of these Japanese records found tho 


way into private homes, and cinemas filled the air wi 
music before the commencement of shows, “With Japanese 




















itish and American 


the evening before leaving. Whe i 

. n one had occasion visit ¢ 
Japanese ilies, one had 12 bow to every oficial one wished t 
5] y ‘Ore leaving. In the sports field, ri $ 
lined up'and bowed t ‘the match heer 
Bien eee eo each other before the match began and 


It was c his 
streets, in shops, in restaurants, Frmamplace to see bowing in 


rets, in amusement parks, in rail erp nes 
iomes. At public functions the Re; (oxdt i 
(deep bow) Panlie functions the Rei (ordinary bow), the Suukeie; 
were inevitable, IAG 


Maes pares mea of bowing had taken deep root in 
Japanese eyes, not yet a cultured oa ma ee Dow, oye 
nape lt te 
passersby, whether eS 

i i eat ace 
give them “the Dov af ns ag a 


le world mu: 


‘onquered peoples, the 
me the great lesson by 


For t! 


Doint-duty js ist understand that 


nt-d a demi a Japanese s 
Tnvineible Imperial Poe oe fe represents “the Might of the 
ceremoniously made,’ “"4 therefore, obeisance to him must 
Public holi ; 
rations; elie holidays we 


Te given jy 
cate ‘n in commemorati 
might be Meiji-Setsu (the bintne P Bei 
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e grandfather of the Emperor) ; or it might be Tencho- 
Ten ers wirthd: it migitt be Kigensetsu (Empire 
vay); or Army Day, Navy Day, Air Force Day; or it mignt be 
Harvest Day or some other Japanese Festival; or it might be 
jconine’ Day or Heroes’ Day. Whatever it was, a public holiday was 
the occasion to educate the public in one aspect or another ot Jap- 
anese greatness. Inexorably, the aim was to direct public homage 
and adoration towards Tenno Heika. As one high-ranking officer 
put 11 ‘Tenno Heika is the Emergence of the Inca 
ereignty of Supreme God who created the Universe, and s 
Dynasty is Immortal. The Crest of the Dynasty of the 
Petals of Chrysanthemum is a Symbol of Concentration, the 
Hinomaru of Perfect Harmony, and the Flag of the Rising Sun 
symbolises the Majestic Rays absorbing the Whole World”. “It 
might be jargon to us, but it is the fundamental basis of the new 
Japanese religion. 






























On occasions of such national festivities, newspapers 
verywhere unfailingly write up columns of encomium about the 
{here of celebration; community-leaders oblige with enthusiastic 
articles and commentaries; and amateur poets break forth with 
paeans of eulogy. 


ir “loyalty and whole- 
As for the masses, they show their “loyalty and whole 
d co-operation” by flying the Hinomaru on every house ai 
peared aperain y e ey pe s 
renew worn-out pledges, by processions, by lion and dragon dis 
plays, by sports-galas, and by commemoration-arches. 






. vole er 
se influences were also felt in daily life, Asa mark 
of marae foal capes had vA Be called UNippon in aoe cal 
“Ni -huzin . mpouen Lo 
Fee uentn san was referred to, as ‘Dai BU ane ca 
the Emperor mentioned as “‘Tenno Heika”. It was tasuine 
to call any firm with respectable pretensions ag “2ish8 jr 
private shops preferred the nomenclature of S bee ae 
Was. dignity in assuming Japanese names. Restaucivs tr 
hotels bearing fanciful Japanese names aprang a ie ae 
rooms, People ware no TOTS cet «godaoring” people sai 
Ota ae area of “Thanks” they said Avigato’. oe 
sual “Cheerio” or “Good-bye” gave way to “Sayonara » Aa 
popular “O.K.” was supplanted by a brusque “Hot Sih yo 
Topame “Nai”, It was class to move about in pubse Te Oo 
eae fficials or Japanese friends, especially i opie they 
arcade “pidein-Japanese”. Young girls felt pubed. Oi stress 
arent ee with Japanese, and it was an honour 


of “M.P. So-and-so San”. 
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At dinner parties it was fashiona i 
songs, while in trains, buses, and ae ee, Bt Japanese 
able to whistle Japanese tunes. At functions, speeches of yee 
come or eulogy were delivered not after the eating but tocer 
There were no more the familiar toasts to “HLM. the Rie 
LE, tha. Sultan” but three lusty “Banzais” to His Trpecen 

y, Tenno He! isually eje vi a 
Majesty, Tenno Helka, usually ejaculated with both arms streeh. 











Singapore was renamed “Syonan” and P 

a Si an” and Penang w: 

mTojo-to''; bat somehow the latter name did not persist, “teens 
was shortened to “Malai” while “Jawa” was lengthened. t 
Djawa”. Schools were all renamed and became “Gakkos”. °° 


The Police were trained in semi-mili 
wae ow -military s 8 
detectives were initiated into Japanese systems inal ny 
af third degree horrors. Police constables d ili 
_ Khaki caps and black Japanese rubber-shoes, ‘They hed pont 
ve pa ae panese rubber-shoes, They had no need 


Everywhere could be i i 
seen uniforms, military 
pores ictal! papas, colours, sizes, and designs. Goveetiinne 
Ladle soy i clerks, Kumiai employees, factory or foundry 
hands, Police trainees, trade-school students, Normal school 
, Yo ing Corps, and even depart coli 
and lorry-drivers sported their distinctive cae sta 


Fo i 

hatred he time was pushed forward two hour: t 
ualined by th io time so that appointments had alwa: mike 
Hime, clined, tHe, statement “at such-and-such o'clock Nib = 
the Propaganda Ching pWlutionary daylight saving, but > gal 
of Greater Hast re Med in Selangor: “This is the Commo a aime 
some people comine On how many oceasions have we heard 
“Oh, Lam sorry, ad wo hours late for some appoint: sapete 
ani berealaroe cu ought you meant the Malaian ti aed 
tot fa of these thoughtless people except that they neve 
thal from nor ate ie of the New Order. ae naked 
Sa cero ches and clocks will be set to the cer 

need not be any aenbale be used by_all the aan eres 


Ni * cessity for mentioning ei : 
po tin fer ging ue ageonng hr iia time 
* ime is 


reckoning fr ii 
New Date the time of the start of the establishment of thi 
of the 

New posta; 

or the inaugu ge stamps announcin “Rebis 

daly faainiers ule Toa Coben eee 

i ya Gae 

ry currency notes bore the nee Tee government. 


vernment i “ 
Promises to pay the Bearer on Berands: ree 





PS 
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Early in January 1943, the Postal Administrator for Ma- 
jaya and Sumatra threatened that in the “very near future 
Nippon-go would be the only language permitted in postal cor- 
respondence,” while after the 1st. of April, “only numbers called 
in Nippon-go should receive the attention of the Telephone 














change.” Fortunately, these threats were not carried out. 
Could not be carried out! To Tokio the “Centr 
‘adiating-point” of the Southern 





Universe”, and Singapore the ‘ 
Regions, a Tokio-Singapore Ri ilway was actually taken 
by the Japanese. Taking advantage of the Singapor 
Railway, it was proposed to join up Bangkok with 
rail; then working up into French Indo-China, Saigon was to be 
linked up with Canton. With the Canton-Hankow-Peiping Rail- 
way in their hands, the Japanese would then connect Peiping w 
a suitable port in Chosen; from which terminal an und 
tunnel would wend its way to the western shore of Nippon Prope 
Thus would be completed the greatest, and the most important 
railway artery in the whole world. ‘The Japanese trumpeted on 
this theme, and there were not a few in Malaya who thought the 
scheme quite possible, living as they did in an era when im- 
possibilities became possibilities. 


Such were the social and political metamorphoses which 
went on in Malaya. The country was “japanised” if you might 
use the term. The older generations looked on helplessly with 
cynical composure. ‘Theirs was an outward acceptance of every- 
thing. The real danger lay with the young and coming genera- 
tions. They were the ones-that mattered. And the Japanese 
saw to it that the young plastic minds should be moulded accord- 
ing to Japanese ideas. 

In summing up, let us not be peevish about facts. 


Judging by the stupendous rate of the assimilation of 
Japanese propaganda by the conquered peoples, Japan, given five 
years of uninterrupted lordship over East Asia, would have laid 
down for herself a foundation for her Imperialism which would 
be most difficult to destroy. 

Given a further five years, her programme of Nipponi- 
sation would be so consolidated that all East Asia would be 
thoroughly conquered politically, economically, spiritually and 
culturally. 


Given yet a furthei 
























r five years, Japan, then, as Supreme 
Dictator of All Asia, would pe unshakeable for centuries, and 
her Imperialistic Visionaries might even say that Japan would 
be ready to conquer the world! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
ANGLO—AMERICANISM. 


HE keynote of Japanese propagand: ii 

: 0 a propaganda from be; i 

"in their struggle to create “a New Malai” wast, “pet 
with Anglo-Amerieanism!” ‘The Malayan Press, und own 
censorship, docilely bleated when occasions demanded: eppti<t 
to the magnanimity and Might of Dai Nippon, we are rineanks 

e and the shackles ritish ay ioe 

from the 3 shackles of British and American Iu 


Whenever there was an occasion for 
public eaders would, fawningly reety caappeee deat 
; Serene Benevolence and August Virtues 
Heika, and the Unparalelled Heroism of the Mighty Imperi 
%, raciously freed from the i ze: 
hold of the greedy and bloodthirsty Anglo Ameriogs poeranele- 


ities, 
‘al theme: 
of Tenno- 


Propaganda Chief; 4 r 
atte Pagan s in every State sou is i 
Nina Se for the: Asiatics! Follow ea tank savoury 
Hi ee Tare aren nha 
aia carriers picked up the straii x 
z o is ippon’s New Order r Sree 
ratemity, whereas, the Old Order means Ibioteaes and 
an 


Slavery!” ’ The pa : 
made them ees ‘pers were full of such trash and reiteration 


nauseati i 
any self-respect. ‘useating and meaningless to those who had 


4, The Japanese Authoriti 
fngMhatae ee uthorities went to the extent 

ing 942, the wwe tent of threaten- 

al correspondence and telegraphic ree piaeiat 

s Sy ie use of 

oud be prohibited. In 

ish the English Language. 

It mes found 

e of the Eng- 

ernment could not iit 





out of gear, partments would b i 
they had so ieee administrative structaea GP and so thrown 
of cards, Y set up, would simply collong ay’ which 


ly collapse like a house 


In one thin, 
abolishment of Baga eve the ea 
i ritish, ; they succeeded. 
They realised that, ae “talkies” atten Noe 
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‘Anglo-American pictures and Japanese pictures, the publie openly 
Aneied its preference for the former. There was no other way 
showtrieve Japanese prestige but to ban foreign picture: 





What after all was all this tirade and fanfare against 
“Anglo-American influences”? Let e the facts, and 
how the Japanese carried out what they so loudly preached. 









We found that the Japanese loved to be styled “Tuans” 
or “Sirs”. That gave them the proper sense of dignity and su- 
periority. ‘The white men were called ““Tuans”, so why shouldn't 
They, the new masters, be so honoured? Were they in any way 
inferior to the white men? Alternatively, nothing pleased them 
so much as to be addressed “Master”. It flattered even soldiers 
of the rank and file to be so designated. 







We found that the Japanese loved cars. Everyone of 
them of any importance possessed a car. One judged their mili- 
tary rank and social status by the size and the quality of the 
tarthey rode in. The bigger and grander the car, the bigger the 
Shot. Even the executives of Kaishas and Banks vied with one 
Snother in the purchase of cars, so much so, that within a few 
ano\ths after the Japanese occupation, the price of second-hand 
tars had risen several times above the pre-war prices for new 
care. “Quality cars” were American or British limousines and 
crtouns above the 12 ILP. class. The Japanese were frank about 
thar mania for “quality-cars”. It was through the instrument- 
tity of first-grade cars that unscrupulous racketeers first wrt 
ied their way into the favour of Japanese officials. For MES. 
Bthing. pleased them more than high-powered M.Gs and the 
Swanky Sports-models. Their craving for nedigree-cars Som 
Swany ebeded their craving for good-looking women. While 
they loved these cars, they conveniently overlooked the fact that 


they were British or American! 




















We found that the Japanese loved to live in_ modern, 
western-stvle bungalows. When the military occunied a town, 
they immediately commandeered the best and the largest man- 
sions for their officers. Generals. Colonels. and Majors got me 
pick, and the rest of the “next-best” went to Jower officers. _W ie 
were not vet snatched un were ‘at once taken over bv the Seicho, 


and the Kaisha-chiefs who had military backing. The Japanese 
chose bungalows and mansions that were fitted with the latest 
modern conveniences. such as: electric lights. ceiline-fans. rage 
frigerators, enamelled wash-hasins, shower-baths, pel ant or 
water taps, and flush-system Javatories. They Cae ly ay es 
eye for quality, and it did not matter a damn if those 
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were of Anglo-American origin. The propagandists cri 

that “Asiatics must go back to Asiatic ways”, but they, youdly 
querors of the white men, must have the amenities’ sng ©" 
luxuries of the west. and the 





We found that the Japanese loved the whit: , 
They showed a keen delight for butter, jam, tomato-ketao 
Worcestershire sauce, Colman’s Mustard, canned-oxtongues, nd 
tail soups, roast beef, and pork-chops a'l’Anglaise. They "y's 
showed a delectation for caviare, ginslings, stengahs, and cockt: ils 
For drinks nothing gave them more pleasure than Hennessey, 
ExShaw, Johnnie Walker, Tolley’s, Black and White Spanish 
, or any other foreign brand of liqueurs. was i 
materi when Japanese palates had to he salised, For eee 
showed a marked preference for State I : 
Ardath’s, Capstan’s, Camels, or “foreign tebe 
, Capstan’s, Camels, or any othe i 4 
Japanese {love for these foreign liquors and pa ei is 
the greatest cause for the Sky-rocketing of prices for these 
8. § smade full us 
hess of the Japanese for such shinesauad hat Ted tease ag weal 
of bribery and corruption in the higher ranks 


We found th 
style of eating. The, the Japanese preferred the white man’s 


t it ist be the proper er 
m ape reetvice: ae tables must be laid out dainty ona "decked 
Hae, 2 ere was so much elegance in the white man’ 
Cee ee pyerese must be second to none. The: its 
ae Meee s and Hylam-boys, because none knew better 
cones ie how to cook the white man’s food and h 7 
irate les. They knew best where to place the kni 28, 
Blvagtten os and cups, and glasses, How di ified it 
tlie lac ala he ete" 
new lor iat ; 
ds of the land, they had to live in tne eee Tawa 


We found that 
for such at the Jay 
sive and higher sesseball, ti 










peuees showed a frank affectation 

ide pee nis, and golf. ey were expen- 

» and such were ithe games for con- 

ale tournaments, and 

= valuable space to tell 

‘se sports. But, when 

mre 
lo-American influ pees: throw off eve: i 

njoymen! of the eae ut leave those things alone fee eee 


ak 
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We found that the Japanese gave official patronage and 
support to horse-racing in Mala; In spite of the limited 
number and the poor quality of be 
ing in a much lower standard of racing, agerly 
awaited. State Governors, M.Ps, and other high-ups n 
failed to appear on race panese were mostly the ones 
who sported binoculars and field-gla 
overlooked the fact that 
of Kings”, is traditionally ass 

tocracy? -Are not mc 
grand-stands, their bands, and pa 
stant reminders of Anglo-Amer' 
Japanese must show that they ca 
the west, even to the extent of understanding hors 




































tors, con- 
However, the 
andard of 





In all government and Kaisha offices, 80 per cent of 
office-equipment were either British or American: for instance, 
there were British and American typewriters, duplicators, cal- 
culating machines, filing-cabinets, steel cupboards, and safes. 






Even the hundred and one stationery items from tvping-paper * 


to pins were mostly of Anglo-American origin. It was only 
when foreign articles were out of the market that they were 
compelled to tolerate local substitutes. 


In their mines, factories, foundries, and workshops, 
materials used were mostly of foreign manufacture. Especially 
when it came to oils, lubricants, electrodes, steel tools, wire-roves 
and the dozens of essential industrial materials they insisted 
on foreign stuff. It does not matter now if those materials were 
English or American. In fact, British and American goods were 
considered next best to German, and very high prices were paid 
for them. That was whv brokers and speculators could shout: 
any price for foreign goods, and the Japanese had to “pay through 
their noses”. 


Most Japanese officials, loved to go abont with leather- 
portfolios. It looked so efficient and so businesslike. The bizcer 
and the more impressive the portfolio the better. Perhaps. they 
did not realise that it was just an imitation of the western 


travelling-salesman. 


We found that Japanese women (the new arrivals from 
Javan) sported themselves in public in western-attire, complete 
with permanent waves, handbags, and_vanity-cases. If Asia 
should go back to Asiatic ways. they should have been in kimonos 
and straddling on wooden clogs; but they took on western 
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modernity and looked like replicas of American sales-girls or 
stenographer-secretaries. 





Their propaganda films revealed that many features in 
their factory systems, their cinema-industry, their film-acting 
and film-directing technique, their college life, their sports, their 
magazines, and the ertising methods were highly influenced 
by the very Americanism which they bombastically condemned, 
Japanese modernism is nothing but a copy of western modernity. 
On the one hand they ranted: “Throw off all Anglo-American 
influences”. But, on the other, they showed too plainly they 
themselves could not get along without Anglo-American ameni- 
ties, and Anglo-American materials, 














__ It would therefore appear that what the Japanese really 
desired was that Malayans should be relegated to the seventeenth 
century, while they alone were privileged to live in the twentieth, 


By “‘Asia for the Asiatics”, the Japanese actually meant 
that Malayan people should only travel by bullock-carts; wear 
only coarse materials which they should spin and weave them- 
selves; eat the simple vegetables and leaves which their ancestors 
before them had so relished; go back to sweet potatoes and 
tapioca as the sole means of sustenance; smoke cheap, dirty 
cigars; drink poisonous, immatured, and unscientifically-manu- 
factured liquors; go about with wooden clogs; live in attap- 
houses; go back to cottage-industries ; gamble away their savings; 
look up to the Japanese like gods; and speak Nippon-go! 
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CHAPTER XX. 


BOGEYS. 


THE world at large, led by the glowing tributes of encomiastic 
tourists who have been to Japan, believed or had the im- 
pression that the Japanese are among the cleanest, the most 
courteous, and the most cultured people in the world. 


We, in Malaya, after an observation of over three and 
a half years, were not privileged to see such virtues in the 
Japanese. 


First, let us deal with Japanese cleanliness. 


In the early days when the Japanese hordes swept through 
the country, town and rural houses, and private residences, 
occupied by them, no matter how temporarily, were left in the 
most filthy condition. Floors were heavily dotted with human 
excreta and pools of urine; walls were smudged with dirt; and 
aggressive smells and flies were all over the place. 


After the surrender, whole rows of shophouses which 
the Japanese had converted into barracks and dormitories for 
soldiers, were again left with filthy floors. dirty walls, dirty 
closets, and dirty bathrooms. Japanese soldiers are so used to 
dirty conditions that when given houses to live in, they still 
thauent they were in the jungles, in the swamps, and in the 

itches. 


But (the reader might argue) you are talking about 
soldiers, the rough and tough fellows, who could hardly be ex- 
pected to be examples of cleanliness. 


Very well, let us consider the supposedly better types— 
the military officers, the Seicho officers, and the executives of 
the commercial houses. 


These privileced people took over most of the largest 
buildings, the best business premises, the best bungalows. the 
best private mansions, the best hotels, and the best. flats. After 
the surrender, which owners of properties throughout Malava 
did not rage and fume, curse, swear, and ejaculate unprintable 
lancuage, when they saw the condition in which the Jananese 
had left their properties? Clean distemnered-walls were marred 
by scars. holes, and dirty patches; marble floors were scratched 
and cracked in places; parquetry in mansions were defaced; 
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ceilings were broken in places and leaking; electrical and other 
residential-fittings were spoilt by neglect; and furniture, 
especially upholstery were left in a disgraceful state. All these 
suggest the mental and habitual untidiness of the occupants, 
for people used to tidiness could not have tolerated living and 
working under conditions of neglect and disrepair. 


The Japanese are the most tidy people in the world. 
‘And they allowed rubbish heaps to be accumulated around their 
bungalows; their lawns were uncut and wild; their bamboo 
fences un-trimmed; flowerplants in their gardens withered, and 
weeds grew wild. 


The Japanese are the most hygienic people in the world, 
And all the time, drains in all the towns were choked with silt; 
rural drains were similarly neglected; backlanes and country- 
sides were filled with rubbish-dumps; markets and adjoining 
streets were jammed with hawkers and stalls, and so much 
garbage and litter were thrown about that the atmosphere around 
those places stank; and business premises, especially those about 
the markets, were so insanitary that rats increased, cockroaches 
increased, buzzing blue-bottles increased, and vermin increased. 











Yes, the Japanese are the cleanest peovle in the world. 
And beggars and derelicts who died on five-foot-ways and on 
roadsides almost. rotted before they were removed; railway 
carriages in which the Japanese also travelled. were saturated 
with dirt and reeked with odours; railway-stations were so un- 
kemnt and lousv that they became the hotbeds for the spread 
cracengen: Uae axetories gave offence furlongs away: ond 

alls which were usually overcr 
dusty, swept, and seldom washed, eh Were stufty 








The Japanese are the cleanest and th i 
T ie most hygienic 
people in the world. but they lived comfortably in Malava, daily 
Kromormded. by filth, daily seeing and smelling filth, and daily 
wing of the accumulation of filth. Perhans, it is onlv in 


thei 
ee homeland that they are paragons of cleanliness and polite- 


Now we come to Japanese manners, 


Upon first acquaintance, i 
. » Japanese etiquette strikes one 
ag the apex of the best manners in’ the world. ‘The aad tise 


of “honorifics” 6 4 
the welfare of en fidressing superiors; the solicitude for 


shown by the pro 


a 
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But those who had the opportunity of moving among 
Japanese offic.ais and civilians, those who had intimate dealings 
with tiem, those who understand “their heart and bowels” (as 
the Chinese say) by virtue of long association with them, have 
discovered that Japanese respect tor superiors might mean 
nothing! Because bowing, to the Japanese, 1s a rigid tormalism, 
born of habit. It is an automatic act perfected by practice, 














d that under the cloak of the 


They have also discove 
might lurk jealousy, distrust, 


artificiality of Japanese manners, 
and even hatred of one another. 











m had developed the mental 


The whole Japanese ni 
s manifested by good bowing. 


attitude that good breeding 
Therein lies the fallacy. 








It is not 
and that their m 
in their mechan 






are hypocrites 
othing; but it is suggested that 
on of “good manners”, the people 
bowing to their si might really love and respect them—or 
they might not. anger is that a national cloak has been 
manufactured under which might be hidden untruth and insin- 
cerity. 











And now, Japanese Culture. 


Propaganda Chiefs and Japanese professors proclaimed 
through publie speeches, radio broadcasts, and carefully pre- 
pared pamphlets, that Japanese Culture is the finest in the world, 
Theirs is a culture not born of yesterday, but born of thousands 
of years of rich national experience and national greatness, ‘The 
Japanese were never short of high-sounding words and euphoni- 
ous catch-phrases, 





But the Malayan people were not fooled. The Japanese 
soon exposed the callousness of their culture. 


One of the most despicable and disgusting things they 
did, was the passing of urine in public, not caring two hoots 
whether there were women or girls around or not. Japanese 
soldiers and civilians, whenever they felt the urge, just unbutton- 
ed their trousers and urinated into the drains and the roadsides. 
If people cared to look on that was their business. The shame- 
ful practice was catchy, and other Asiaties (who had not com- 
mitted such erudities before) followed the bad example. The 
Chinese, the Malays, and the Indians, were shocked at the coarse 
sensibilities of the Japanese mind. 
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Another outrageous folly they committed was 

ping andkicking of people in’ public. ‘To most Asiane S22 
(especially the Chinese) a public slapping constitutes a “lose 
of face”. A person might be a rickshaw-puller or a coolie, }y 4 
he must not lose his “face”. A whole chapter can be writer 
on the definition of “face”, but suffice it to say here, that it 
is a quality whieh Involves a man’s honour, his good name, and 
is right to be recognised as an individual of equ ing wi 

all human beings. equal standing with 


__A Chinese will consider that he has “lost ”, ii 
publicly call him names and abuse him in filthy Teams 
you publicly heap calumny on his ancestors; if you publicly 
expose his crimes; if you publicly beat him with a broomstick; 
if you publicly pelt him with bad eggs or with urine and excreta: 
and if you publicly spit on him, or slap him, or kick him. In 
Boek) if you do anything against him publicly, calculated to 
ring shame on him, and calculated to make him the butt of 


tlie. boot , vee 
al ae proing and public scandalising, that would be “tearing 


The Chinese place a high it “face” 
y premium on “face”, but tl 
Japanese who also have their own notions of “face”, Pind 


it diff i is 
wor any, from the Chinese. It is due to an opposition of 


The Japanese consider slappii i 
lapping a national corrective for 
Seem and minor offences. They slap a pees 
ieee aly is senses. Every Japanese, at one time or an- 
pier bas pean eietpedl by somebody, and he in turn has slapped 
. Nothing gives a Japanese more pleasure than 


to come across 5 . 
Molealatte dae Hag who does something foolish, whereby 

















Jett the, Smacks on the poor fellow’s face. First ri 
decanibles ees left. The soldier staggers and falls, “He 
right swing! and left gyn at “Attention”. ‘Then again, 
another Tight neg ft <sming—and if the soldier does not. fall, 
eae isa beautiful sight. It is an 

“ ne. le soldi 
ezestion of retaliation or annoyance’ Bath anes 


he stru; fs 
her slans,” until eee sain. and prepares to receive 


eu mivenion is satisfied. Then the miracle 
8, and takes his ameueenn each other, and the soldier 
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‘That is Japanese culture—but to the Asiatics in general 
and to the Chinese in particular, it is nonsense. 
The excellence of Japanese culture! Look how they 
treated the prisoners-ot-war; how they humiliated the Austra- 
lian and the British soldiers by turning them into half-naked 
scavengers and coolies; how they pushed them about, slapped 
them, kicked them, and at times bayonetted them; how they 
stole Red Cross Relief Goods meant tor the POWs; how they 
ran their Internment Camps in which internees were so starved 
that they ate in the later stages, snails and tapioca leaves; 
and how they tortured POWs and internees for alleged “breaches 
of discipline”. ‘They violated all the ethics of International Law, 
and wreaked their spite and vindictiveness on people who were 
defenceless, and completely at their mercy. 











Japanese culture! See how they exasperated Asiatic 
sensitiveness by refusing to understand Asiatic psychology. 
Japanese officers and civilians went about in their homes with 
nothing more on their bodies than a small piece of cloth shielding 
their vitals. They did not care if such an exhibition was an 
effrontery to people living around, and that nudism was against 
Asiatic aestheticism. They did not realise that their nudist- 
tendencies created contempt for them as “half-civilised shorties”. 


See what havoc they played with girls whom they em- 
ployed as “tea-serving girls”, or clerks, or housemaids. For 
many of the girls became pregnant. The pretty ones were 
accepted as mistresses, but the not-so-pretty ones were cast 
aside so that they should not bring shame on their employers! 


The best culture in the world! And their lustful eyes 
gave many Malayan families having pretty daughters or attrac- 
tive womenfolk, “perpetual headaches”. Some Japanese (es- 
pecially MPs and Taiwanese) imposed their attentions on the 
womenfolk of the families they intruded upon, and although 
they tried their best to act with gallantry and chivalry, the 
veneers soon wore off. Many girls were finally forced into 
marriage with Japanese who had created such uncompromising 
situations that parents of the girls found it wiser to give way 
than to thwart the designs of “those thick-skinned devils”. 


‘After marriage, Japanese culture again asserted itself. 
For, Japanese treatment of wives and paramours was found to 
be appalling. Before they “got” the women, they adored them, 
they wooed them with the best attentions in the world; but 
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‘as soon as they became fed up with them (and th: i 

u at didn’ 
Tong), they treated them aisgracefuuy. Many pcre take 
known to have siapped and veaten their wives anu mistrecee 
who were reiegated to the status or gilued slaves. crane 


Theirs is certainly a stran, re i 
" ‘ange culture wherein 
kind were worshipped as mothers, eweethearts, and chien, 
but after they became wives and mistresses, they were dirt. 





Now comes the bogey of Japanese invincibility. 


The Japanese crowed from the housetops 
paconqnarable, ‘Lhey pointed out that thoy eat hey ihe 
pou ern Kegions which meant that they had at their ea ae 
imitiess material resources, and limitless man-power. eae 
all, they had Seishin, which the Alies hadn't, and Seishin ‘i 
Vippon Spirit which has made the wnole Japa ation 
a nation of supermen, a ia 


ht pera ae coctunataly, was not a country entirely made u; 
eae ie ae ay underrated Malayan intelli 
Pare layan, has a remarkable degree of 


late See fe could see that what the Japanese did 
throughoat the coustey (braseed of material abundance, but 
iron and steel gaunt they uprooted iron and steel railin 
public parks; ie es andl gate-posts irom public markets <i 
vrailgh ess they due up telegraph posts and collected all 
Tines in the seat’ transmission lines; they dug up all br bs 
they removed irae System of the country and collected th we ils : 
wide “Scraps Canine for their metal; they instituted Mt ae Is; 
Sven Medio ores eee ccolleeted all sorts of 
paid w reg , copper, u f 
SUZ ident ors for aoa forgaies ei ened 
80 desperate about it” °° Sort of material, and they ane 


Then, 


=f in readin, 

the lines” ig newspapers, he w: “ 

listening to. pare artte general trend oe eh a 
could distinguish rishly-produeed Jaxanade world events; in 


not; it on 70} 

not; and when the Jone What were fal propaganda, he 
Js es ‘alsehor 

that, and promised ‘spanese time and again eae and what were 


andr Jtopias and Millen 
ckled to himself with stoical forbert en 
ce, 
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The Japanese believed that as soon as they tightened 
their economic strangleholds on the Malayan public, the populace 
would just fall on their knees and cringe tor Japanese lavours. 








True, the majority of the Malayan people gave 
weakness and force of circumstance, and many sold ther 
to, and co-operated with the Japanese, for reasons best known 
to themselves. We record the tact, but it is not our part to 
accuse or to recriminate. 


ala 












This, however, we can say. Malay 
is not entirely made up of faithless, spinel 
beciles. For, in spite of all the rot in aya, in spite of a 
great number ol shameful things in which human decency ‘wa 
thrown to the winas, in spite of he oppressive prevalence of evi 
there were still thousanas of civilians in 
all ranks, of all walks of life, who defied all temp 
so.d all available gold and jewelled articles and later their furni- 
ture, who overcame all hardships, lived on the barest necessities, 
and preferred an existence of hard toil and privations, rather than 
do anything that savoured of co-operation with the hated and 
despised Japanese. 


has proved that it 
and virtueless im- 















Many refused judgeships and magistracies; many refused 
alluring appointments with Government, Kaisha, and Military 
éstablishments knowing that if they did, they would make mil- 
lions; many refused shares and special privileges in Gambling 
Furs and other gambling enterprises; many refused to join in 
rackets for squeezing the public; many preferred starvation to 
Joining the ranks of the Informers; many went through all the 
jomae, ‘of the Japanese Purgatory rather than betray friends, 
POntives, or comrades; and many even refused to have anything 
te do with those who had connections with the Japanese or their 
scions. 









While the Communists and the Guerillas fought an active 
physical war against the Japanese with knife, and gun, and 
hand-grenade, these, the silent sufferers, the silent army who 
might so easily be overlooked, fought a continuous moral war, 
a war of passive resistance, against the corroding forces of evil, 
so that human beings can still lift up their heads and say that 
they have not forgotten decency, loyalty to principles, sincerity, 
and uprightness. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


NEW INDUSTRIES. 


quar “Necessity is the Mother of Invention”, though a hack. 
neyed axiom, was proven a hundred times over in Malaya, 
Credit goes principally to the Chinese. They were not easily 
overthrown by economic adversities. As soon as a certain com- 
modity became short they invented substitutes. They made 
use ot all sorts of raw materials which could be locally tound in 
abundance, and things which before were considered as “wastes”, 
such as, banana-stems, pineapple-plant leaves, lallang, durian 
coverings, and coconut-ashes, became valuable bases for certain 
industries. They reverted to “the Chemistry of the “eighties”, 
and tackled new problems with old-fashioned methods. But they 
succeeded. They experimented, they extemporised, and ever 
tually “wriggled a way out”. At first, productions were crude 
and contrasted sharply with foreign goods of the same class; but, 
gradually they improved. However, at no stage, could Malayan 
productions claim to be anywhere near “foreign-made standard” 
They were just usable and acceptable wartime-substitutes. . 


Let us first consider the so-called “NEW INVENTIONS”. 
Coal Driven Lorries & Cars: Before the Malayan War, such vehi- 


cles were not exactly unknown. But, during the occupati 

to military control and conservation of petrol, Tocal mechanics ou 
fitters altered the mechanism of lorries and cars, and by adding 
cSt gadgets and contraptions, enabled them to run on 
a l-gas. The performance of coal-burning vehicles was credit- 
able, but, due to the accelerated wear and tear of machine-parts 


which could not be easily replaced, and isi 
cost of , and due to the constantly rising 
Genicot Charcoal, most lorry-men gradually gave up this new 


Greases and Lubrication Oils: 


enlanayatid Taaas As British and U.S.A. products 


substitutes were made out 

panel eee gall far short of the standard of eee 
ay potas, a they fulfilled certain uses in mines, factories 
fade greases x a Sag ansbort-workshops. | However, foreign- 
substitutes, to give them the oie esti oe oe 
















mpur, factories a 
mmercial ends. 






dapted and simplified pro- 
By heating raw robber to 







~~ 
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about 300 degrees Centigrade, and by distillation processes, a 
cruae oil corresponding Ww cruue petroleum was prouucea, By 
renummg this cruue Ol, “movor-tuel” was optaimeu, ine grade 
Gepenuing on the metnods of reining used. As it Was commer- 
ciauy umeasible to proauce the best grades, a meaium, “passubie- 
graue” rubber-oll was put into the market (actualy siack 
Market). Kupber-oul alone a motor-iuel was a lauure, be- 
cause it clogged carburettors and oil passages. On account of 
the stringent petrol-rationing, and the nigh cost of black-market 
petrol, lorry and car owners wer obliged to buy this rubver-oil 
to mix with their benzine. ept military, government, and 
Kaisha vehicles, all other privately-owned vehicles had to run 
on the rubber-oil-benzine’combination. 













Rubber-seed Oil: Due to the lack of linseed oil and other mix- 
ing-mediums, rubber-seeds were crushed under high pressure 
methods, and the resultant oil was found to be a suitable substi- 
tute. It was used in making varnishes and paints. The com- 


pressed rubber-seed residue was used as a cattle and pig fodder. 





‘Anti-Malarial Oil: One of the by-products in the manufacture 
of rubbe was an inferior grade oil which was efficacious as 
anti-malarial oil. It prevented the increase of mosquito-breeding 
places in estates, swampy areas, and rural drains. 








Rubber Tar: Another by-product was tar which was usable in 


surfacing roads. 


‘As stocks of acetic and formic acid became hard 





to get, people engaged in the rubber industry produced wood-acid 
(the Japanese called it Pyroligenous Acid) for the coagulation of 
rubber. It was cheaply produced and proved quite successful. 
In some estates, toddy-acid was used as another substitute. 


‘Tin Steam Piping: The Toyo Kozan Kabushiki in Ipoh claimed 
io have perfected a process by which steam-pipes could be made 
entirely out of tin. It was claimed that this substitute-piping 
released copper for other more essential uses. 


‘Transformer Oil: The Nippon Hassoden Kaisha claimed to be 
the inventors of a new Transformer Oil obtained by removing 
acidity, moisture, and impurities from coconut-oil. Actually, 
the svccessful production of this substitute transformer oil was 
the result of the joint-research work of two Chinese, sexenet 
graduates, namely, Soong Min Kong, B.Sc. (Lond.), B, Se, Hons. 
Zoology (who was attached to The Institute of Medical Resear 

Tpoh) ; and Leong Sik Onn, B. Se. ‘University of Communications, 
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Shanghai (who was attached to The Nippon Hassoden Kaisha at 
Tpon). ‘Lhis subsutute 01 proved to be a success and was pro. 
qucea in many centres i Maiaya in large quantities. 





Tri-Shaws: During the occupation, “tricycle-rickshaws”, turn- 
ea out by Chinese cycie-shop mechanics, made their appearance 
on tne Malayan roaas. ‘Lhe body of a jmricksha was built upon 
an iron or steel framework with three wheels, two in front, 
and one at the rear. instead of a “puller” there was a “cyclist ” 
‘These “trishaw-taxis” were a disunct improvement over the 
man-pulled rickshas, and passengers were no more subjected to 
the “odours” of the ricksha-cooe. Owing to the great shortage 
of transport facilities im towns, these “taxis” were in popular 
demana, They were run on pneumatic or solid tyres anu were 
quite comiortable. Seveiai tnousanas of these vehicles were 
manufactured all over Malaya. 


Welding Sets and Caustic Soda: There were attempts by Chinese 
electrical engineers to build welding-sets and to produce caustic 
soda. With very limited resources they were successful to a 
point. Locally-built welding sets were actually used in certain 
Navy-yards, tactories, and Butai workshops. The caustic soda 
produced was eflective, but it was not produced on a large com- 
mercial scale due to prohibitive production-costs, 








Electric Bulbs: The Tokio Shibaura Denki K.K. in Singapore, 
claimea to manufacture electric bulbs. Actually, it was the 
reconditioning of old, fused bulbs of British or foreign manu- 
facture. These locally reconditioned-bulbs were very uncertain 
in Bean manes some lasting a few months, and some “blowing” 
within a few days or within a few hours. Production (if that 


term is permissib} 
wth che sa a on a large scale but most of the supply 


Drugs and Medical Requirements: After intensive researches, 


The Institutes of Medical R 

pur, successfully produced Eee cue 
Gcine (extracted from tea-leaves and tea-dust). 
ieee RE (from the lymph of buffalo-calves). 
AnticTyphoid and areiory local shrub called “Datura”). 
Gonococal Vaccines, HES 


Emetine Hydrochloride Injections. 


These 
-D. Clinies and 





ducts were largel: H 
« ly supplied to local it 
proved “tolerably good’; but the ay fittes erode 


sr 
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no claims other than that these products were wartime-substi- 
tutes. 


Potash: Potash was produced out of coconut and palm ashes. 


This (Potassium Carbonate) was largely used for the manu- 
facture of soap. 





Glycerin From coconut, palm, and other vegetable oils 


was manufactured glycerine, which could be used for medicinal 
purposes and for the manutacture of explosives. 








galt: In many of the ports on the west coast, salt was manu- 
faccured out of sea-water. This local variety was not up to 
the standard of Siamese salt, and commanded a lower 





ice. 









Tanni! From mangrove barks which were very abundant all 
along the Malayan coasts, tannin was produced. The local tan- 
neries used this product satisfactorily. 






Methylated S| 


it A substitute “de-natured” spirit was pro- 
a out of 


pioca. It could be used for many industrial 





purposes. 






Bleaching Powder: These were produced out of 


8 me, and could be used for the purification of water 
and other uses, 


‘The “NEW INDUSTRIES” to meet trade and transport re- 
quirements were as follows: 


Manufacture of Twines and Ropes: As foreign ropes, twines, 
and strings were used up, ‘ottage-concerns” started to manu- 
facture twines and ropes out of coconut-coir, pineapple leaf-fibre, 
and the barks of forest shrubs and plants. In Perak, parti- 
cularly in the hilly-forested districts near Gopeng, Tapah, 
Chanderiang, Bidor, and the Cameron Highlands, was found a 
species of plant whose bark yielded an excellent quality of hemp- 
like fibre (kulit semelak), which was very suitable for ‘the manu- 
facture of twines and ropes. From the stage of “cottage-occt 
pations” an important and large-scale industry arose In ey 
centred in the towns mentioned above. There were hundret 
of twine and rope “factories” in Perak (barring other states), Pe 

at one stage in 1945, the total average monthly turnover in this 
business, ran into millions of dollars. This industry sare ae 
ployment to tens of thousands of men, women, boys, an aa 
Locally-made old-fashioned spindles and treadles oe user mn 

produce the twines and ropes, and the labour was mos' ly manual. 
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However, ropes of various sizes and strengths fit for use ; 

estates, fisheries, and marine shipyards, and twines of vark in 
sizes and graaes fit tor industrial and trade purposes, were mane 
factured. u~ 


Manufacture of Pneumatic Cycle Tyres: A closely inter-related 
inaustry with the above, was the manufacture of bicycle tyres, 
‘Yne twime iactories supped the tyre-manutacvurers with 
hemp-strings, Wnich the sacter used to weave a sort of “canvas” 
to replace Toreign canvas. ‘ms “hemp-canvas” tormed the 
base and the side uning of the t; Rubber-compound was 
placed over this hemp-base, and vulcanised in fuli-circce moulds. 
Some local productions irom Perak and Selangor were really 
good, but the products of most “factories” were crudely-finished 
and could last only 10r a tew months. This tyre industry became 
very active trom September 1944 to March 1945, due to the 
Siamese demand for cycle-tyres as barter-exchange for rice 
There was not a brisk home-demand because of the unreliability 
of most of these tyres. It was the large smuggling trade with 
evan that eave the ale to the prin and tyre industries. Later, 

was also production of cycle-t i i i 
ere athe”. P ycle-tubes which were considered 





Manufacture of Solid Tyres: Due to the uncertain performances 


of locally-made pneumatic cycle tyres, manufactur 
to the production of solid tyres. The idea was extended’ Ayan 
and small trolley-carriages pulled by men or animals. They even 
recinen ad with solid tyres for motor-cars, but that was a 
ual sa ma Ant pierces were successful. The Toyo 
ushiki Kaisha evolved a “semi-pneumatic” tyre. It 
vas pee eous tyre with compressed air electrically injected 
eae ea) pot the tyre. It proved very popular because 
ey pene pane urable, comfortable-riding, and durable, and it 
ae Cael .&8 much better production than the solid tyres. 
iption of cycle tyres whether solid or semi-solid was 


so great that manufacturers could scarcely cope with public 











requirements, . 











Mat Skee 

a petetate of Wire-nallas The shortage of foreign nails led 

eae ere UR eee made out of old barbed-wire, 
- made were from ¥% t i 

ley were largely used for atepactt a ae tent 
























ers, frame mak " o 's, carpenters, hi -build- 
hese substitutes,” (N4 Hight industrialists had to aaa 
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Manufacture of Frying Pans: Depletion of stocks of Chinese 
irying-pans and cooking pans (which before came from China), 
Jed local foundry-men to manufacture frying pans of all sizes, 
from 10 inch to four foot diameters. Thousands of the large- 
tized pans, made out of scrap-iron, were supplied to the Ni 
snd Army Butais. The smaller ones were made out of old, 
auld-steel plates, and old oil-tanks. Iron ladles of all sizes, were 
also made out of iron-scraps. 


For coastal trade with Siam, Sumatr: 
and Java, junks w Many of these were fitted v 
motor-engines. In fishing villages, there wi constant activity 
In constructing fishing-craft. ‘The fishing industry was one of 
the most lucrative occupations, and fishermen made “piles of 
money”. 

Manufacture of Bullock-Cart: Many Kaishas concentrated in 
building bullock-carts. ‘Transport facilities became so bad that 
these conveyances became very important. As raw materials 
were mostly in Japanese hands, the construction of these carts 
was a Japanese monopoly. 


ithwood Products: As a substitute for cork, 

















Manufacture of Jun 














Manufacture of aoe 
pithwood_¥ 









3 very suitable as it could be easily cut into any’ 
shape. Pith-corks replaced cork-stoppers, and cork-hat makers 
used pith-wood to manufacture pith-helmets. Pith-wood was 
also sliced into very thin “pages” and thin strips for the making 
of small boxes as containers for medicines, cigarettes, and cigars. 


The “NEW INDUSTRIES” to meet household and office 
requirements were as follows: 
Manufacture of Cloth: There were no large-scale cloth “fac- 
tories”. Actually, what were called factories wert “cottaste- 
groups” and certain “schools” for, Malay women and chee 
who were taught elementary spinning and weaving. at 
old-fashioned spindles they spun a coarse thread out of local 
cotton and pineapple Jeaf-fibre: then, with crude wooden hand- 
looms this thread was woven into avery coarse “cloth”. Pro- 
duction was naturally very limited. There were Press an- 
nouncements every now and then of big Japanese ee 
starting huge cloth-factories, but they turned out to be me 


propaganda. 

Manufacture of Mosaui Nets: Pineappleleaf-fibre the 
ware woven into serviceable mosauito-nots. Due ee the poly 
bitive black-market price of foreion-made nets, the pee sits 
tutes were eagerly bought up. Unfortunately, ee nee 
ona small scale. This was one of the “cottage-indus' q 
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Manufacture of Rugs and Mats: Beautifully designed and i 
salnuvad rice and mate were made out-of eoeonut-enir, iter: 
jeaf fibre, and banana-stem fibre. This was another of eo 
“cottage-industries” and also indulged in by Mal: . 
mental asylums. y Malay schools and 





Manufacture of Paper: A dozen or so factories turned out paper 
pineapple leaves, rubber-leaves, rubber. 





made out oF amano 
pulp, and lallang which abound everywhere. Several ‘ty 

paper in various grades were produced. ‘ror cee oe 
produced, writing and typing papers, printing-papers, wrappers, 
overs, and envelopes; for Chinese ‘households were produced, 
toilet-papers (for menstrual requirements), joss-pape' “silver 
papers”, and “underworld-papers” for funerals and worshippng 
purposes, and also paper-sticks. The shortage of matches ae 
these paper-sticks very valuable to coffee-shops and restaurants 
and smokers in general. Production was not sufficient, and 
whatever were produced were greedily snapped up by military 
and government departments, vee 









peanefeciae of Soap: As stocks of foreign-made caustic soda 
uaty ppuauiied) soap-makers created “new formulae”. After 
ue Racreemants, they turned out soap using ingredients such 
oh en ce paulanaee salt, coconut-oil or palm-oils. Dur- 
ee epee creas of mushroom soap-factories sprang up all 
fer ane a e demand for soap was terrific, both for house- 
pols peeusumption and for export to Thailand. Washing, to’ 7 
eles matin of a high grade were turned out by govern: 
iii and ouvate enterprise. It was only after 1944, when difi- 
ewedk doo oe salt, oil, and ashes increased that many factories 
RucHane nic cerned on with limited production. Soap pro- 
ant ose lucrative ventures which never “missed 








Manufactw 
wore Tiade SUEDE Peete of various shapes and sizes 
shells. Good substitutes ‘orns of cattle, and out of coconut- 


There were only a few of eee mero earned) ut: 


Fanatactare of Tooth-brushes 

0 factories” in di 

Sincanore, in different parts 0 it 

rristles ae cet a atirsctivey-made “oot tahes, Big 

Jon old tooth-brishes by hitmen ge undertook o reegn 
vapore manufactur red om, With new bri é 
oth-powders and dentritcee out. several good grades of 
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A few firms turned out tooth- 
ibs and soft woods. The former 
cked, and met a much-feit want 


Manufacture of Tooth-Pich 
picks mage out of coconut-lea 
type was well-made and well 








Silk-Worm Culture: The Kanegafuchi Boseki Kabushiki Kaisha 
at Kiang ciaimed success in “Evi silk-worm culture” and promised 
the Malayan public an abundance of silk. That promise was 
never fulfilled. 








Manufacture of Toys: A dozen or so “firms” turned out coloured 
toys made of soft-woods and plywood. Models of ca 
tanks, armoured cars, Japanese planes, and Japane’ 
were made. But the most popular were Mickey Mo 
Ronald Duck characters. This was a very short-lived industry 
due to shortage of woods and paints. 






Manufacture of Office Stationery: There were several manu- 
facturers in Singapore who turned out good substitute pins, 
paper-clips, gums, writing-inks, stamp-pads, stamp-pad-inks, 
envelopes, files, blotters, ink-stand and pen-holders. These were 
supplied to government and Kaisha offices. 








Manufacture of Dusters: A few “cottage-groups” turned out 
feather dusters and pineapple-leaf dusters. The latter were 
multi-coloured and swept quite well. 


Manufacture of Cigarette Lighters: Silversmiths in large towns 
turned out silver and pewter cigarette lighters, based on foreign 
Models. ‘The results were very successful and the products had 


a ready sale. 


Manufacture of Tin-Spoon: ‘As Government regulations pro- 
hibited the storage of tin by private holders, tin-speculators had 
their tin made into spoons. ,These were used in coffee-shops 
and private homes. 





Manufacture of Fountain-pen Sacs: A few manufacturers in 
Singapore and Penang turned out a good grade rubber-sac for 
fountain-pens. The need of fountain-pen sacs was great. 





Manufacture of Toilet Articl Many large concerns in rae 
pore and Penang, turned out pair-brilliantines, ain cre omel 











creams. face-powders, Baby Dusting-powders, -de-C n 
and lotions. Other concerns made soaps, ‘combs, hair-clips, lip- 
sticks and other useful toilet goods. 





== 
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facture of Boot Polish: A few manufacturers in Singapor 
le shoe and boot polishes out of lampsoot, coconut oil, au 


colouring powders. They were not popular, because the 
too fast. yaad 





‘The “NEW INDUSTRIES” concerned with the produeti 
of food items were as follows: pespeasuetion 





Manufacture of Coconut and Cane Sugar: Owing to the diffi. 
culties in importing sugar from Java, Sumatra, and Siam, private 
enterprise turned out coconut and cane sugar. Toddy-sugar was 


used for cakes. Local manufacture was not enough to 
public needs. i) meet 


Manufacture of Table-Sauces: A palatable “Tomato-Sauce” in 


imitation of the Californian brand was made out of a clever 
combination of sugar, vinegar, tomatoes, and papayas. There 
were also several varieties of “Chilly-sauce” and “Worcester 


Sauce”. The hotels and restaurants bought these readi 
the public consumed them greedily. si ened 









Manufacture « f Biscuits and Cakes: Formerly, wheat-flour was 
eeauesten an indispensable ingredient, but during this period, 
piss and cakes were made out of tapioca-flour (as the main 
oma mixed with ragi-flour, maize-flour and rice-flour. In place 
0! Head red palm-oil was used. In place of wheat-flour bread, 
Peon le made ragi-bread and tapioca-flour bread. Other ingredi- 
See yreae making were green-peas, soya-beans, and 
aa il. weet-bread” was made by the addition of sugar 


peeaciare of Condensed-Milk: A few people turned out a 
Saas Rene Milk” contained in earthenware-jars, and 
a Bye ee we refrigerators this milk deterior- 
sew-om babies, wh could not be breastfed, ST POO 
Manufacture of “Health-Foo 

moog eee OF '-Foods” : 
produced Shark Liver Oj 5 
Emulsions, as substitutes. ‘fi 





An enterprising Singapore firm 
Shark Oil with Malt, Shark Oil 


reais A or Cod-Liver Oil. ‘These products 
throughout Malaya, ©" PY 


ie medical profession, and marketed 





Manufacture of “Synt! 
the Chinese avo ynthetic Ground-nut Oil”: Before the war, 


; i 
ofits pecnliar odors Seponteoil for cooking purpos 
our. purposes because 


Th 
oil by which the unfavourable wre a process of refining coconut- 


Was “neutralised”. Caustic 
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soda was the principal ingredient used. In 1942, ther 
scores of these oil-refineries, y gradually’ ales 
when caustic soda could not be obtained, and government started 
stringent control of coconut-oil. 








The “NEW INDUSTRIES” which produced “luxury-goods” 
were as follows: 


Manufacture of Cigarettes and Cigars: Among the largest and 
the most lucrative of the new indu 
Japanese occupation was the manufacture of cigarettes and 
cigars. There were hundreds of such factories, and they were 
principally located in Perak and Selangor, because they had the 
best tobacco-production areas. This industry gave employment 
to tens of thousands of women, girls, and boys whose nimble 
fingers were required for rolling, cutting, and packing the 
cigarettes and cigars. Because of the great demand for tobacco- 
leaves, thousands of acres of semi-jungle lands were cleared for 
tobacco-leaf cultivation. From $11.00 to $16.00 per picul (pre- 
war prices), locally-grown tobacco leaves rose to $15,000.00 per 
picul by April, 1945! There were scores of brands of cigarettes 
and cigars produced. Before the war, nobody would pay more 
than 1 cent for a Ist. class local-cigarette, and more than 2 cents 
for a Ist. grade cigar; but due to the stoppage of foreign im- 
portations, and due to the craving for smokes, people paid from 
$1.50 to $2.00 for a reasonably good local-civarette, and a similar 
price for a local-cigar (by June 1945). Millions of cigarettes 
and cigars were produced each week in Perak and Selangor, 
and a lot of them were exported to Penang and Singapore. 





es in Malaya during the 

















Manufacture of Liquors and Wines: Scores of distilleries sprang 
up throughout the country. All sorts of “Arracks”, “whiskys”, 
“brandies” and “peppermints” were produced. Most of them 
were made out of ragi and toddy fermentations. Chinese 
“health-wines” were made out of rice fermentations and flavour- 
ing substances. The chief complaints against these local pro- 
ductions were immaturity and impurity. The public, demand 
for alcoholic drinks was so great that the distilleries had no need 
to “live up to any standard”. Whatever they produced—£03 ; 
bad, or indifferent—were swallowed greedily by the thirsty public! 


The “NEW INDUSTRIES” to meet farming requirements 
were as follows: 


3 the cease- 
Manufacture of Agricultural Implements: To meet 
less and ever-growing demands of the military, and ey, ee ee 
requirements of the Grow-More-Food saree? barre 
Japanese-sponsored factories and foundries turned 01 
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thousands of changkols, shovels, rakes, and ploughs. These were 
made out of cast-iron scraps, old solid-drawn pipes, old mild-stee} 
plates, and all sorts of iron and steel scraps. 





Collection of Night Soil: At no time in the history of Malaya 
was more attention and more value attached to human excreta! 
re was no further need of Sanitary Board or Municipal cooli 
clearing the buckets. In every town and village there we: 
“voluntary collectors” who went round the backlanes, by day 
and by night, “stealing” the contents of the lavatory-tubs, A 
kerosene-tin-ful of excreta, weighing approximately 50 kattie: 
could be sold from $80.00 to $100.00 (say in June 1945). Farmers 
and vegetable gardeners bought the excreta to manufacture 
“fertilisers”. Lack of foreign manures led to this strange occu- 
pation! 











The so-called “MILITARY INDUSTRIES” were as follows: 


Construction of Wooden Vessels: The Japanese mercantile fleet 
sels fitted with diesel or marine engines. 








consisted of wooden v 
The Navy Butais bought up every available diesel and marine 
engine that they could get hold of in Malaya for building “sea- 
craft”. The Japanese claimed that they had “ship-yards” at 
more than ten places in Malaya. 








Manufacture of Hides: The Tokio Gempi Juzai Tosei K. K, had 
the monopoly of collecting raw skins and turning them into hides. 
All abattoirs had to surrender all available skins whether of cattle, 
Pigs, or goats collected each day to this monopoly. The finished 
products from their tanneries were sent to the military to be 
converted into boots, washers, packings, etc, 








peace of Pig-Iron and Bauxite: The Nippon Seitetsu 

oy at i Kaisha claimed to operate several pig-iron and steel 

ontpate oan Kiene, Inch, and Taining which yielded satisfactory 

ae s of ,Z00d-calibre iron. The Ishihara Industry Co. of 

Sesiliee eae, to he successful in bauxite-mining. The actual 
's of these two Kaishas were of course, “military secrets”. 


Mani ‘ 2 
Cae age, War Material : Foundries all over the country. 
ture shells, aoe Were commandeered to manufac- 


art: Tr e-parts, marine-engine parts, gun- 
Enliagy tiaesmnition-parts, gun-powder, and all ae of 
ries, without giskve Work, Was allocated to factories and found- 
ly aimed at The © workmen any idea of what were ultimate- 
questions. Rough chavie a(t, NOt supposed to ask too many 

D igh charts and diagrams of mechanical parts were 
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given, and workmen had to proceed according to fi 





J d instrue- 
As long as they satisfied the required specifications that 
For instance if shells were being made, the various 





pal ibuted to foundries and machine-shops all 
over the place—the final assembly only done by the Japanese 
themselves in certain military factories 











Diesel-Engines: The ese claimed that they suecessfully 
produced engines from 150 H.P. to 200 ILP. in their plant at 
Butterworth, .All technical skilled labour was locally recruited, 








Manufacturing of goods, during the Japanese regime, was 
never’ on. stabilis ased on permanency. Most. of the 
so-called industri “soda-effervescences”, and they 
died out as soon as raw materials were hard to get, or when the 
daily rising cost of materials, labour, and transport made pro- 
duction not worth while. But, whatever was produced was gulli- 
bly absorbed, because the public felt happier to keep goods than 
paper-money. 









It can be said that the economy of Malaya was kept going 
by the ingenuity of the Malayan people, especially the Chinese, 
who not only formed the bulk of the population, but who contri- 
buted the most towards the success of these war-time enter- 
prises. . 


To anyone who has given this chapter any serious thought, 
it will be obvious that the industrialisation of Malaya should not 
be a difficult matter. 


Given modern machinery, financial backing, and expert 
guidance (science and production-methods having taken tremend- 
ous strides) the people of Malaya who already have proved that 
they possess adaptability and an inventive turn of mind, can rise 
to the occasion and demonstrate to the world, that this land of 
tin, rubber, copra, timber, and rich forest produce, need, not 
always remain a supplier of raw materials, but can also be a 


large-scale producer of manufactured goods. 


i i he door 
The day is not far off when Malaya will knock at the ¢ 
and seek admission into the family of industrialised countries. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
SEISHIN. 


TSE Japanese boasted of their Seishin. It was not an idle boast, 
‘They preached it. They practised it. As soon as they were 
born, they were inoculated with it. 


There can be no proper understanding of the Japanese 
character without an understanding of Seishin. 





Japanese Seishin boils down to thi: Absolute love of 
Tenno-Heika; absolute obedience to Tenno-Heika; absolute wil- 
pinsroes to die for Tenno-Heika; and absolute loyalty to Tenno- 

feika. 


It is because Tenno-Heika is the Incarnation of Goi 
earth. He is the Founthead of the Empire. He is Ape 
Descendant of the Sun-Goddess, and in him reposes the Divinity 
of an unbroken Line of Gods, who had ruled the Empire of Nip- 
pon thousands of years before him. 


Japanese patriotism is not merel, ve of it i 
a ly love of country—it is 
a positive love of the Emperor, who represents the SURE. 


This absolute willingness to sacrifice everythi 

t n ing, ever 

wa natty for the Emperor, is the result of cated of drilling 

he nue Japanese mind, that he is the Foundation upon which 
pire rests, so that absolute love, obedience, and loyalty to 


him, i 
ECan ied quintessence of duty of all true-blooded 


In every Japanese hom 
be Jar je are two shrines: i 
a ee Be pty s ancestors ; the other, the Pe aan 
‘orship of the Emperor and The Imperial An- 


cestors. 

pion, wheter a amental note ‘of the Japanese concept of reli- 
Ancesta Ware ee, Shintoism or Buddhism, leads them back to 
the Imperial Ancestore oy Ancestor Worship to the worship of 
Worship of the Livites Bone from, the Imperial Ancestors to the 


peror mperor. The Ja ii = 
Benen heave sgt Miadn in whom i vested fhe 
Ancestors before him. e August Virtues of the Imperial 


As the Emperor i 
of Imperial Tnfallibiity, ee 


sted with Divine Virt 
a ues, the doubt 
4 a constitute high tre; 


ver enters the Japanese mind. 


ason to entertain even the slightest 
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This Seishin has produced the most unique and the fiercest 
type of patriotism, so tar seen in the world. It is a fatalistic 
patriotism, ior it has produced a Nation with a “One-way- 
Mraffic-mind”. The Japanese can only think of themseives as 
the best and most cultured Nation, their Country as the strongest 
‘and the most scientifically advanced, and their Emperor as the 
Greatest of the Rulers of the world. ‘ 








‘This Seishin is the foundation-stone of the Japanese Em- 
pire, and it is the main-spring of Japanese Imperialism, A Nation 
of 100 million, ingrained, st d, and thoroughly saturated with 
this Seishin, becomes a force which cannot be taken lightly. The 
Japanese vietory over Russia in 1904 proved the potency of this 
Seishin; the successes of the Japanese in the China Campaign, 
following the annexation of Manchur rengthened Japanese 
national conviction that with such a Seishin, Japanese Imperial 
expansion was not only inevitable but irresistible. Militari 
became the National Passion, and duty to the Emperor became 
inseparable with military ‘ice to the Nation. 


























Every Japanese child as soon as it could speak and under- 
stand things was injected with this Seishin, and passed through 
an educational system which continuously hammered into the 
brains of the child that its sole and greatest duty is to grow up 
to be of service to the Emperor. To serve the Emperor means to 
give every drop of one's blood to the Nation, whenever called upon 
to do so. There is nothing more glorious than to die for the Em- 
peror, or the Nation (the two terms being synonymous and inter- 
changeable) and nothing more to be coveted than to be en- 
shrined in the Temple of Yasukuni as a National-Hero. 





For that reason, Citations are granted to men who die 
gloriously in action, and posthumous promotions by one or two 
ranks are conferred on them by Imperial Grace, and they become 
deified for national adoration. 


‘As a result, youths and girls grow into manhood and 
womanhood, imbued with one burning zeal—to serve the me 
and the Nation. The men want to be immortalised in the Hall 
of Heroes and thus attain the fulfilment of life's greatest am- 
bition. 

ili i ishin has 

The Japanese Military system based on this Seis] 
produced soldiers who are the toughest in the world. Net its 
tough in their capacity for eee eee joo 1 nM 
they possess a fighting spirit and fig att 
to Ponatictern! aes fearlessness of death and willingness 
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to sacrifice themselves (as typified by the acts of “jibakw") ws 
one of their “‘seeret-weapons”. During the first two years of he 
Greater East Asia War, Japanese “Suicide-Squads” ‘sprang sur, 
prises upon surprises on the Allies. By sheer unorthodoxy and 
the inhuman daring and bravado of her air-men, the Japanese 
have sunk, crippled, or damaged dozens of Allied battleships, ten. 
of aireraft-carriers, tens of cruisers and destr : 
of transpor To the Japanese, the “Kamikaze’ 
the “Shimpei”, and the “Jinrai” suicide-squads represented the 
quintessence of Japanese Seishin, ‘The sacrifice of these 
suicide-men might have been due to sheer military desperation. 
but, nevertheless, it proved that the Japanese were capable of 
superhuman courage, no matter if it amounted to utter foolish- 
ness, no matter if the rest of the world should call it utter 
madness, It certainly calls for discipline of the highest type, 
and bravery of the highest degree, for men to be able to embark 
on missions of certain death from which there is no return, The 
national crisis demanded that the suicide-squads make the sup- 
Eames eneciice ice sbedy-erething’ into enemy-objectives, and it 
s Japanese Seishin which propelled the flow 4 
youth to the missions of sure death. er of Nhe dapantes 

















_ Up to a point, Japanese Seishin was admirable. is 
doctrine, the Japanese Empire, although inextricably boa 
with the practices of mediaevalism, emerged a first-rate, modern 
eae Doe _ But Seishin was mis-used and mis-directed. In- 
Hest | of it being a national tonic, it was brewed into a national 
intoxicant. It swelled up the pride of the Nation, and stirred 


up a wrol ‘ioti + 3 as r 
a aes Hees of patriotism—an aggressive patriotism which 


As soon as Japanese militarists entertaii 

l-wi s ‘ined dreams of 

Ree ‘Dis Empire, Seishin became a dangerous mili- 

Emboldened by that one gulp, Japan swallowed Manchuria. 

ference of the other Weeeeess and the insufficient active inter- 

Adventure, © @ret World Powers, she embarked upon the China 
3 e relied on her Seishin to carry her through. 


She ah 
the Unites ene ‘aniten came embroilment with Britain and 
and ushered in the Pacifie War, gat, Struck the first foul blow 


















The destiny of 7 
of Japanese patriotism blog ope Was at stake, and the steam 


thinking. ‘It the lid of t 
thin," whieh ee fault of the inordinate. Steen te 
try. the patriotism of a Nation into, rank 
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The root of the trouble lay with the powerful military 
cliques of Japan. The Army, th y, and the Air Force had 
their network of yolitical organs spread ‘throughout the country 
so that they exere sed a grip over the entire nation, rivalling if 
not surpi n at of the Gestapo over the German_ nation. 
Seishin was utilised by the mili 

peopie for militant Imperialism. 
but with each succeeding decade the i 
upon Japan tightened. When the twentieth century dawned, 
the programme of the Japanese militarists was rea The 
whole Japanese nation—men, women, and even ¢ 
been dril'ed, regimented, and disciplined until it was completely 
obedient and subservient to the Will and Wishes of the Emperor. 















Now comes the Supreme Tragedy! Tenno-Heika himself 
was only a Symbol, a Figure-Head, which represented the Im- 
perial Greatness of the imperial Empire. To camouflage the 
8 er designs of the all-powerful militarists, and the auto- 
cratic plutocrats of Japan, who controlled Cap.tal, Labour, and all 
the vital industries oi Japan, there must be an Outward Visible 
Head, to m all the energies and reverences of the entire nation 
must be directed. The Emperor was the logical Choice. But, 
irony of ironies, he was only a Puppet! ~The War-lords of Japan, 
the invisible heads of the powerful Secret Societies, and The 
Chiefs of the Political Associations—they, were the real Rulers 
of Japan, They pulled all the political wires, and from them 
emanated all the Imperial Edicts and the Imperial Rescripts. 
They expressed their will through ‘Tenno-Heika; they spoke 
through Tenno-Heika; they acted through Tenno-Heika. When 
affairs of State grieved them, the Serene and August Mind of 
Tenno-Heika was grieved; when things pleased them, the August 
and Benign Mind of Tenno-Heika was pleased! The Fate and 
Destiny of Javan was in their hands, end Tenno-Heika was only 
the Imperial Spokesman, and the Imperial Catspaw! 

















In short, Tenno-Heika was a Living Idol, to whom the 
whole Japanese Nation paid holy and undisputed Veneration, but, 
he himself was powerless and non-active, as an Idol should be. 


jon to Seishin meant the enslavement 
sw, loss of political freedom for the 
of freedom of thought and 
‘and blind obedience to 
tance by an entire 
rough the Divine 
‘9 unknown in 





Japanese subm' 
of the nation to the will of a fe 
masses, loss of individual rights, loss. 
speech, abnormal growth of chauvinism, 
Government dictates. This wholesale accep! a 
nation of Government Dictatorship, uttered Meese 
Lips of a man-made god, is @ phenomenon 


the history of the world. 
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Yet, it was this Seishin which wrought wonders for Jan. 
The annexation of Formosa, Korea, and Manchuria, these" 
pation of vast chunks of China, and the occupation of ‘The South. 
ern Regions, was accomplished through this Seishin. i 





The Japanese proved the power and vitalit: ir Sei 
shin in the eampaigns of Guadalcanar, Makin, Tarawer aoe oe 
Saipan where every Japanese, both soldier and civilian, literalle 
fought and perished (as the Japanese claimed) “to the last man? 
Against overwhelming odds, against infinitely superior material 
and numerical strength of the enemy, the Japanese never squeal. 
ed, They fought like demons; they charged like maniacs< thay 
were decimated like rats. Yet, in the last moments, before finel 
annihilation, Garrison Commanders telegraphed their Last Mes 
sages to the nation, expressing “eternal apologies and regrets to 
Tenno-Heika and the Imperial Ancestors” for their inability to 
hold their positions any longer. There were no excuses for their 
defeats, no complaints about lack of reinforcements, or lack of 
ammunition. They just regretted that they could not give 
further service and sacrifice to Tenno-Heika and the Nation! 
‘That was Seishin transformed into a Religion. : 


But, there is a limit even to Seishin, Ameri 
. te 
the Challenge. It turned out to be a titanic Struggle ae 
gruesome Blood-bath all through. Finally, Science and Common- 
Sena prevailed ever eo If Japan had less of Seishin and 
, vommon-Sense, then her history and the hi: 
East Asia, would have been different from What it im pated 


After Saipan, Japan should have capi 

. i » capitulated, 

an Aa poate thought to capitulation. Y But ‘that ie ee 
4, Not a soul in Japan dared to utter a word of weak- 


Constituted his Cabinet. ‘The Military he 


erica, and Dai Honyei . 
not really of vital strategic eoumeed, that after all “Saipan was 






Then cam ili 
capital of thane eau 





the Japanese. But, 

Horees had pulverised Taiwan by 

‘ Aa ae Leyte, the Lingayen, and the 
eriority of the Ac epture Of Manila, definitely 


‘ American; 
ir strongest poi s. They attacked the 
rY superiority. "yt hd everywhere routed them 


it was a victory of American 
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science and equally great fighting courage over Japanese Seishin. 
Still the Japanese clung on. They escaped into the hills aval t 
mountains and conducted guerilla warfare against the Ame: 
cans. Seishin is a hydra-headed monster which takes time and 
the right weapon to kill! 








After Manila, the curtain was raised for “Operations 
against the Japanese Mainland”. The military cliques in Japan 
still shouted defiance. They claimed that the Japanese Navy 
was waiting for the golden opportunity to annihilate the Ameri- 
cans once they dared to cross the periphery of Japan's outer 
defences. The result of all this tirade was the loss of Iwojima. 
Here again there was complete annihilation of the Japanese. 
There was panic in Japan, but still Seishin managed to hold the 
controls. Premier Koiso gave way to Baron Kantaro Suzuki, 
and there was another reshuffle of the Cabinet. The Imperial 
Throne was now admitted to be in danger, therefore, it behoved 
every loyal Japanese subject to further intensify his patriotism 
and to sacrifice everything so that the “August Serenity of Tenno- 
Heika” might not be disturbed! 


In less than a month after the Fall of Iwojima, B-29s 
made daily raids over Japan. Fortified zones, industrial zones, 
military establishments, military towns, and military ports were 
systematically bombed. Then followed the bombing of all the 
first-class cities, such as, Tokio, Yokohama, Kyoto, Kobe, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Nara, and others, resulting in the demolition of those 
cities with their historical monuments, historical relics, shrines, 
temples, Palaces, and all other objects dear to Japanese hearts. 
Each of the Premiers, Tojo, Koiso, and Suzuki, had during his 
term of office, presented himself before the ruins of the Yasukuni 
and Grand Ise Shrines “to offer profound apologies to Tenno- 
Heika and the Hallowed Spirits of the Imperial Ancestors for 
failure to prevent the desecration of those Holy Places by the 
barbarous and vandalistic Anglo-Americans.” When sections 
of the Imperial Palace were blown to hits, every Japanese in Ma- 
laya (let alone those in the homeland) worried over the personal 
safety of Tenno-Heika. The destruction of all their cities di 
not cause so much heart-burn and pangs of pain as the eae 
tion of the Imperial Precincts and the Grand Shrines at Ise ani 
Yasukuni. Such was Japanese Seishin. 

: Be ‘ ly. 

Still, the military cliques yelled defiance and contumel 
All sorts of Extraordinary Measures, ame Mes eee 


National Salvation Measures were promul 
discipline in the Home Front were extra-tightened. 
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After Iwojima the Americans went for Okinawa in April, 
1945—the very gates of Japan Proper. The Japanese poured 
into the Okinawa Campaign, their best armies, and the cream of 
their Suicide-squads. Every ounce of national energy, every 
sinew of national strength, and every iota of national resistance 
was flung into the Okinawa Front. "It was the fullest outburst 
of Total Resistance. Every inch of ground was stoutly contested. 

yard of Allied advance was paid for with the heaviest 
ices. The ferocity of the fighting, and the maniacal 
stubbornness of the Japanese in the Okinawa battles were un- 
parallelled throughout the Pacifie War. Both sides went through 
an Inferno. In spite of absolute superiority on land, sea, and in 
the air, it took the Americans nearly three months of hellish 
fighting to wipe off the last vestiges of Japanese resistance in 
Okinawa. Here again, every Japanese literally fought “to the 
last man”, and the Supreme Commander of the Defending Gar- 
rison telegraphed his “Last Regrets and Apologies to Tenno- 
Heika”! The Okinawa Campaign stands out as one of the 
greatest military epics of the whole World War. It was the 
last military stand of the Japanese. But it was not yet the end. 
Japanese Seishin was not yet crushed. 





7 On May the 8th, 1945, Germany surrendered uncondi- 
tionally, Europe rejoiced! The whole world rejoiced! Even 
the peoples in all Occupied Territories secretly rejoiced! Cer- 
tainly, the end was in sight for Japan. 


But, the militarists of Japan still yelled defiance. It did 
not matter one jot if Germany had surrendered. It just showed 
up that the Germans lacked the Spirit which the Japanese pos- 
sessed! Military Spokesmen splashed Malayan newspapers with 
all sorts of reasons why the defeat of Germany would not neces- 
aaa mean the defeat of Japan. One hundred million people 
en led out of Seishin, and unified as one man, can never be 
ve Wi The last. five minutes counts”; “We will fight on until 

inal Victory”; “The world situation caused by the collapse of 


nea our favour”: those were the highlights of Japanese 


oe cies fone ounded ai over, mutilated all over, Japan 
turned them down. ‘The Allies dene rey peace, overtures—she 


onditional surrender—she signee A a 


ere is'nothing in the world mate terms and_ conditions! 
a ishi re sti i 
: Bae Seishin. The tragedy of 
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ith the consolidation of bases in the Mari 
Philippines, Iwojima, Okinaw. 
bombing of Japanese cities 
ells, accompanied by Lightnings and the e fighters, was 
a daily affair. Maj. Gen. Curtis Lemay’s “carpet-bombing” had 
started. From the newspapers it could be gleaned that hundreds 
of thousands of tons of high explh 's and incendiaries had 
been dropped on Japan. The Japanese made belated admissions 
that there was not a single major city left standing in ; 
and that all important industries had been driven underground, 
“Yet, it is a fallacy,” they said, “to think that Japan can be 
intimidated by bombing. Our factories are now underground, 
and our air-craft production has doubled”. 










and Mitch- 














The Japanese in Malaya still kept a bold front. The mili- 
tary rushed preparations for “Mountbatten’s Grand Invasion of 
Malaya” which was expected at any time. State Governors 
solemnly assured the people that “the Imperial Nippon Army 
would defend Malaya to the last man”. Singapore was evacuated 
(in a military sense) and it was clear that the Japanese meant 
every word that they said about fighting to the last man. Only 
a few military officers, a few Government officials, and a few 
Kaisha executives here and there, whispered to confidential men 
and “special friends”: “Nippon suda habis. The end is near. 
However, if we have to fight, we will fight to the last man”. 
Malaya was already hopelessly isolated and blockaded. It was 
already August 1945; most of Burma had fallen, and Borneo had 
almost fallen. Yet, the Japanese in Malaya prepared for the 
final showdown! 





The Potsdam Proclamation issued jointly by America, 
Britain, and China, in the third week of July, 1945, was the final 
ultimatum to Japan to surrender unconditionally. After the 
expiry of “zero hour”, the Allies promised swift destruction the 
like of which the wofld had never seen before. Still the mili- 
tarists in Japan were adamant! They cannot conceive of sete 
surrendering unconditionally. The war must go on. “We wi 
fight on until final victory”! 

i it rt 

Even the common ricksha-puller in Malaya could no 
understand how the Japanese could carry on, when oe 
were reduced to ashes, when their war-industries ety mee 
to bits, when hundreds or thousands of selene et ne 
children were being daily destroved by air-raids, whe’ 


Farce and their much-vaunted Navy were cpa, eae fet ee 
mission, when there was not even. time to ey be Ae eal 
there was not even time to eat in peace an 
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What a stupid nation! What a mad nation! On eve; 2 
lips was the query: “When, in the name of humanity. ous 
the Japanese come to their senses?” o monie 


Zero hour struck! On the 9th. of Augus 

Soviets suddenly invaded Manchukuo and Chosen. The Ressies 
military machine swung into action. Chungking was read: ‘te 
launch all-out offensives throughout the China Fronts. ‘rr’ 
Americans intensified their naval and air bombardments on I 
parts of Japan. Admiral Mountbatten’s Invasion of Malaya was 
expected at any moment. The Japanese Army in Malaya vas 
ready to go into action! 


But, on the 6th. of August, 1945, the Americans 
dropped “the atomic bomb” on Hiroshima! In a flash, a a 
of over a quarter million people lay smouldering in ruins. Ac- 
cording to the papers, over 70 per cent of the city’s population 
were smitten with instant death. The skins of the victims peeled 
off like the skins of roasted potatoes. Those not instantly killed 
suffered, lingered, then died. The burns on their bodies were 
incurable, indescribable. Such wholesale destruction and such 
wholesale slaughter had never been seen before, never been 
heard of before. It was the most horrible and the most stupend- 
ous national disaster that had befallen any nation at any time! 
For the first time in recent history, the whole Japanese nation 
‘ies stunned, horrified, Stupefied. Any sane nation would have 
pawn A the towel rightaway”. Any right-thinking Govern- 
Hite cron at once have sued for peace. Any other nation in 
ue wou would have revolted en masse against the tyranny 

such a senseless government. Not so in Japan. Bound and 


shackled by Seishin, th y 
to be sacrificed on the altar of aac Oe eae a cae 


The militar: J] ‘ 


aie lays they wailed and protested, and 

Selshin had become stark Japanese made? eSUe: Japanese 

“atomie ean, the Americans kept their word, and another 

total annihilation sperobeed_ on Nagasaki. Again, the same 

‘cute destruction and the devastation were 

the militarists in dismay, “is not War! 
They immediate}; : 

lately called i 
they ne ed in ee fai, He Ng they realised that 
whole Japanese race, The Americas ae 
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really capable of carrying out their threat of wiping out Japan 
from the face of the earth. 


The militarists were at last convinced, satisfied. Japan 
i ”. Face 


can fight the world, but it cannot fight “the atomic bomb’ 
was saved! The Cabinet met. Tenno-Heika gracioi 
to the unconditional surrender “for reasons of humanita: 
Better total surrender than total extinction. The w! 
was hoisted over Japan on the 14th. of August, 1945! At last, 
human reasoning prevailed. 





Thus was brought to her knees a bigoted and arrogant 
nation—a nation conceived in militarism and nurtured with mili- 
tarism; a nation poisoned by the myths of invincibility poured 
down its throat; a nation which boasted of an Heaven-descended 
Emperor who was destined one day to rule the world; a nation 
which claimed to be divinely commissioned to be “The Liberator 
of Asia”; a nation which while it proclaimed Universal Brother- 
hood and preached the Spirit of Bushido, displayed savagery, 









barbarism, and treachery, reminiscent of the Dark Ages; a nation 
so drunk with self-conceit and self-delusion that it believed that 
it had no compeer in the world; a nation which dared to defy 
the world against all odds; a nation which had been secretly 
preparing itself for decades for world conquest; a nation founded 
on Seishin, and finally destroyed by Seishin. 


So profound, so sinister, and so disastrous was the grip 
of Seishin upon the Japanese people that had Seishin prevailed 
and Japan been victorious, then the security of Mankind would 
be subjected to a standing threat which would not be appeased 
until the world paid homage to the Throne of the Mikado. 


But, Science came to the rescue. The “atomic bomb” 
blew this dynamic evil to smithereens. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE NEW ORDER. 
HE much-heralded and ainted “New Order” turned 


out to be “The New Disorder”. What wag neat 
Co-prosperity Sphere” was actually “The Co-poverty Motn Tee 





The former social order was reversed. Siighediaae: 5 
yesterday became ‘the big-shots” of today. The pauobodies of 
and dregs of society, s ex-bankrupts, ex-convicts, “ghee 
gentlemen-crooks, swindlers, and well-known failures, berg oe 
new elite, riding high in oficial favour and power. Tosa the 
puppets, pimps, informers, flatterers, and nothing-todges er 
turers were petsona grata with the Japanese, and thee eee 
the new social order. Those who were wealthy and wollcno a4 
in the former regime sank into insignificance. tal 











The newly-rich were not tin-miners 
They were racketeers, blackmarket kings, nea’ 
y , et. 
gambling-monopolists, peels 
people without scruples. 


‘ubber-plante 
n rade-monopolis 
calculative speculators, and general 





The Japanese becai 
Se became the new “Tuan-Besars”. Former 
qerorapners, dentists, fishermen, barbers, farmers renee 
's and “Ten-cent-store Proprietors”, became the bosses of 


the land. For rosti 
ctirers Becawiertiy Prostitutes, hotel-keepers, masseurs, and pro- 


e new “mems”. And the i 

me satellit 
Hb ae learnt tat, Tree, ml agen 
ents, ers, an y 
ad kept Japanese mistresses, shared the arteries ae 


Wher iy 
huge ears royecrmerly Europeans and wealthy Asiatics owned 
to them. The May the Japanese and their scions had a right 
the best American, Beit’ the first choice. They took wr alt 
officials. snappe Sa British, and European makes. The Seicho 
UD whatever were nie ext best; then, Kaisha offieials tere 
Police Inspectors not yet commandeered, Last] AS ie” 
cemented themcelves with whctcrs informers, ‘and’ detectives 

ever left-ov - 
‘ven motor. Zs ers that wer ill 
were the monopoly of the elger Peel” the high-powered ones, 


Those ie 
of MPs, or Butate Public 


who sti 
is, or Kotsuka (Trane) nad ears ESO 


foot ae middle-classes yw 


ho fo 
7080 Peveontented with Biever ye@tS, had now to 


' The bicycle became 





Ma 
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“the car of the new order”. It became an invaluable asset and 





xone unless completely down and out would part with even thet 
‘ramshackles”. Where formerly the middie-classes were judged 
hy their cars, now they were judged by the quality of the bicyeles 
they rode on. Fs 


No more were ladies 
4 1 i 










amed to go pillion-riding on 
bicycles. Where formerly it was a loss of prestige to ride on 
a bie it a pride to ride on one, especially so if it 
were a “pedigree-machine” like a Rudge-Whitworth, or a Sun- 
beam. 








Stiff collars and neckties receded as “things of the past” 
Regarding the necktie, opinion among the Japanese was divided. 
The military, on the whole, tabooed it as a relic of Anglo-Ameri- 
canism. Some Seicho officials sported the necktie for a touch 
of prestige, while others gave it up for climatic considerations, 


The people gave up the necktie because it became an 
incongruity. What was the use of a necktie, when shirts were 
mostly torn and patched, when coats were out of vogue, when 
trousers had to be cut into “pants”? The prevailing style of 
dress for men during this period consisted of: an open-collar 
shirt with breast-pockets, “shorts” or long trousers, and rubber 
sandals or slippers, without socks. Because of the shortage 
of cloth, old coats were re-tailored into “Manila-shirts,” which 
was a “cross” between a shirt and a coat. It was short-sleeved 
and the “ends” were not tucked in. Only the well-to-do could 
afford leather shoes and socks. Coats were worn only for 
occasions, and except at weddings, nobody really cared to be 
“properly dressed”. Even at cabarets, dancing was carried 
on with shorts and shirts. 

No more did wealthy people reside in palatial “villas”, 
modern bungalows, and richly-adorned homes. These had Leas 
requisitioned by the military and former European-quarters 
became the dwellings of the.Japanese and their scions. 


ize of their 
The wealth of people became known by the size o: 
gambling stakes and their gambling dosses; or ie oerpente 
concubines they could afford; or the number of ee! Le Lim 
tary officers they could count as “friends”; or the c 


of the dinners they could throw! 
well-to-do classes to eat 


Formerly, it was a shame for s 
at roadside matey Now, rich and poor, even ao 
(aera meal Te wae ne. mare acme be 

; ide meals. 10. mor ° 
aS shorts and shod with slippers or wooden clogs. 


The former “high-brow” stuff had disappeared. 
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In theatres and cinemas, people who fort 
y ‘ormerly were ys, 
to reserved and first-class seats purposely receded ny “St! 
second-class to, avoid being conspicuous. The “eign ont 
were now occupied by the Japanese and the newly-rich iad 





Never in the history of Malaya wer -I S 
respected and feared than at this period. For seas ith & 
clean-shorn head might be anything: he might be an Mite # 
high-ranking military officer; or he might even be a goo _ 
an idiot! But, discretion was the spice of wisdom, and serene” 
would take the risk of offending a baldhead, if he invee eo 
thing like a Japanese! , pone 






And men in rags were not to be despis ins 
: spised, or ins 
too! For anyone of them might turn out to be an Tnformen o 
one of those sly devils from “M.P, Headquarters”! 


An unwritten law of the new social order was tha e 
should avoid the limelight. Therefore, the rich fant pains not 
to “show off” and pretended to be poor (except those who had 
MP. or military protection) ; the wise pretended to be fools; the 
prosperous racketeer pretended to be leisurely and “doing 
nothing "3. the profiteer groaned and sighed at “the lack of 

usiness”; and black-market conspirators shed crocodile tears 


for the hardship of t! v i 
as eed he poor. It was a period full of pretence 


‘oung girls in their teens were i 4 

pushed into the “sex-market” 
Fees thousands, and financially-distressed women sold their 
apie y._ It was a matter of pride to be the mistress of a 
Aeon et girls Put on airs” to be seen out with M.Ps or 
ler “high-class” Japanese! Pimping became a fine art, 
fullest advantage for them. 
” wives and daughters to 

a official favours; and v¢ v] 
Sold themselves to the Japanese for protean rae 

. FE 

sheet eRe as the j'ctease of venereal afflictions, and so 
highest ceilings’ wey) 2ud medicines that these things hie tho 
testify that vse as Gack-market values. Medical evidence can 
the diseases of tie seiterp “came third as the most prevalent of 
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of the worst. The evil spread to children and parents even 
enlisted the co-operation of their children in their daily gambl. 





ing pursuits. 


Bribery and corruption was the order of the day, anil 
it was no more a shame to “expect palm-dole” or to accept 
“makan-swap” (as the Malays say). 











There was very little true public-spiritedness. Most of 
the so-called public-leaders saw to it that in “serving the public” 
they also served their own ends. Official influence and official 
pressure were wielded to suit private ends and the blame wa 
always on the Japanese. Very few so-ca ommunity-leaders 
did not wax rich, and it was'a strange coincidence that people 
who steered clear of “dirty politics and financial intrigues”, were 
usually poor. 


For those who desired wealth and power during thi 
era, there was no room for honesty, dignity, high princip| 
high ideals. You have got “to pull wires”, “to grease and o 
to learn the arts of pimping, to learn the subtleties of chicanery 
and fawning. If you want to rise in M.P. or Police favour and 
show that you are a good policeman or a good detective, you have 
to practise the arts of intimidation and the arts of applying 
torture. 


Only God-fearing people and those endowed with true 
nobility of mind and real strength of character stood the acid 
test and avoided the scramble for wealth and position. 











new 
f 








The new economic order gave a new value to chins 
What before were considered useless and trashy, became valle 
able and difficult to get. What were “wastes” became essen! ‘ 
materials, Even human excreta was fought for. Old bil 
papers which were useless became valuable to Shoe ae 
tobacco manufacturers. Old nails, old screws, oe ee 
serap iron, old bolts and nuts, old junk heaps, and ot! arenes 
old metal had high values placed on them. There was 
nothing which was not worth something. oie 

Things which used to be abundant to i 4 
coconuts, coconut-oil, bananas, eggs, fish ands Esai oe 
monopoly articles of blackmarket-moguls, a ‘and tapioca be- 
and costly. The much-despised sweet pota see paantiteah 
came valuable items of food. Never had ie iyreat a number 
sweet potatoes and tapioca been come f ee ie er testity that 
of Malayan people, so much so, that d9 ctor noe of ‘Tropica 


fe the direct cause 0! A iseases of 
Ulcers which take ‘irst place among the malignant di 
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Malaya during the Japanese regime. After malaria, and ven- 
eral diseases, come Beri-beri and Tuberculosis which claime 
thousands of potato and tapioca-fed victims, 





Bus no longer conducted on orthodox lines, 
‘stem; no more the golden rule that “the 
customer is always right”; no more a regulated supply system, 
The attitude of most business people was: “I have the goods. 


I want this price. Take it or leave it!” 

















In fact, if you want to be a “succe: in business, you 
have got to be hard-hearted, cunning, shrewd, suspicious, even 
to the extent of being dishonest. You must put sentiment and 
Sunday school idealogies out of your mind, and glorify in the 


fact that you are a peer among bluffers and crooks, 






‘ ss code was to make alliances: alliances 
the DULPs, with military officers, with Seicho personnel see 
the Police and the Toko, with Taiwanese and informer. 








During the British regime it was a pleasure to make 
money, and a joy to accumulate wealth. Successful business 
people even went out of their way to advertise the fact that they 

had made good”, and it was a source of extreme gratification 
to be known as a millionaire. Not so during the “New Order”! 
The more wealth a person accumulated, the more he desired to 
hide the fact. More money meant more fear—fear of being 
hauled in” to answer how one came by so much wealth; fear 
of being Squeezed by 3 fear 

might send emissaries to make “request: fear that robbers 
might make sudden Swoops; fear that kidnappers might turn 


a0 aay Berane: fear of bombing raids by the Allies; fear 








The war Produced do; i-millionai: 
tanfitt Produc zens of “multi-millionaires” and 
"RollsRoyen onaires —but they were not millionaires of the 
‘Ype. They were humble-looking and inconspicu- 


ous rice importers, fishe; 
, imen, tobacco manufacturers, oil millers, 
ardware dealers and gambling-stall owners! 


in average farmer, small trader, hawker, 


e average clerk. 


lepartmen; 2 ilitary, government 
the stress of the time” the less ™portant clerks groaned under 


shitus of the peaple preser 
srich had so much me 
d” in sacks and straw bags! ‘Thove whe y, 
so poor that they could not afford anything better th 
and yams and tapioca! ‘Phere were thousand. of | 


The financial 























i ad liter ever ted rice for months, let alone 
li at had literally never ta : 
meat, eggs and fish! Maliya had never seen vo many he ' 
And what unsightly begy: Mere living skeletons, 
them covered with sores, ulcers and boils; and vome 4 





nd. 
children were 
kin afflictions! 








more to get quick riddance of their overpowering stench and 


their appetite-killing presence than to do charity 


So acute was the transport problem, that anyone with 
a van or lorry made money “like wate: Transport charges 
rose from 150 to 200 times above pre-war rates and no matte 
how old a lorry, as long as it could creak along and last the trip, 
it was a money-making machine! 


Under the new economic order, th was not measured 
by the sizeof the bank accoun' Wealth was reckoned in terms 
of commodities. A man considered himself rich if he had suc- 
cessfully converted his military scrip into estates, gold, Jewel- 
leri houses. land and goods. Even beggars refused to pick 
up 10 cent notes on the road because they had become valueless, 





















ic ject x he 
A new political order arose. Of the subject races, tl 
Malays were the most privileged class. They filled all the Mighell 
Posts in the Government Services. Nepotism was in full aving, 
and Malavs filled up all the best positions. ‘The Malays actually 
believed that the Japanese came to restore to them Shete rtf 
heritage, and to make them the heirs of the land. een 
vear they were convinced of their disillusion, The Sule 
Rajas, the Chiefs and the Penghulus were shorn o ieee 
wlories. No more did they ride in grand cars; mo more ee 
have glittering retinues: no more did they act oe ust gilded 
Power and influence over their own people. jane eee 
puppets, enjoying not even a quarter of their past p! 3 
o ica’ 
The majority of the Indians, expecially, the soso 
classes, put on new airs. | They also believed that 4 new the 
Was born to them. The Japanese courte ‘Leagues sprouted all 
and petted them. Indian Independence Leagues shear 
over Malaya and Indonesia. The Indian 
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them a new political consciousness, and at one stage, (as describ 
in the chapter on the LN.A.) when the Japanese and the test 
marched into Imphal, the Indians thought that their dreams 
would come true. Gradually they realised that the Japact’® 
had a political axe to grind. It was India, after all, that the 
Japanese really wanted! Only the Gurkhas and certain North 
Indian tribes who were prisoners of war in Malaya, refused to 
have anything to do with the ILN.A. or other Japanese scheme: 
By their fidelity to the British, the Gurkhas gained the Secret 
admiration of the Japanese. 








The Eurasians were a suspected community. Those with 
direct British lineage were kept in internment camps. Those 
who were allowed to be at large lived by their wits, humouring 
the Japanese. They sang for them at propaganda concerts and 
they acted for them in charity performances. Ag entertainers, 
phy were more popular than the Chinese, the Malays and the 
Indians. 


: The Siamese and the Filipinos, because they were minor- 
ity-communities were not taken seriously by the Japanese. As 
allies” they enjoyed freedom of movement, but still there was 
always some surveillance over them. 


Towards the end of 1943, Sanjikais (Advisory Councils 
corresponding to former State Councils) were formed. As 
before, prominent Yrepresentatives of the various communities 
were selected by the authorities. Sanjikai-in (State Councillors) 
Were mere figure-heads. At least the British allowed freedom 


so now. People 
than giving advice! 





on “Advisory Boards” were more “advised” 


ey Were merely political append: 
of “Japanese democratic ideals" apace one, tacade 









The Chinese formed 
id commerce were in 















eu 

ernme i 

Mikes of the seni, 8 ing Farms according to the 

Sifts and with gi, + gw leY Overwhelme, ‘i 
th dinners; and when festive cee ae 





they contributed lion and dra gon-displa they built arches 
and staged grand noisy processions, What else could the 
Japanese require of them? The Chinese were powerless, (and 
this refers to townsfolk) but the Japanese did not know wha ent 
do with them! It was not entirely unknown to the Japanese that 
the Chinese were secretly rendering as; ‘ance of sorts to POWS 
and internees, but the ingenuity of the Chinese was such that the 
Japanese were nonplussed. The Chinese were maste at pulling 
the line of least resistance. 


















A new order of justice arose. Former common detective 
and common policemen became Inspectors and Sub-Inspector 
That highly prized heritage of British Justice, the law of labors 
Corpus, was abolished. The police could detain anyone for ane 
length of time merely on the ground of suspicion, and polieane, 
became official hooligans. 






Judicial and magisterial seats were filled by men who 
were not fully qualified for such high honours, Most of the new 
Malay magistrates were not fully qualified, and the Chinese an 
Indian Judges were only former Barristers-at-Law. They were 
always under the Japanese and practically possessed no prerowa. 
tives when up against Japanese whims. Moreover, the qualifica- 
tions of many Japanese judiciary officers were questionable, 


Whether in the Federated Malay States or in the Straits 
Settlements the Military Administration carried on with British 
Law “as far as it did not conflict with Japanese Law or the 
wishes of the Military Administration”. In actual practice, 
every Japanese was a law unto himself. MPs, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Butais were bound by no laws. The law only 
concerned the “subject races”. There was a “superior law” for 
Japanese alone. Every ordinary Japanese could kick and slap 
a policeman, or even an Inspector, upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, and the matter ended there. 





While outwardly, cases were tried in open court, con- 
victions had already been decided upon by Japanese oo 
Prosecutors and Japanese Judges, before the hearing began! In 
certain criminal suits, local “defending” lawyers were mere 
figure-heads, for discretion was the better part of valour. ‘There 
were instances of exemplary administration of justice without 
consideration even for Japanese; on the other hand, t bebe bie 
glaring instances of judicial irregularities, because justice 
been tampered with through all sorts of interferences. 


In this new order of justice, there was qo neal eons 
The Press was muzzled and so was public opinion. ; 
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no free speech, no free action, and no free movement, If your 
private opinion was in any way against the Government, it had 
better be kept private. When the “Restriction of ‘Busivs 
and Male Employment Enactment” was passed, a large num 
of people had their trades and vocations decided for them, 
Photographers and printers were under vigorous censorship, 








The Japanese talked loudly of religious freedom and reli- 
gious tolerance for all. Actually they were devising a schema 
to “Nipponise” Islam, Christianity and Buddhism. Everything 
should be under the leadership of Nippon. Religious bodies, 
whether Islamic or Christian, were closely watched, lest they 
be hotbeds of political intrigues. ‘The Japanese suspected eve, 
Chinese monks, nuns and cave-hermits! 





The greatest bug-bear of the New Order was “Insecurity”: 
insecurity of life, person and property. At any time, any one 
of these calamities might happen. One might suddenly be 
wanted by the Police or by the “Communists” ; Qne might have 
to give up one’s house “within two days”, as the Military want 
it; one might suddenly be called out at any time of the night 
or pre-dawn hours because there is a “Sook-Ching” ; at any time 
one had to scuttle into the funk-holes because somebody had 
sounded the air-raid siren! 


Malaya was pock-marked with all sorts of holes—round 
holes, square holes, and oblong holes. These were supposed to 
be air-raid shelters, They were dug all over the place: inside 
houses and shops, in front of houses, in the side-lanes, in the 
back-lanes, in playfields, in open spaces, around offices, and 
around bungalows. Most of these were filled with stagnant 
water and provided excellent breeding grounds for mosquitoes. 


It seemed as if the “New Order” were a nightmare—more 
than that, a sort of muddled hallucination conjured by some 
pect surrealist imp in which hordes of dwarfs suddenly became 
blood-curdling ogres, turning everything topsy-turvy, beating 
weaeterybody, chaining up everybody, starving everybody, 
ae os ing everybody, and as they were preparing to slaught- 
ie aa ody, sharpening their swords and arranging their guns, 
ae pious Phantasma abruptly ends—The British have re- 

ed and the phantoms of the delirium have vanished! 


. when our bewildered brains. regai ir equili 

i ‘ained their equili- 
ai ae eased ant everything had been real-all ‘that Tear, 
thraldom art oe lat Oppression, and all that suffocating 


What an experience, 


What a narrow shave! 





ao 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 
CADENZA FINALE. 
JURING the period from the 11th, of 


of September, 194: 
eventful transition s 





pf August 1945 to the sth, 
» wonderful things happened, It was 
age. 





From the 11th. of August, “black-market rumours” gir. 
culated throughout the county, ‘that “the Japanen had si 
rendered”. It was too good to'be true and ene folk were 

It v further said that “hill-people, farm and 
ing in rural parts had slaughtered pigs, fowls, nnd Mery 
in grand celebration and had drunk till they rolled tnder wes 
tables”. | Still townsfolk wagged their heads. They hil hese 

d of disquieting rumours, 













Within three days after “blackmarket-news” about. the 
surrender had circulated throughout the country, the Gambling 
Farm in Kuala Lumpur voluntarily liquidated itself. "A tae 
days later, the Ipoh Gambling Farm followed suite. Before long, 
all gambling stalls in all the Amusement Parks also voluntarily 
closed,’ This was because gambling syndicates feared the “hill, 
people” who had all along been against open gambling as a public 
occupation. 





The Japanese kept the secret air-tight. The Japanese 
High Command of the Southern Regions had not yet decided 
what to do. The Secret Service and the Police combed and 
nabbed rumour-mongers. Days passed. Still the whispering 
campaign persisted. There were private small scale celebrations 
among intimates everywhere. Champagne and Hennessey, 
costing from $5,500.00 to $6,500.00 per quart bottle, were drunk 
“in advance”. “There must be something in it,” finally admit- 
ted the most unbelieving wiseacres. 


Id 
On about the 18th. or 19th. of August, the Japanese coul 
hold back the secret no longer. They let out “hints”. ae 
in MP. and other secret organisations were disbanded, They 
were instructed to hand back their revolvers ae ee 
confidentially advised “to run away or to mak eM as 
scarce!” What else eoale that Pointe Sh coned 
ist-posters” had appeared in market-p 

fivall the tuna aud villages, informing the people that the 
Japanese regime has come to an end. 


From the 14th. of August onwards, vedi vanity ee 
shops, sundry-shops, provision-dealers, and the mi 
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was a stampede for foodstuffs of every kind. The clamour and 
rush for commodities were as if people were Preparmg for 
Chinese New Year's Day, or some equally great festival, The 
infectious buying-tever grew in intensity trom day to day. The 
real cause was that people were in a hurry to get rid of tre 
Japanese scrip, which according to the pamphlets dropped by 
Allied planes, would be valueless as soon as the British came in, 





That sky-rocketed prices. In those three to four hectic 
days, prices spurted upwards every two to three hours, “AS 
an indication take what happened in Ipoh. (Prices in Selangor 
and Singapore were from 15 per cent to 20 per cent higher). 


Siam-rice rose to $8,500.00 per picul, and local-rice ty 
$7,200.00 per pieul. Sugar rose to $230.00 per katty,* coconut-oi) 
to $65.00 per quart bottle, pork to $300.00 per katty, beef to 
$280.00 per katty, fresh-fish to $320.00 per katty, poultry to 
$340.00 per katty, and eggs to $28.00 each. Vegetables and 
other food items rose by hundreds of per cent. 


Other important commodities were also affected. For 
instance, gold rose to $48,000.00 per tahil,* British Straits cur- 
reney* was offered up to 110 to ore; British cloths rose to 
prices from $550.00 to $600.00 Per yard; even Chinese and 
Japanese cloths fetched prices from $400.00 to $460.00 per yard. 





Inflation-virus spread deeper and wider, 
shops, restaurants, 1 


and trebled their 
Carpenters, barber: 
types of labourers, 
disgust against “coy 


z Hotels, coffee- 
‘oadside-stalls, and even hawkers, doubled 
charges for most of the things they sold. 
S, rickshaw-pullers, tri-shaw-cyclists, and all 
likewise doubled their charges, and a wail of 
mmercial indecorum” Swept over the country. 


State Governors, and, public lead ii 
a ers, issued appeals to 
the merchants, traders, shop-keepers, and the qerictat public. 


f tich were advised to control t “to 
ee hemselves and not “to rush 


to curb such ere appealed to to be reasonable, and 


counsel fell on deat ccadented Profiteering. Nevertheless, good 







It sa pot uti the 21st, of August, that the Malayan 
a es pe the Imperial Rescript, dated the 

the Tmpete Teasons feo ee Cessation of Hostilities and giving 
eae? ats for Nippon’s acceptance of defeat. The 
the 25rd of August, Hat the term “surrorie ¢22 not occur 
eust, the Press Tevealed that Haruhito Kanin 















*See glossary, 
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iya Denka (a member of the Imperial House) 
por ie the ZIst. instant by air from Tokio, a. yh 
Messenger to confirm the Proclamation of the Imperial j 
and to confer with the Supreme Commander sf un 
Forees in the Southern Regions. 


arrived 
Img 












That threw the whole Malayan pc 
sections) into ecstasies. Smiles and hay 
where; hearty handshakes and joyous greeting. 
There were more dinner-parties, and more drinkin 





Directly after the official announcement of 4 
a large number of Kaisha-executives who kept Chine 
quickly “transferred” cars, lorries, engine 
valuable office equipment to the relatives of 
for “safe-keeping”! Some Japanese and Taiv nese 
believed that they could return to Malaya “very soon’ 










Policemen, who used to strut about like peacocks in th ir 
uniforms prominently displaying the Police-badge, guile 
changed into civilian clothes, and avoided as much as possi ins 
being seen in public. Where formerly they intimidated tao 
sellers, vegetable-sellers, and shopkeepers, they now meekly pai 
whatever prices were demanded of them! 








To allay the vengeance of the “Communists”, and to 
atone for any ‘previous acts which might have idence 
in the eyes of the public, certain associations and publie-odies”, 
voluntarily promoted “penitence-charities” in te oe fate 
daily feeding of hundreds of beggars, street-urchins, 
tutes. 


People who had been definitely Pisa aa 
came “Pro-Communist”, and they dispisveds pede 
allegiance by flying the “‘Three-Star Flag” an 
on car-radiators and house-frontages. 


ther, at first 

-keepers, taking courage from one anot iat 

warily, eee openly, started to renew their ent ‘did 

painted off the Katakana inseriptions. Every household, dif 

away with the Rising Sun flag. When blac om Ot  rivate 

regulations were abolished, shop sens ‘new electric bulbs, 

residences cleared up their premises, Pile Tel oot-ways. EVEry- 
and lighted up even the verandahs ant 

thing was done spontaneously. 
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Enterprising tailors and paper-craftsmen began io». 
flags of the four Allied Nations," and these were ot) ee 
without Police intervention. Printers turned out Allied Roe 

i for shop and house decoration and 
school-children painted their own flags at home. an 








While the hearts of the people were filled with joy, there 
suddenly burst forth a spell of fear, throughout the Peninsula, 





The “Communis had swooped down for vengeance! 
“Communist spring-cleaning” had begun! The most affected 
areas were Johore, Selangor, Perak and Negri Sembilan. Like 
A tidal wave, the “Communists” simultaneously swept inte action, 
Their programme consisted of the following: . 





1, Seizure of Police outposts and Police-stations in small 
towns and villages, in order to take over firearms and 
and ammunition, and to capture detectives, sergeants, 
and vicious policemen whom they had marked in their 
Black Lists, 


2. Taking over the control of small towns and villages 
in order to protect the living conditions of the people 
in preparation for the entry of the British. 


3. Combing out of Informers, M.P. and Garrison-agents, 
and pro-Japanese elements who had actively aided the 
Japanese war effort (in this category were included 
mistresses of Japanese). 


4, ee oth Moves of the Japanese military so 
event mass-massacres of th i s 
of Japanese treachery, Se pieesnc rate 


5. Wreaking vendetta on Malays i 
fave Malays who had stirred uj 
ee, hatred which had resulted in huge 
S 01 i i ior 
to the rations: in Johore and Perak just prior 
the ee poet of this programme, which commenced about 
About Tope Gs qoeuet 2 brief reign of terror ensued! 
 Peninsitla eam ; : 
af commie, = ae Communist control. they, xed Brice 
there were “hatii¢g» H,the mainland during the first feidays 
and “war eqnatties” with the Polieg ce Japanese military, 
with fallen tree-trunks pee Main roads were abeEnncead 
oe » inter-district road trate ‘ 
(Britain, USA, China, ang Russia), Re lead 








* 
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and cars, lorries and vehicles belonging to the Japanese were 
commandeered. | Many policemen, Japanese soldiers and Japan 
ese civilians were killed in those fights. 


















The Japanese military, fearing more and more com, 
cations (conditions were becoming sanarehie) withdrew 
the rural districts and concentrated only in the | 
State Governors and G on Commanders issued grave warn- 





vithin the large towns would no 
tly avoided condemning Commun- 
i bandits or guerillas. When 
they were fi ed in the rural districts they threatened 
to retaliate with mass-massacres of villagers, but they thought 
better of it and retired! On the 22nd. ot August, the Supreme 
Commander of the Nippon Arm; sued the following 
proclamation : 





ings that disturbances 
tolerated. Now, they d 









The 











in Malaya i 





“For protection of life and property, the Imperial Nippon 
Army will take responsibility to maintain la 

Anyone committing any of the following acts w 
punished: 1. Rioting; 2. Committing incendiarist 
truction of property and utilities; Committing ears 
and murder; 5. Looting and plundering; 6. Other acts tha’ 
disturb peace and order.” 












By order of the Supreme Commander, Aug. 20 in the 20th 


year of Showa, 








The most gruesome part of the “Communist” y 
gramme was the cleaning up of “traitors and runnine-dog 
Those of the informers, detectives, blackmail ey ie valseppea 
sergeants, and ‘third-degree-experts” who failed to “disappear 
were combed out. The “hill-people” had agents in all railway 
stations, border towns and boundary posts, and, many, informers 
and detectives attempting to escape, were caught. They 


” representatives 
given a “trial”. Village headmen and peoples’ rep} a bat 


rdi le wh 
were present at the “trials”, and eee pee } 
witnessed these assizes, they were “democratic ane ff ai 
vere given a tre 
ce a eet mists" seldom made a mistake in th 
e 


cases. 














iv jeted 

e f Death!” the conviete 
dict was “Worthy 0} he conte 

win tiondedly. executed in, public. In grin places 
Selangor and Perak, certain, Ygondemned, doe Taft 
i ge i unt ie} ists” hac 
hete othe: crowds artied on and Malay “Communis 
efor : 
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participated in such executions, and what is signi: ‘ 205 
the crowds condoned with the vengeance of the “Caent is 
Even the slaughter of mistresses of the Japangor 





ary had to resort to armoured-cars and tanks 





to patrol the 






























M.Ps’ paramours, received public approval. * peupecially areas of disturbance! Townsfolk lived in fear and eet 
hatred against the “oppressors of the people”, ae Public not knowing when stray bullets would be flying about ache 
classes, especially those who could claim ‘to be ce aed hand-grenades would burst around them! Also, kidnappings were 
people, shuddered at the excesses committed in the ned everyday affairs and people were taken away ostensibly by 
esti. he name of “hill-men”—but goodness knows whether they were genuine or 
bogus ones. 
Ghai, Wie anvil poops nee eee pot amounting to In the midst of this. distressing state of 
and forms of punishment. In the case of poimen ene degrees a diversionary spate of deflation in the large cit 
it out to others. * It w: ing short of “ i = 
Meetiers ne nothing short of “An eye for an eye, and Japanese Kaishas and Kumiais suddenly flooded the mar- 
% ket with essential commodities which they had stored in abun- 
low, something else ha : ; dance. Tens of thousands of bags of rice, sugar and salt 
“spring-cleaning” of gene tappened, Paneurrently with the of thousands of bales of assorted cloths; th of tons 
outlaws, taking advantage of the confusion gs ai andits and of tin and rubber; thousands of cartons of “Japanese” cigar- 
name of the “Communists” and started a minintane coors eS ettes and other food items were dumped on speculators at 
terror of their own. In duplicating th 4 miniature reign of “clearance” prices. Butais also released their stocks at dumping- 
ig the “acts of vengeance” rates. The Government Monopolies followed suit and released 


of the “hill-people”, they committed i 
: countless atrocities 
shot Japanese soldiers and civilians whenever the Speebn 


occurred, i roe ERGUBY | 
the eae pillaged Japanese properties in the outskirts of 


They immense quantities of opium and cigarettes at all sorts of prices 
which varied from hour to hour. More than that, Kaishas and 
Kumiais started to sell their lorries, cars, tyres, tubes, bicycles, 
electric fans, refrigerators, office furniture and fittings esiden- 
In places n BANE ; tial furniture and fittings, and anything that could fetch “bulk- 
Soldiers" Inter ae ee, the uniformed “Three-Star money”. It was said that the Kaishas and the Kumiais had 
uerillas of the Resist: a to settle their bank overdrafts which ran into millions. It began 

to be said that the Japanese banks were burning military scrip 


by the million. 






















At this juncture, Government started to be generous, and 
granted to their employees extra-special rations of rice, ots 
and cigarettes. Japanese firms followed, and not only nye 
their employees extra salaries end bona Coca Hourl 

t i i i igarettes, and in some - ! 
eter and ot of oy pa That ater dlp buy pe favour in te ery perl 
, People residing in the suburbs Fe worenaae benefits, cursed and swore at the mi 



















‘The result of the sudden release of commodities was that 


of 
for a few. exeitement-crammed days, from about the 26¢f, of 
‘August onwards, prices of essential goods in all the tonite ot) 
dived’! ‘Things could be bought so “cheaply” (in contr fi 
few days ago), that a false notion developed HA Ott pened 
some value in Japanese scrip! Again, let us 


in Ipoh. 
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Siam-rice slumped to $2,000.00 per picul; local-rice 
$1,000.00 per picul; cloths were retailed from $20.00 to $30-00° °° 
yard; sugar sank to $30.00 per katty; salt to 
gold “went begging” at $3,500.00 per tahil; 
rency fell to 22 to 1; pork w 
and poultry at $7! 
stuffs accordingly 



















er katty ; 
her food: 


On or about the first of September, it was 
Gunseikan, on orders from the British Authorities, put an im- 
mediate stop to the disposal of goods by Kaishas and Kumi 
No Japanese was allowed to sell his possessions. 


said that the 








The worries of the people in the large inland towns were 








alternating between the difficulties 
Inflation, and the hourly threats of 
and 


n coping with the caprices of 
insecurity caused by robbers 
bandits, who moved about incognito. On everybody’s lips 
were these queries, repeated from day to day: “When will the 
British take over? — What's happened to Lord Mountbatten? 
What's delaying the South East Asia Command ?”” 








Over-eagerness on the part of the people and frustration 
of expectations, seemed to lengthen those last few days of 
waiting. Over-excitement and wishful thinking had undoubtedly 
Superseded sound-thinking in many quarters. There were all 
sorts of rumours and all sorts of claims from radio sources. At 


first, people in Singapore and Pe ang said 3 
land on the 24th. of August; then they sai ‘that the Bene weal 


arrive on the 28th.; and when that was 





A rds. These tales increased 
the hopes of the people git C ea, liberation”, but they also 
tum out as expen’ ie fe impatience when things did not 

8 late as the 30th. of Au, iS I] that 

inesweapige's Could say was that “the Brivice are carrying ont 
pat a ae ee Malacca’ Publie im- 
- ne: = 
ten? When, oh when, will the British areer ee 

‘The peopl 
aval Tannese er il to read of the spectacular air and 
© arrival of Colonel Gy 2 TRNCTE® Americans and the Allies. 
id men at ‘Ati Airfield 1 an advance unit of 150 


gust 28th.; the arrival’ of 380 warcraft ete Frefecture, on 


"e thrille, 
an, mad, 


ly American) ‘and 
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ma and Oppama of 

and the arrival of 
tsuga and la at Yokohama on 
August 30th., filled the Malayan people with openly. pressed 
admiration for the adroitness and business-like methods of the 
Americans who always did things in a big way. 





landing of Allied marines at Azumay 
ine Yokosuke 1 on August 30th 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur a 









Even in China, Chungking advance forces had ente 
Nanking, Shanghai and Canton areas to make the neces : 
parations for the surrender and complete hand-over of those cities, 





But, in Malaya, the British were known to be still “some- 
where in Malayan waters”! Such was the impatience of the 
people, that even those who had spoken in favour of “the slow- 
and-steady-policy” began to demur against “ 
and their ultra safety-first traditions”. Go ms 
z riends centred upon the ques 's wrong wit 
the Beith? Whats ae ing Lord Mountbatten? Oh, Lord, | 
when will they really arrive?” 



















In spite of all their impatience and disappointment, the 
people of Malaya carried on with their preparations for the ferand 
celebrations. Kuomintang Flags were all over the towns. Allie 
flags were also popular and they fluttered on top of guilds and 
associations. Liquor and wine shops were stocked to cee y 
and all who could afford it, kept a few bottles of drinks ready for 


the “grand occasion”. 


Finally, the British arrived! British marines landed on 
Penang on the morning of September 3rd., after te seni 
the Japanese surrender on board H.M.S. Nelson the pi ate 
night, Japanese forces were withdrawn from Penang. The 
thunderous ovation of the masses accorded the Heel 
landed was symbolic of Malaya’s full-hearted ‘weloomne Pel 
ation. Penang went into hysterics of joy. Peop! 
towns were jealous of Penang. 


‘Two days later, the British landed on Singapore on ae 
ber 5th. after the preliminaries of the Armistice had Desh Toe 
on board HAS. Siscex. Under the protective guns of 8 uni Of 
the British East Indies Fleet, British and Indian 00% Ty 
They were also greeted with a tremendous ovation, nd SC fray 
mile route from the Empire Docks, Tanjong Patil ering them- 
Building, was lined with people, waving raneaeta welcome. ‘The 

Ives ho Tt was a sincere and spontaneous WeTPI gic 
selves hoarse. ‘Air-ports. the Radio-station, tp 
Naval Base, the Air-ports. Japanese forces W 


re withdrawn 
thn = ied. The ; in fluttered 
pene oeeunied. trait. ‘The Union Jack aga 
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in the breeze over the Fortress of $i 

S nga) re * 
ately taken to release the 32,000 prisonerscof toes ere immedi. 
civilian internees reported to'be still in Singapece’ 224 the 4,500 


With the re-occupation of P, 
ie enang and Singapon 
British, and the removal of the shackles of depen pe te 
fam narrative ends. We are only concerned with aie tatism, 
Sand Malaya redeemed. The former  adminnaay in fet- 
come back and Malaya is liberated, poeraltes Baya 





But the British hav is 
Le. ; ‘ave this consolation, 
a ae to.8 hostile Population. They have returnes nave ay 
nists ee have had enough of Japanese tyratieran 
had bean sealed thelr hands and wero ge nugh—their mouths 
led; and feet shackled; their ea: - 
drugged. But ae epee tribulations Be 
; ve lea iscriminate b justi 
bad “The oe aye Seay hypocrisy, Bee ee 
cial bi t people resen’ i 
Out of the bitters, "esPonsive to wise an nde ees iy 
ness of their €xperiences, the Malayan ‘people 


» and Good Govern- 





The British wil 

are vitalised by a ev md that the ; 
Suprise i ter, Political outlooks yea Hs New, Malaya 

missiveness to authority. "4 the former doeility ey should not 


It is only b; 
have gone throng) a mPathy and u _ 
Peace, Common press throes of g Understanding of a people who 





APPENDIX A: GLOSSARY, 


ALMEIRAHS (p21): Cupboards with glass-doors : 
sides—meant for keeping houschold utilities, “Clothec an, without glass 
have a large mirror on one door. neirahs usually 

SIKHS (p.21): | The turbaned natives of Punjab, No di 

PATHANS (p21): Natives of N.W. Frontier, India. Mot tus) 
Afghan stock, Mostly Muslims, of 








JAGAS (p21): Watchmen for business premises, warchouses, or 
dences—mostly Sikhs and Pathans.  ' S** Warehouses, or resi- 

KONGSI-HOUSES (p22): Large plank and attap dwellings for q 
ing labourers working for the kongsi, that is, the Comian 
in mining, ete. 

GIYUGUN OR GIYUTAI (p49): Local Voluntecr Units—comprised 
mostly of Malays, Indians, and a sprinkling of Chinese youths, Sup. 
posedly only for Malayan defence. 

BOETAI (p.49): Local Peace Preservation Units, at first called the Special 
Police, comprised of Malays, Chinese, and Indians. Specially. trained 


for fighting and combing out Communists. 

HEIHOS (p49): Regular Army Auxiliaries—liable for active service 
anywhere—mostly Malays, and Indonesians (natives of Sumatra, Java, 
and other neighbouring islands). 

LEG-CARRYING (p.49): A term of contempt to qualify the out-and-out 
flatterers and shameless sycophants. 

“KIRAS” (p.68): Accounts for payments accumulated by mutual arrange- 





er 
ngaged 




















ment. 
TOKIO-BUSES (p.68): Buses run by the Tokio Kyuku Dentetsu Kabu- 
shiki Kaisha, Used for cross-country runs or town service. 


6 it ing “1 ilies""—A_com- 
“TOWKAYS” (p.76): Literally meaning “heads of families a 
plimentary title used in addressing only Chinese merchants, shop: 
keepers, and heads of families. cat 
SEICHO (p.91): State or Provincial Government concerned only with 
civil affair: aial 
FAN-THUN” (p.96): A guessing game using seeds or small pebbles, 
to guess the number that remains after deducting fours from a hap- 
hazard lot which was covered up before betting takes place. 
cena it it den “cards”. 
Phai-Kow” (p.96): Chinese dominoes using wooden " ‘ ? 
‘Chee-Fah” (p.97): Chinese “Literary Flower-Puzzles” involving literary 


riddles. 
tL Also literary riddles based on 


“CHAP-JI-KI-DOUBLE TOTES” (p.97): s 
the 12 Chessmen of Chinese chess. Both riddles must be correctly 


“scored” like double-totes in racing. Aes 
A TAHIL OF GOLD (p.200): Equivalent to 37.5 grammes of gold. 
A Katty (p.200): Equivalent to 1 1-3 Ibs, (Bnalish measure). 
100 katties equal 1 picul. aA. 


$1.00 STRAITS (p.200): Exchange value, 2s. 4d. or 
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APPENDIX B: NOTES ON THE MAP, 


The Map shows the hilly and mount: 


Malaya. 


The Headquarters of the Malayan Guerill 
along the “backbone” of the country, stre 
down to Johore. The terrain of the Guerillas i 


‘Ainous districts of 





8, Were scattered 
hing from Kedah 
is densely forested, 





Although the Japanese, time and again, claimed to have smashed 


“Communist-strongholds”, the fact remains that 
trated the fringes of the jungle fastnesses, 


they only pene- 


From the latter part of 1944 to August 1945, after wireless 
communication had been established between the Guerillas and 


S.E.A.C., Liberators from India and Ceylon, 





systematically drop- 


ped SEAC officers, paratroops, military equipment, radio equie 
ment, medicines, and food supplies, among the “hill-forecs™ 


It was this knowledge that instantly gave a new com- 
plexion to the underground Anti-Japanese Movement in Malaya- 


Not until the Japanese surrender was it known to the pub- | 
lic that the properiy-organised Guerilla forces throughout Malaya 3 
were officially recognised as “The Malayan Peoples’ Anti-Japanese 


Army” or part of Force 136 SEAC. 


The disposition of the M.P.A.J.A. was as follows: | 


1st. Independent Regiment: 


2nd. ” ” 
8rd. » » 
4th. ” ” 
5th. » ” 
6th. » ” 
7th. ” ” 
8th. » ” 


The Central Headquarters of these Units were in Selangor. 


The rae of 
d by “Old Horse”, 
snd by Col R. N. Broome (recently awa! 


organisers of the Resi 


the Guerilla Units as given above is 
the 5th. Regiment, 
ee ane M.C.) one of the 


istance Movement in Malaya. 


Selangor 
Negri Sembilan | 
North Johore 
South Johore 
Perak 
Pahang 
Trengganu || 
Kedah | 
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